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How a 2-room shed 


1 926 


grew to a 15-acre plant, on one idea 


Seventy-five years ago two”young men ‘hung 
the sign of Graton & Knight over the door of a 
two-room shed. They made leather belting— 
currying, cutting, and riveting the belts mostly 
by hand. 


Their customers were their own neighbors who 
soon got into the habit of calling in Mr. Graton 
and saying, “Henry, we need a belt that will 
get more work out of this cantankerous old 
drive of ours. Make us one, the best you 
know how.” 


Today the Graton & Knight sign runs the 
width of a city block over the largest belting 
plant in the world. But when Mr. Henry 


Graton (96 this year) comes down to the 


plant he finds things not very different after all. 
We are still making belts “the best we know 
how” on the same idea of standardizing every 
one to the exact requirements of the job that it 
will have to handle. 


Today our neighbors in Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Johannesburg and Buenos Aires are serviced 
from stock close at hand, and in even such far- 
off places G. & K. men make their regular 
rounds. One of them would like to have a 
chance to show you how you can reduce costs 
and pep up production on your machines. 


The booklet “Standardized Leather Belting” 
gets down to facts about this Graton & Knight 
idea. May we send you a copy? 





MAIL TODAY << —— 
THE GRATON @® KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass.,U S.A 


Send belting information: 
Name 
Company 
Place 


101-0 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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“Golly!” 


said the President, ‘We can’t advertise.” 


HEY had just about decided that it 
would be a mighty profitable thing for 
them to advertise. 


It would certainly build their business, they 
agreed, if the consumer could be induced 
through the advertising to ask for their goods 
by name. But suddenly the president realized 
that there was a missing link in their chain of 
plans. 


“Golly,” he said, ““we can’t advertise! For 
look what would happen if we did. Our ad- 
vertising would send consumers into our dealers’ 
stores. The consumers would ask for our 
goods by name. The dealers would show 
them the material but—how could the con- 
sumer know that it is the goods she asked for. 
Our goods aren’t marked. There’s no way for 
the consumer to identify them. There’s no 
way to prevent unscrupulous dealers from rep- 
resenting inferior goods as ours.” 


Consternation! 


But if only there were some simple, inexpen- 
sive practical way to mark the goods, the prob- 
lem would be solved. Then advertising could 
be started! 


“That's easy,’ said the advertising man- 
ager, “How about Kaumagraphs>?”’ 


But if it hadn’t been for Kaumagraphs it 
wouldn't have been so easy. For the Kauma- 


graph Transfer method is the only practical 
method of trademarking textiles. 


Kaumagraphs stamp your trademark on 
your goods, in any color, with a beautiful 
clean-cut mark that will neither smudge nor 
discolor, not permit re-transfer to another 
fabric. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers are applied at 
any intervals desired along the selvage or as 
end stamps. They may be applied by machine 
as part of another operation; or by hand with 
a heated iron. 


If you are not yet trademarking with Kaum- 
agraphs, mail coupon at once for sample mark- 
ings. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 West 31st St., New York City 


Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C 
Paris, France 


In Canada: Kaumagraph Limited, Paris, Ont 


Boston Chicago 
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You don’t need 
a Jacquard loom 


YOU can now produce Jacquard patterns in 
Celanese brand fabrics by an exceedingly simple 
and economical method. No Jacquard loom is re- 
quired. The finisher imparts the design to the fab- 
ric, varying the degree of luster or dullness as de- 
sired. The pattern is strictly permanent; neither 
washing nor sunlight affects it. 

Only with Celanese brand fabrics can these re- 
sults be secured. Obviously it is important for 
every progressive manufacturer to familiarize him- 
self with Celanese brand yarn and its many remark- 
able properties. 


Celanese brand yarn is neither silk nor rayon. It 
has distinctly different properties from rayon. @ It 
is highly elastic and remarkably durable; and it has 
unique hygenic qualities. @ Dyed with its special 
SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt-water and per 
spiration. Even in a plain fabric no shiners are 


ever found when Celanese brand yarn is used. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Jbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM (116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, et 
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Cooperation and Competition. future to practicalities. “Pure si e” lags as “app 
—_ — science” advances S B ll tna cannot go ym roreve! l 
yy like living on one’s capital 
In speaking before a group of business men, an official : } 
Many problems of the future, those of raw materia 


in the Department of Commerce at Washington called at 


* : 54 
. > aS well a processes, mu OK tO ure erence 
tention to a fact whose truth cannot be too much stressed. ' ; = , 
; ie a : hases of solutions. These invariab ire by-produets o 
It is this: Rifest competition is not between those who 
' : a al . ; . P aecademie studies of Nature’ ecret he nited State 
produce or fashion the same kind of things; it is between 
: a ; ias led the world in app Yr selel he pr elpl suit 
groups that have to do with different and seemingly unre 4 ek, ai 
4 1 ot those rine le We're amseovered ¢ ( 11 | e 
lated things. Brick compete with lumber much more than | | 
, . r" has come when more attention t be given 1 
brick compete with brick or lumber with lumber. There 
° trv to the discovering ot ” eiple 
scarcely is an important commodity that cannot be sup ere é ' 
' , Secretary Herbert Hoover { I'nited State ) 
planted by some other commodity. Cotton, because of its 
, partment ot Commerce king orporate nadust ) 
vastly superior volume, probably of all the staple commo 
provide i fund of $20,000,000 for co nuing researehe 
dities meets with the least competition from other things "4 
. > : “pure scelence t mu De a ontributior » the eon on 
Yet users of cotton goods are constantly choosing between | 
an rood: for no promise Of profitable retu ( T le ) 
them and wool and linen and rayon and even silk. These B 
Hany nvle branch of nau l No one ear bores t ne 
latter can supplant cotton in only a small percentage of = 
> ca ° 9 nature of discover n “pure lence if 
total use. But the competition they give isn’t all. Million 
s ot the wii nace That the fund w ef no obio yy 
of persons constantly are choosing between textile material! lend 
dends not only to its providers but to al e publie is a 
of all kinds and-——-nothing. Only civilized people in cold Sus 
virtual certainty In terms of mon and e@Xpansior ! 
climates have to wear clothes. 
ee . dustry has profited most fro he unravelings of Nature 
rhe outside competitive factor is much more important ; 
m ecrets in the past Is it not under an obligation to a 
than that which operates within an industry hus pro ; 
: in making further unravelings—particularly wher i! 
dueers of a kind or class of articles have much more in i 
of its problems must look in that direction for ylution ? 


common than in conflict, They can deal best with that 


which is common to all only by cooperation, by pooling 


their information and dealing as a unit with their mutual A Pending Agricultural Revival 
problems. The outstanding development in modern busi 


ness and industry is a growing tendeney in that direction WI — 
9 > hile “politieal farmer lemand that the Government 
It doesn’t make for monopoly, as political radicals con —— - 
“save” agriculture by providing doubtful and dangerou 
tend; for monopoly is possible in only limited degree, It eles 


' : ‘ nostrums for what ails it. the tarm proble ( te prob 

makes far more for true publie service . pica " ts 
ably is solving itself—as ost lke problems always do 

aie = Prophecy alwa\ dangerou jut there are many thing 

Science and the Future. Br agai 

which indicate that, nationally. a gre revival in agrieul 

ture pends 

In view of all that is heard about “science,” the state The situation is not unlike that whi ilminated in 
ment may seem strange but it is true that in recent years seeming disaster towards the end of the eighteen-ninetie 
there has been a slowing up of genuine scientific research. The boom period following the Civil War and propelled 
This is largely because of concentration of energy on the beyond its time by the free land still available in the West 


application of scientific discoveries already made. This is brought about an over-extension of farming. Moreover, 


peculiarly a period of “applied science,’ which isn’t the boom nurtured a lot of shifty and faulty practices 


science at all but engineering. It is the link between science Agriculture passed through a ten-year period of sever 
and practicalities. Its achievements constitute the true in- stress. Then when matters seemed hopeless, the situatio 
dex of these times. In eagerness to make use of the al changed, and, for a period of twenty years farming as a 
ready known, sight has been lost largely of the necessity whole prospered as never before in this country. Then came 


of developing further basie knowledge for application in the boom eaused by the extra demand made by the World 
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War on American farming. This, rising to abnormal heights 
quickly, produced inordinate inflation. Farming lands 
sold at prices beyond their earning power even under the 
abnormal conditions during the latter part of the war. 
Thousands of farm owners moved into towns and cities, 
expecting to live leisurely on returns from land left in 
charge of hired hands and tenants. Then came the crash. 

During the last five years farming has been getting back 
on normal and soundly economic bases. Millions of in- 
flation covered by sales of land on credit has been wiped 
out by defaults. While mortgage debts have grown, the 
growth there has not been so great as in the realm of urban 
property which is apt to go through a somewhat similar 
deflation sooner or later. Experts say that there probably 
has been no increase in the national farm mortgage bur- 
den during the last two years. 

The farming population has declined 
of Agriculture estimates that there was a net movement of 
nearly a half million people from farms to cities last year. 
That the “best” farming stock predominates among the 
Those who are staying on the 


the Department 


new urbanites is doubtful. 
farms are in most part of that determined kind which 
doesn’t run at the first sign of danger. They are adopt- 
ing new practices, such as labor saving methods for meet- 
ing the labor shortage, and more intelligent marketing. The 
food needs of the cities have grown in proportion to the 
shifting of population from rural to urban districts and 
Most of these needs must be met by those who 
remain on the farms. The law of supply and demand soon 
may begin working in a way highly favorable to farming. 
It is not unlikely that within two or three years intelligent 
farmers will be laughing at the hocum which politicians 
and certain types of farm leaders now feed them—just as 
the farmers of the first decade of this century found 
Jaughable the hocum which they took seriously in the nine- 


more. 


ties. 





Foreign Debt Problem Unsettled. 


The agreement with France for the settlement of its 
war debt to this country brings virtually to an end, for 
the time being, negotiations concerning the big advances 
made by our Government to foreign countries during and 
following the war. All of the agreements comprise a 
writing off of big proportions of the loans as caleulated 
from the terms on which they were made. Even if these 
agreements survive through the long periods covered by 
them we will recover only a little more than the principal 
of the loans. The continuing interest charge in most cases 
is negligible. 

But the agreements will not operate until they expire 
by natural extinguishment. The problem has been only sus- 
pended. Virtually all the arrangements call for compara- 
tively small payments during the next five and ten years. 
That with Great Britain alone fails to postpone the real 
and yet that arrangement undoubtedly will be 
revised before many years pass. Italy paid down $5,000,- 
000 and took away $95,000,000 because of bonds it was able 
able to float in this country after setting its debt to our 
The French settlement has a similar achieve- 


reckoning 


Government. 


ment in view. This means a transference, and more, of 


those portions of the debts that are to be taken up within 


the next five and ten years, 
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Meantime, many things can happen. ‘That there will be 
further revisions, after time has permitted opinion and 
facts concerning the problem to clarify, is certain. If all 
the debtor countries insist on paying us off in goods, as 
they have,a perfect right to do, there may come about a 
complete reversal of opinion on the subject. 

What most of them will pay us off with for at least 
sometime to come will be our own money—that is, with 
funds borrowed from private circles in this country. Most 
of them have settled, not out of eagerness to pay, but, 
rather, as a necessary preliminary to more borrowing. 

Roads That Lead to Prosperity. 

Within the past month the southern cotton manufac- 
turing industry has been presented with two proposals 
which contain the possibilities of more or less radical re- 
If followed 


through sanely and with discretionary effort, both seem 


form in two major phases of textile operation. 


to hold hope for means of solving some of the manufac- 
turer’s more important problems. 

Both ideas were developed during the sessions of the 
Américan Cotton Manufacturers Association in Atlanta in 
May. William J. Vereen, the retiring president of the or- 
ganization, initiated a proposel looking toward an improve- 
ment in merchandising the mill’s produet; the plan not 
seeking an abolishment of present methods of distribution, 
but rather a means of more intelligent and cooperative ac- 
tivity in the way of providing statistical] and other informa- 
tion having a bearing upon textile distribution, which would 
serve as a guide for all factors concerned with marketing 
yarns and goods. Discussion on this subject evolved the 
suggestion of a Cotton Textile Institute, which along with 
other ideas, is receiving the consideration of a representa- 
tive committee of the South’s leading manufacturers. 

Realization of the need for some kind of definite stand- 
ards in the textile industry was aroused by F. Gordon 
Cobb, secretary-treasurer of the Southern Textile Asso- 
Mr. Cobb 
and his associates in the organization of operating execu- 


ciation, in his address at one of the sessions. 
tives are already in active cooperation with the recognized 
and authoritative bodies having to do with general stand- 
ardization, and further 
the approval and cooperation of the industry. 

Successful consummation of both plans, in fact, hinges 
largely upon two factors—an earnest, actively interested 
assistance from all manufacturers and other agencies af- 


movements on their part await 


fected; and the selection of the proper leadership in each 
ease. 

With a meeting of the Weaving Division, to be held 
at Anderson, §. C., on Friday, June 18th, the Southern 
Textile Association will continue its program of compiling 
information looking toward the establishment of textile 
standards. 

At the last carding meeting, exhaustive data regarding 
practice within the mill as to settings, speeds, ete., were 
secured to form the basis of actual existing methods upon 
The meeting this month at An- 
derson, it is announced by General Chairman Cobb, will 
endeavor to arrive at what constitutes a first-class piece 
of cloth, a “second,” ete., in the minds of the mill men 
present, by an examination and discussion of cloth sam- 
ples to be inspected at the meeting. 


which to base standards. 
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of the deeds of men and peoples. 
first 


statecraft, art and science, industry and religion. 


hood’s instruction, we 


by example and precedent, influences most 


the actions of each succeeding generation; it is, after all, 


the account of the lives of people, sometimes of individual 


achievements, sometimes of more extensive 
larger groups, bands, nations 
In whatever form, to trace 


the development of any sin- 


gle element in history, cur- 
rent, recent or ancient, is to 
find absorbing interest and 
instruction. But of all ree- 
ord, that telling of the pio- 


neers, in whatever sphere of 
activity, most 


fruitful 


provides the 
source of romantic 
adventure, of perseverance 
and ardor and zeal. Pioneers 
in religion, with willingness 
to sacrifice for a principle; 
pioneers in development and 
industry and_ exploration, 
who made this country possi- 
ble; pioneers in every line of 
familiar 
thought 


earliest school-days. 


endeavor, have been 


figures in our since 
Not so very long after the 


other settlers who perhaps 


are more familiar in Ameri- 
can history, there located in 
the peaceful State of 


sylvania a band known as the 


Penn- 
Moravians. Zealously devout 
to a beautiful religion, these 
people were as well pioneers 
of highest order. And some 

time later we find them establishing, in Eastern North Car 
olina, their Wachovia, with Salem as the center of their 


energy and ré 


life. Stern practicality, aggressiveness, 
sourcefulness—traits of pioneering people of all time— 
were abundant in this band of people. 

Without following any especial continuity of time and 
events, except as this story is affected, we find at a little 
town north of Salem a manufacturing establishment op- 
erated by a man of English descent named Patterson. Gen 
eral Stoneman and his men, in the ravages of the Civil 
War, destroyed the little mill, and its owner removed to 
business. 


Salem, setting up in that place a mereantile 


There he met, wooed and wed a daughter of the Moravian 


History is that branch of knowledge by which we learn 
Beginning with child- 
learn of accomplishments in 
History, 


impressively 


movements of 





settlement. Some years afterward, this story has its log 











































cal beginning, for it was on October 2 San 
uel Finley Patterson, a child of this union, and rece: 
elected president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, was born—one of several sons who are at the 
present outstanding figures in the industrial, financial 
educational life of this country. 

There is perhaps not a better known nor more unive1 


sally popular figure in the textile industry today thar 
Sam Patterson His success 
as textile executive 1s too 


generally familiar to require 


much elaboration here That 


the honor recently given by 
‘ay i ae) : = . 
1s Tellow mlil-me In placing 
him in the highest position 


within their power as an or 


vanization, was never more 


deservedly received nor con- 


fidentlvy bestowed is the unan- 


ous opinion of his ¢ol 


But there are 


damental 


certain tun 
characteristies ir 


this man which present a col 


orful subject for deseription. 
The endeavor to present 
these. and to reeord a brief 
story of his career, is the pur- 


pose of this narrative 


Co ng up through bov- 
I : 


; 


hood as a typiea! lad, the age 


voung Patterson 


found 


Bingham Sehool, 
Mebane, N. ¢ 


aitter three 


a student at 
then located at 
Leaving nere 
vears, he worked in various 
capacities in the Arista and 
Washington Mills at Wins 


ton-Salem, N. acquiring A 


basic understanding of textile processes 

When Sam was 19 years old the owners of the n s 
of the Odell Manufacturing Co., at Coneord, N. C., need 
ing a superintendent, selected h I e place He de 
i mark here as a practical managing executive, because 
several vears later, he was called to the Thistle Mills, at 
Ilehester. Marvland, where he remained tor five years, re 
linquishing the position of president of a very success 
mill, in about 1896 when he took up what may be eonsider 
his life-work. It was at this time that he returned to 
native state of North Carolina, and began the development 
at Roanoke Rapids 

Here it was that the pione nstinet, Inherited fron 
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his Moravian ancestry, found .opportunity for ample ex 


Roanoke Rapids, the town, located on the Roa- 
North 


line, presented an outlook more discouraging than inviting 


pression. 


noke River in Eastern Carolina near the Virginia 


for the establishment of manufacturing; the only attrac 
tion at that time being the source of prime power available. 
For it was an isolated seection—the first installation of ma- 
from Roanoke Junction, 


chinery being hauled by wagon 


for example—away from manufacturing centers, and with 


no manufacturing precedent save a smal] knitting mill 


which had never prospered abundantly. 

But a trait of the true pioneer is that obstacles of what- 
ever nature daunt not the spirit to conquer. Patterson was 
secured by the local owners of the property for a specific 
purpose—to build and operate successfully a cotton mill. 
He did it. 
of a personal sketch, an industrial development of engag 


tell- 


how Roanoke Rapids and its mill villages 


If this storv were not restricted to the scope 


ing romance and enchantment could be unfolded by 
ing the story ol 
have grown to an outstanding mill community. But only 
those features emphasizing the fundamental characteristies 
of the man responsible will be mentioned. 

The original site of Roanoke Rapids offered little of 
an attractive nature for Patterson and his associates. But 
pioneers create conditions amenable to their needs, they 
blaze trails and clear forests—and suecess in the under- 
taking is evident today in the form of successful, efficient 
mills and ideal village conditions. The school 


built for the children of the town is used all over the coun 


Patterson 


try as a model in construction and design for institutions 
of an educational character. 

When the first Roanoke mill was built, the manutac- 
ture of napped goods, outing flannels, ete., was something 
theretofore unattempted in the South. But Patterson was 
and is a pioneer, and seeing the market for this product, 
began its manufacture, with an equipment of 320 looms. 
Today these mills have 1,742 looms on this same general 
that 
terson characteristic which will be emphasized later. 

Shortly after coming to Roanoke Rapids, Patterson, 


who through his earlier more intimate contact with the me- 


line of produet—and statement reveals another Pat- 


chanical operation of the mill has always kept in close 
touch with manufacturing processes, manifested the creative 
penchant found in the character of those who, unrestrained 
by precedent, set out into the frontiers—whether those 
frontiers be geographic, scientific, religious or industrial. 
In the invention of a mechanism for combining the Jac- 
quard motion and the automatic loom with the self-re- 
plenishing filling arrangement, he effected a great increase 
in production and decrease in labor in the manufacture of 
table damasks and similar materials. 

Damask production in the South was unheard of up 
to that time, but Patterson began it, modestly, with only 
50 looms embodying his invention, and today the mills of 
the Rosemary Manufacturing Company, the outgrowth of 
that small beginning, operate 1,300 looms on this product 
representing the largest damask mills in the world. 

The other characteristic illustrated in the specialization 
of these mills as to product is Patterson’s belief in the 
importance of a man’s learning to do a thing well, and 
sticking to it. While interested in new developments and 
trends, he feels that to specialize upon a good product, to 
make that product good enough to create a special demand 


for it, is the path of good business judgment and efficiency. 
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At the present time, Patterson is treasurer and general 
manager of the Roanoke Mills Company, and _ president 
and general manager of the Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company. 

On Mareh 18th, 1912, the Roanoke River overflowed its 
banks to the highest level within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. As a result, a potential malarial fever plague 
that 


Patterson 


showed 
But 


seemed to be town’s destiny. Examination 
there was 49.8 per cent possible infection. 

got busy. Engaging General Gorgas, whose fame in ef 
fecting sanitary measures under similar circumstances it 
Porto Rico, Guam, and the Canal Zone, was international, 
in cooperation with the Government Health Department 
and his own physicians, Patterson wasn’t long in eradieat 
1923 


showed an infection of less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


ing the malarial pest, and a report in the fall of 

So much for the moment about Patterson’s work insofar 
as his: particular interests are concerned. In history we 
know of men as being great largely because of a few, or 
possibly only one or two, outstanding contributions to their 
But 


dent, nor is it likely in any case, where a man receives pre- 


veneration. those achievements do not come by ace! 


ferment and reeognition at the hands of his brethren, that 


other fundamental qualities, not visible at first, may be 
brought to light. 

Sam Patterson, in addition to building Roanoke Rapids, 
has done another thing which, in the minds of his brother 
leader 


manufacturers, brings him to the forefront as a 


among them, For years he has taken an especial interest 
in legislation—not seeking, however, political office for 
himself—and through unselfish labor, has rendered the in 
dustry an invaluable service in this direction. An out 
standing accomplishment of his work along this line has 
been an effective activity in the correction of misinforma 
tion and supplying a lack of information with reference 
to true conditions in the southern cotton mill, in the minds 
of the laity. 

For years he was chairman of the legislative committee 


North 


lina and when the southern manufacturers began a conecert- 


of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Caro- 


ed campaign to present to the people of the country the 
actual facts with reference to the three so-called child la 
bor amendments, Patterson was found a pioneer on the 
frontiers of this work, having this activity in charge. 
Personally, Patterson is endowed with a physical bear 
ing which but reflects the aggressiveness and energy of the 
man as manifested in his achievements. Standing over six 
feet in height, possessed of handsome features, he looks 
the part of the role he has assumed in the South’s industrial 
life. 
tion of his fabrics, but until recently, subordinates invaria 


A large part of his time now is given to the distribu 


bly found him at work early, and for years, due no doubt 
to his earlier contact with the mill, he kept in immediate 
While relegating 


touch with affairs of a detailed nature. 


the closer work of manufacturing to associates, he even 
now keeps informed on the mechanical side of the mill; a 
and 


His personal knowledge of processes and equipment 


habit the man mechanically-minded trained never 


loses. 
is an aid in his work of an executive nature now, since it 
gives him an appreciation of the physical abilities of his 
plants. 

While to the stranger Patterson presents a dignified 
impressiveness, upon acquaintance he is most affable and 
His consider him without equal 


approachable. friends 
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as a racounteur of stories, a human trait in which he finds 


enjoyment. Contaet with his fellow-man, the 


assoclation 
with his fellows is one of Patterson’s pleasures. 

In his thinking, Patterson has an inelination to elarity 
and shows an ability to reveal the simplicity of thi 


to other minds appear complicated—a capacity for 


ing a thing through in simple terms, and of explaining 


in like manner. Careful and conservative in his actions, he 


is as well thorough in the accomplishment of a task. View 


ing a subject from all angles, his decisions are positive, : 


from subordinates he expects thoroughness and aceuracy 


n the consummation of duties. His appreciation of pos 


sible difficulties, and his own understanding of the situa 


2 38 
whe 


tion, temper his requirements with reason, so that 


demanding fairness and honest effort, he exemplifies the 


true executive in that he is in no way a hard taskmaster. 


An understanding of buman nature, a elos 


life and living, 


He has 


and to the common affairs of ake up an 


other attribute of Patterson’s charaeter. never 


taken on any special sport as a hobby. but ever 


persona 


This story of Samuel Finley Patterson was prepared, in accordance with our 
biographical sketch and character study of the incoming president of the 


Manufacturers Association. 


dustry one of its great leaders, and causes the deepest personal loss to the legion of friends who 


knew him as a man. 





American Cotton Manufacturers Convene 


Now that it’s all over, the delegates who attended 
annual convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association in Atlanta on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
18th and 19th, are recalling with pleasant recollections 


most enjoyable occasion as guests of the Gate City of the 
South. 


ter 


Atlanta, whose repulation as a eonvention ¢ity Is inte 
national, lived up to her previously established standards 


as a hostess with unsurpassed hospitality and the spirit en 


gendered by the convention was one of thorough enjoyment 
and pleasure during the two-day visit. 
The excellence of the entertainment was equalled in an 


other way by the profitableness and timeliness of the cot 
itself. The 


developments which, properly consum- 


vention program transactions at the meeting 


marked the way for 
mated, should be resultful of much good for the industry. 
A record crowd attended the convention, and ineluded 
a number larger than usual of important figures fron 
New York and the eastern textile manufacturing territory. 


William B. MaeColl, 


president of the National Association of Cotton Manufae 


These visitors were led officially by 


turers, Robert Amory, past-president, John E. Rousamerie, 


president of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants, 
of New York. and other outstanding figures in the distrib 
: iting and manufacturing branches of the industry 


William J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga., president of the 
American Association, presided at the sessions, being ably 
assisted by Winston D. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The first session was brought to order on Tuesday mort 


Adams, secretary-treasurer, of 


ing by President Vereen in the Georgian ball-room of the 
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Feeling that this story presents his characteristics and ac« 
as those who knew him best will recognize, it is published as a 
and a sincere tribute to his memory.—The Editors. 


ent i ¢ Rose il Ma g Lo pany I 
daughter, Mildr » is now Mr ; Beard Ss 
bury. 

custom, as a 
American Cotton 
Mr. Patterson's sudden death on May 27th removes from the in- 
; 
omplishments 
chronicle of his achievements 
\tlanta Biltmore Hotel, where t ons were held. | 










































IS understood, he finds grea njovment 


now, oO rolng ) 
a cireus, a baseball game or ilar attractions—and 
admits it. VUeeasionally, he finds opportur \ 7) ! 
fishing expedition \ elose ! 

In additio ik -peniiaiet alin Pate: 
devise the pe r was pres M 
irers’ Assoela of Nor ( 
North Carolina State College er 
half of ¢ itior ror | \ 
Bank of Roano ipl Re 


invocation by Dr 


Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Hon Clifford W 


lowing the 
Central 


ker, governor of Georgia, made the lress of w 


g ome, 
whieh Cason J. Calla vay, of LaGrange, responded ir 
brief and happy manner. 

\ppointment of committees was next announced by 
president as follows: Nominations \\ D). Anderso Vl 

I ; and S 
Pp Cooper, Hen erson, N. e;. R solutions J H Separ 
Gastonia, N. C., ehairman; Alex Long, Roek Hill. Ss. 
ind H. L. Williams, Columbus, Ga 
President’s Address. 

President Vereen next read the annual address of the 
resident, which follows, This paper ontained us yt 
pertinen port and value to the industry at the preser 
Lille t pal ng ro t > ) t oO 
cussing more particularly phases of the indus‘rv of 
concern at the moment Mr. Vereen said in part: 

“If I correctly interpret the attitude of members of 
the cotton textile industry at this time, it is that of the 
gravest coneern over the pre ! mn e Industry 
Without further roductio1 ere e, I invite your at 
tention to a few pertinent obser ons relating to the sta 
bilization of our business 

“Tt is gratifying that the preset i de of e courts 


and the Washington administration, on a strietly nonpar 


tisan basis, permits us at last to diseuss matters of such 
vital interest from both a direct and a practieal standpoint 


At the outset I wish to emphasize that anything I 
may sav is based upon the well-established principle of 
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supply and demand; that the supply should be equal to 
the full demand and without artificia] stimulus or restric- 
tive regulation. I by no means limit this principle to the 
output of our own particular mills, but I heartily favor its 
extension to other industries, particularly to the cotton- 
growing industry, which is our principal souree ef raw 
material. 

“May I go a step further and add, if America, with 
her great productive capacity, is to maintain her present 
position and continue to move forward in giving to her cit- 
izenship prosperity and happiness exceeding that of any 
nation on the globe, it is most essential that all lines of 
industry—both agricultural manufacturing—adjust 
their affairs so as to conform to this great law of supply 
and demand and that the various groups so associate them- 
selves that they be thoroughly informed at all times as to 
the probable demand and arrange their production so as 
to fully meet it. 

“As I analyze the situation, the textile industry today 
is suffering simply because it has sought to continue op- 
erations in violation of this great natural law and as I see 
it, such a condition will continue until we accord our op- 
If such is the case, we 


and 


erative policies in line with it. 
must set ourselves to the task of balancing production to 
consumption and this requires knowledge, complete, ac- 
curate and up-to-date, as to what the demand is or will be 
and we must absolutely govern ourselves accordingly. Of 
course, there are other contributing factors—the improve- 
ment of our merchandising methods, the development of 
new markets, research and the utilization of more efficient 
devices in manufacturing to lower costs, ete., to which I 
shall later refer. But at the outset, as fundamental, we 
must balance production and know more of probable con- 
sumption demand. That knowledge is power is true in our 
textile situation today as it is in all others. 

“Realizing this fact, your board of government last 
spring initiated steps in cooperation with the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York to compile statis- 
ties as to production, stocks of goods on hand and unfilled 
orders against these stocks, for a limited range of staple 
fabrics, and I am gratified to report that splendid progress 
has been achieved. 

“Tn connection with these plans, your president spent 
some ten days in New York early last summer, visiting 
among the commission merchants and discussing arrange- 
ments with them for this work. It was gratifying to note 
at the time such a splendid response, and the work then 
started has been carried on in splendid fashion. 

“Manifestly, we had to begin in a limited way, with only 
a few standard constructions used, and at the start, the 
progress was necessarily slow but the groups reporting have 
been extended, and there is every indication that the work 
will continue to grow in value and service. I shall not go 
into more extended detail here except to urge that each 
and every one of you be present at the session this after- 
noon, when this vital phase of activity will be further con- 
sidered. 

Must Work IN GROUPS. 

“One careful thought on this whole situation, when en- 
deavoring to determine the productive possibilities, the 
actual production, the demand and various essential ele- 
ments, will convince all that in this great cooperative ef- 
fort, it is essential to work in groups: To illustrate: Ex- 
cept in a general way, there is very little in common be- 
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tween the denim manufacturer, the print cloth manufac- 
turer, and the fine yarn spinner, and striking comparisons 
can be drawn through the entire industry. The denim 
manufacturers have their peculiar problems, and likewise 
each group manufacturing similar products. It is clearly 
apparent, without further discussion, that the only prac- 
tical and feasible plan is to work in groups of similar 
produets. 

“The success of this undertaking is dependent on the 
measure of cooperation you accord it and, as one who has 
given a great deal of thought along with the members of 
your board of government, I cannot too strongly urge 
your active interest and support. As I see it, if we are 
to adjust our production to meet the consumptive needs of 
the public, we must know, in the language of the reputed 
‘Tar Heel’ congressman, ‘where we are at,’ now and at all 
future times. 

“In this connection and bearing directly on it, I am 
reminded of the wonderful manner in which the steel and 
other industries have worked out their problem. I am ad- 
vised that the steel manufacturers, headed of course by 
the United States Steel Corporation, compile the most ac- 
curate, complete and up to date figures as to production, 
demand, and unfilled orders and that operations are abso- 
lutely in line with this data received. 

“Of course, it is true that the problem with steel and 
other industries is more simple in effective handling than 
our own, because a half dozen or a dozen corporations con- 
trol the vast bulk of the output, but what they have done 
points the way to what we can also do and the lesson as to 
the value of such information is striking and unmistakable. 

IMPROVE MERCHANDISING MerHops. 

“There can be no difference of opinion, gentlemen, as 
to the desirability, indeed the fundamental necessity of the 
stabilization of the textile industry. I have already re- 
ferred to several features and phases of this problem, the 
due consideration and rightful handling of which will go 
far toward bringing about this much-to-be-desired result. 

“There is another factor having a direct bearing on the 
situation to which I solicit your most earnest and intensive 
attention; I refer to the improvement of our merchandising 
the betterment of distribution, 
whereby our goods may be moved in a more economical and 
expeditious way from the sources of production—the mills 
—into the hands of the consumers—the public. 

“T do not for one moment delude myself with the idea 
that I am qualified to offer you this morning a solution 
to this most difficult problem; it is one that has so many 
angles, so many ramifications, so many cross-currents and 
so many inter-related factors that while a plan might work 
in one case, that same plan might be wholly impracticable 


methods, of our system 


in another. There are, however, certain generic and fun- 
damental factors underlying all situations, to which I shail 
briefly refer and which must be taken into account before 
any lasting or effective solution may be reached. 

“Such vital changes have occurred within recent years 
in modern merchandising methods—chain store develop- 
ment, installment, hand-to-mouth buying, cooperative mar- 
keting and fashion’s dictates—that we must revise, revamp 
and bring up to date our distribution agencies. 

“No longer are marketing channels and methods cut and 
dried; they are being improved almost daily through com- 
petitive efforts. These channels cross, separate and merge 
again, taking diverse ways in different industries to meet 
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particular needs as they are being discovered. In the tex- 
tile field, this has been particularly true. 

“With such a multiplicity of fabrics being manufac- 
tured, with so many producing centers scattered north and 
south, and even into the middle west and far west, with 
such a variety of uses to which cotton goods are put and 
such a consumption field constantly broadening, this prob- 
lem, to my mind, is one of outstanding interest. 
the south, we are as yet somewhat remote from the estab- 
lished centers of distribution, which makes it all the more 
imperative that we give increasing attention to this prob- 


Here, in 


lem. 

“However that may be, before going further, permit 
me to emphasize a few preliminary but salient factors. 
While I appreciate that I may thereby subject myself to 
the charge of triteness, still without due attention to these 
points, even the best distributing means wil] fail. 


Must Know Costs. 


manufacturers know what their 


And by costs, we must include every 


“More of 


goods cost them. 


our must 





Winston D. Adams, Secretary and Treasurer. 


element that enters into manufacturing expense, deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes and overhead charges of all kinds. 
Avoidable wastes in operation must be eliminated. A real- 
be had of the fact 


sort of relationship between the various units in the indus- 


ization must that there is the closest 
try and that no one group can long be prosperous if other 
groups are unprofitable. 

“The closest relationship should exist between the man 
ufacturer and his selling agency. I would further strongly 
recommend that you encourage your selling agent to coor 
dinate his efforts with those of other selling agencies. 

“Tt is a recognized fact that present merchandising 
methods are antiquated in many ways, due very largely 
to the lack of any coordination between our selling agen 
cies. One of the factors largely contributing to distress- 
ing conditions during the past few years has been the policy 
of our mills to operate continuously and thereby accumu 
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late stocks of goods when there was an almost complete 
cessation of consumption demand. 

“While the motive—a desire to provide our employees 
with work—was laudable, the policy has been unfortunate, 
even from the standpoint of our employees themselves, to 
say nothing of our stockholders. An added motive in full 
production, some operating night and day, has been to re- 
duce overhead costs—this has been very short-sighted poli 
ey, the fact being that the surplus production has so re- 
duced the price of the product that much more than the 
saving on overhead has been lost. 

“We must 


find a avoid 


way to 


this excess production 





President William J. Vereen. 
of goods, which has depressed our markets below costs dur- 
ing intervals of every six months for the past several years. 
Under present methods, these periods of depression and 
losses have run about six months and in many cases have 
more than absorbed the profits of the other six months in 
the vear. 


] 


“Not only has the policy of over-production caused 


} 
losses to 


losses to the mills, but it has meant heavy many 
of our customers, who, having purchased our goods for 
process and distribution are caught in one of these periods 
of over-production and price-cutting. Having learned their 
lesson, they buy today from hand to mouth. Thousands 
of our customers appeal to us to stabilize the market, and 
this cannot be accomplished by over-production. 
“Heretofore, the bulk of om has been han 


. 
production 


dled through commission houses located in the majority of 
eases in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. Their fune- 
tion has been to study the consumption field, keep in 


toue! 


with buying agencies, analyze trends in marketing require 





ments; and in cooperation with mill executives, bring 


producer, with the least element of waste motion, into ade- 









quate and profitable touch with the buyer. Having ae 
quired a high degree of skill in performing marketing fune- 
tions, through specialization and economies, perfected by 
combining products made by different producers to meet 
existing needs, these so-called middlemen rendered an in- 
valuable service in the development of our industry, espe- 
pecially to us in the south; and I, for one, desire to pay 
tribute to their valued aid. 

“But epoch-making changes in the distribution field de 
mand today a modernizing of our merehandising methods. 
We hope that this ean be achieved in hearty cooperation 
with our existing agencies. 

Stupy Export QUESTION. 

“In connection with better distributing methods, the 
thought occurs to me that in the past we have not given 
adequate attention to our export situation, as a means ot 
enlarging and stabilizing our marketing field. True, more 
than 80 per cent of our production is consumed at home, 
but this surplus stock, which has heretofore at times been 
dumped upon our domestic market, has paralyzed business, 
so much so as to lower prices below the cost of manufac- 
ture. 

“Tf some plan could be devised whereby this overplus 
of production could be marketed abroad, a most salutary 
effect upon our whole industry would be achieved. Would 
it not be a most desirable development if our established 
commission merchants, who heretofore, in a more or less 
disjointed manner, have been eatering to the foreign field, 
would cooperatively establish a large export company with 
adequate capital and branches in the leading markets of 
the world, and thereby develop a real export business, en- 
larging the distribution field, and at the same time relieve 
the pressure on our invaluable domestic market? 

“T am confident that the mills who are clients of these 
selling houses would accord the plan their whole-hearted 
and unqualified support and cooperate with them in every 
way to make it a success, And by cooperation, I mean in 
the quoting of prices, the extension of attractive terms, as 
well as the manufacture of such goods as would find a 
ready sale abroad. Would it not be better if such fabries 
going to foreign markets were sold on almost any terms, 
provided the pressure on our vastly more important do- 
mestic market were relieved? These are but suggestions to 
give emphasis to the point I am seeking to make, in the 
hope that the idea may be considered, my sole aim being 
the promotion of any legitimate and proper steps that 
may aid in the stabilization of our industry. 

“T beg of you that you seek by every means possible to 
give to these problems every resource and effort at your 
command. The goal toward which we are striving is the 
stabilization of the textile manufacturing industry—not ‘on 
our backs, so to speak, as has been the ease largely in 
the recent past, but ‘on our feet,’ paying good wages to 
our operatives, rendering a real and economical service to 
the public, providing healthful and attractive working and 
living conditions for our people and earning a reasonable 
net profit for our stockholders. 

“T challenge the statement which has been made—that 
southern mill men are individualists and will never coop 
erate with their fellow manufacturers—that the fight is on 
and ’twill be the ‘survival of the fittest.’ 

“The charge is unwarranted and those making it have 
no proper appreciation of the problems under’ which 
southern textile manufacturers have labored. The story 
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of yesterday was financing and building the mills in a 
section devastated and impoverished by the unfortunate 
war of the sixties, training and edueating the employees 
and fighting for a place in the American and world mar- 
kets. This struggle and the wonderful accomplishments are 
too well known to all of you heroes who were a part of it 
for a younger man to recount the details here. 

“The spirit which met and overcame the difficulties of 
the past still lives and will carry on. The problems of to 
day will be mastered—not by the passing of a resolution, 
but the same spirit, brains and hard work, so essential to 


the continued success of any individual business or indus 


try. 

“Proper cooperation and coordination are essential to- 
day to the welfare of many branches of the textile industry. 
We owe it to our stockholders, to our employees, and to 
our customers—ves, further, we owe it to our great coun 
try, to fall in line with other great industries, who have 
successfully worked out their problem, and do our full 
part in the making of a still greater America. 

“In conclusion, permit me, gentlemen, to express to 
the hoard of government and to the chairmen and individ 
ual members of the various committees, the thanks of our 
association for the very valuable and timely services rend 
ered during the past year. To Mr. Adams, our able and ef- 
ficient seeretary, who labors untiringly for the good ot 
the association, allow me to express my deep appreciation 
for his loyal cooperation and assistance. To all of you, 
the members of this association, I am indebted for your 
constructive suggestions and able support.” 

Following his own remarks, the president introduced 
Dr, Gus W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., whose subject was “Service through Industry.” 

Dr. Dyer, who has addressed manufacturers’ conven 
tions for several] years on subjects relating to economies 
and allied topies, and whose remarks have been earried in 
these columns, made an intefesting address touching upon 
various phases of economic and political subjects of perti 
nenee to industry and manufacturing. 

The coneluding speaker of the session was Senator 
Walter F. George, of Georgia, who discussed “The Stabi 
lization of Industry through Agriculture.” Senator George 
outlined the condition of the southern farmer today as a 
result of eeconomie developments during the past few dec 
ades, and made a plea for serious consideration of his sit 
uation, and for some plan providing for an equitable dis 
tribution of the national income looking to more prosperity 
of a permanent character for the agriculturist. 

The Afternoon Session. 

At 2:30 o’elock Tuesday afternoon, the convention met 
in executive session to discuss the pertinent question of 
“Statistics in the Cotton Textile Industry.” Previous to 
this, however, N. Baxter Jackson, vice-president, Chemical 
National Bank, New York City, addressed the manufae 
turers, giving “Observations of the Textile Industry from 
a Banker’s Viewpoint.”’ His remarks follow in part: 

“You are today seeking the stabilization of your indus 
try. This bespeaks stabilization of the value of your prod 
uets. This involves manufacturing, distribution and con 
sumption. 

“First of all, for the accomplishment of this stabiliza 
tion you must believe in your industry and its future. Just 
what is the eondition of the cotton goods manufacturer 


today? To be more specific, what are the conditions ex 
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isting in the business of vour individual members? I have 
heard this diseussed by many textile men during recent 
months, in fact | have received much conflicting intorma- 
tion. 

“For example, a short time ago the agent of a large 
group of mills gave me a statement showing that the opera 
tions of these various mills for the first quarter of the cur 
rent vear had been quite profitable. The same day a manu 
facturer who has not failed to make a substantial profit 
on his invested capital for the past fourteen years, and 
one whose prospects for a continuance of this are rated as 
most excellent by even his competitors. said that he felt 
so blue about the future that he would consider selling his 
property. And why? After hearing such reports from 


; + + 


time to time I have about come to the conelusion that the 
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that “Things 


condition is best represented by the old adage 


they seem.” 


are never as good or as bad as 

“They were not as good in 1920 as the prices for fine 
combed varn indicated, nor are they quite as bad to-day as 
they seem to be to the man who still has a gingham in- 
ventory on hand. 

“The public wants the facts about vour industry, but 

think if what I know of your business had been obtained 
only from what I have read of its condition during the 
past year or so, that I, too, might be blue about its fu 
ture. I believe it to be a mistake to magnify our difficulties 
to the extent that you cause outsiders to fee] that a solu- 
tion cannot be found. All facets should be known—but is 
there any reason why publicity should not be given to the 
bright spots as well as to the unfavorable news! Isn’t there 
something worthwhile advertising? Capital both in the 
form of fixed investment and current credit seeks employ 
ment where it can be safely and profitably used. Confidence 
in such investment is based to a large extent on the man- 
agement employing such funds. If management doubts 
the future of an industry is it any wonder that capital 
should grow timid and seek investment in other channels? 
Your Association is warranted in taking action to see that 
vour industry is not misrepresented. 

“The next point which presents itself to an outsider is 
have you adjusted your affairs to meet many new condi 
tions which have injected themselves into business in recent 
vears ? 


“Nothing short of revolution has been taking place In 
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nany business methods. Many practices, and methods 
productio1 accepted as Lne¢ aw and gospel, hoa Viln tra 
dition, have been si rapped and thre l aside a elongilg 
to the ancients. We hardly realize what has happened u 
til we compare I any ndustrie e€ wa it doing 

ness to day W1in What 1] V e! " ig 

“In ma V lines of business the managemen ave made 
a real honest-to-goodness analvsis of their affair Re 
sults have not been gratifving in many eases—waste, lo 
motion and other tactors were found to be adding a grea 
load to eosts. 

“T was amaze O lea! ol a surve ade nde é 
direction of Secretary Hoover of six t pica (Americar I 
dustries (Textiles, Metals, Shoes, Printing, Build 
Ready made eiotning’) s wing rreventable waste mn these 
industries ranging fro 29 to 64 per cent—averaging 
among them a 19 per cent representing near ye 
half of their total effort 

“Ts vour industry as efficient as can be made to be 
As to how this applies to individual 1 . in only be 
answered DY their management 

An analvsis of iste 1 Io ntveresting \ £ 
the tems appear p were isl I iC ) 
vaste in lost 1 ns vaste ng ngs W e 
put Tew peopie vaste n an etiort sel] tne nsa if 

“In other words unwarranted competition, custom and 
adherence to tradition plaved at portant par I s 
waste. Discount these figures substantially if vé ire te 
do so—and st they are lmpressive and they have caused 
many business men to truly ‘turn the use upside dowr 

oe old accepted and rocKk-! bbed met Ms O etall 
and wholesale distribution are being questioned. Just what 
changes will be permanent I am not prepared to sav. How 
ever, the trend in distributior sa toward reaueing its 
cost something in whic vou are interested 

“Some peopl have n et these conditions, others are busy 
doing SO, Still others seem oblivious even to thelr existence 
Wher ao vou stand ? A questior tor ever ! ri isk 
himself 

“Some people have nea xhnausted the surp 
¢ for this ‘new day ‘to disappear. The ‘good old days’ 
for manv ‘Good old Fabrics’ gone and the man w 
basing his hopes for future production, to be use 
«loth tor ever Wo petticoats mignt just as we quida 
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“It’s more comfortable not to change, but if old meth- 
ods over a period of years fail to produce satisfactory 
profits—something new is needed. An industry to be healthy 
over a period of years must produce profits. Otherwise 
your capital becomes exhausted and under such conditions 
no new money ean be attracted to the industry. Also in- 
ability to properly finance a business nearly always means 
a sacrifice of values. 

“Of course, the products of different mills vary great 
ly. Obviously, the problems of the crepe manufacturer 
are somewhat different from the mill manufacturing sheet- 
Different as their situations may be, however, there 
that do affect both, 
and if general stabilization is lacking in any great num- 


ing. 


are certain fundamental conditions 
ber of the branches of an industry, all other branches are 
usually affected before the conditions out of line are ad- 
justed. The waves from a stone thrown in a pool all reach 
its banks, though some points are touched before others. 
No industry can fail to be affected if any considerable 
number of its members are operating in conflict with any 


> 


fundamental economic laws. 

“Let me repeat again that the stabilization of your in 
dustry is affected by production, distribution and consump 
tion. Let us look now at the general subject of produc- 
tion. What has been the situation in regard to production 
in our major industries and how does this compare with 
your experience? <A study of our economic history shows 
the production and consumption of economic goods about 
1900. 


the war production gained on consumption. 


the outbreak of 
Then 


Consumption became 


in balance around From then to 
came 
the war and its attendant demands. 
abnormal—production was speeded up to mateh the de 
mand. The production of cotton goods followed other lines 
in this period. 

“The war came to an end. 

“Much abnormal demand also disappeared with this. 
What has been the situation since then? First, the painful 
adjustment of ’20 and ’21, followed by periods of fair de- 
mand, interspersed with months of unsatisfactory demand 
and unprofitable prices for much of your product. 

“Why have conditions been unsatisfactory ? 

“To an outsider it appears to be a form of over-pro 
duction—existing periodically in most sfaple lines—not af 


fecting all at the same time nor to the same degree. 


“Tt has, of course, been elaimed by some that such was 


not the case—instead they have been pleased to eall it un- 


der-consumption. I am not prepared to definitely make 
this distinction and am not appearing before you as a doc- 
tor for your ailments but merely to give you the observa- 
tions of an interested friend. 

“Three years ago however detailed figures were pre- 
pared within the industry to show that the increase in 
productive capacity since 1899 was not out of line with the 
increase in population. 

“Tn fact it was shown that in the cotton goods indus 
try the production per capita in 1921 was less than in 1914. 
At that time it was claimed that cotton manufacturing had 
been thrown out of gear by three successive short crops of 
cotton, causing high prices and resulting in under consump- 
tion. Now we have experienced two years of large crops. 
Still results are unsatisfactory—unsatisfactory during a pe 
riod when the consumption of economic goods has been 
great.- Never in peace times has labor been more univer- 
sally employed nor has the purchasing power of the na- 
tion been greater. 

“Are you meeting the public demand? The publie will 
pay high prices for what they want but not a cent for 
what you want them to take. 

“To overcome these unsatisfactory conditions in the 
cotton goods trade apparently the only action taken, has 
been spasmodic eurtailment—but this has not brought stab!e 
conditions. This 
this time. 
even more drastic than its ardent advocates proposed—the 


same subject was discussed last year 


about There followed an enforced curtailment 


drought. Yet six months later, generally speaking, you 


find the market for many of your produets with demand 


too weak to support prices which will show you a fair 


return. 
“Ts it not 
more than periodic curtailment is required to bring sure 


therefore logical to assume that something 


and permanent stabilization? 


“Different type mills, let me state again, have different 
problems, but is not the question of operating many mills 
on a continuous day and night schedule worthy of some 
this 


+ 


serious consideration? Some at least have followed 
plan of operation, justifying it on the reduced overhead ob- 
tained. For some it proved to be a mythical overhead— 
the cost figure was realized, but the overproduction in the 
product produced resulted in an inventory loss far greater 


than the cost of producing a smaller volume of business. 
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In so far as I know there is no necessity for the con- 
tinuous operation of cotton mills except the desire of the 
management to do so. In some industries the situation is 
different. Once placed in operation the blast furnace of 
the steel industry must be kept going; the same is true 
of other units of this business. In following this program, 
however, they realize that there will be periods when these 
departments of their business will not be in operation. 
This necessarily brings about distinet cyeles in such indus 
tries and their products are priced accordingly. 
“Another policy which has brought about over-produc 
tion in certain lines, has been the continuous shifting of 
mills from the production which they are equipped to han 
dle, to lines where they believe the other fellow to be making 
a profit. The question as to whether or not there would 
be a continuing demand for such inereased production has 
seemed to play no part in the minds of many who decided 
to change the character of their product. Experience or 


fitness of organization necessary to make the new fabric 


likewise seems to have caused no consideration. How ex- 
pensive and sad some of this changing has proven to be! 
It is much like the crowd on a boat rushing first from one 
side to the other making equilibrium or stability impossible. 
“Seeing these conditions existing over a period of years 
and the limited results obtained from the type of curtail 
ment adopted, I cannot help but feel that a thorough and 
comprehensive study of the whole industry is needed to 
give you the information you require to enable you to di 
rect your business in a way to produce a permanent sta 
bility. 
“Why 


vou know 


have conditions continued unsatisfaetorv? Do 


eon 


“Each man presumably knows his own lines, but 


certed action and cooperative effort is needed to solve the 


perplexing questions confronting a great industry such as 


yours. To effect this you need organization—the organ 


ization of your industry. 


“The organization first of individual units—these be 


ing the conception of individual minds. Industries con 


posed of these units provide a common interest, so we find 


management working with management for a common 


rood. 
“In my opinion much benefit might acerue to the cot 
ton manufacturers by applying this kind of cooperation 


real cooperation. 
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“Some needed in other indus- 
B ards, ete, Why 


naustryv or at least the eotton manu 


representative body was 


tries so organized Institutes, 


they 


shouldn’t the textile 


facturers have some such permanent body to study the eon 


ditions affecting all of your members—first a comprehen 


sive study of conditions within the industry, then outside 


conditions whieh af 


reet it. 


“Then vou have a real basis of considering what should 
be done—in just what ways vou should cooperate. Such 
a Board or Institute composed of your members, your sell 


ing agents and others could pertor i useful service, but 
for its direeting head it would require some one to do 
nothing but direet it. It’s a job for one man and a big 
one too! To accomplish very uch there is needed some 
one to carry on, when individual members are occupied 
with their own problems of the moment—these will alwavs 
exist. 
. “Your business is complex. The use of your produet 
is so wide that your prosperity is affected by conditions 
prevailing in many lines of industry. Such a Board could 
gather much valuable information on these subjects 
vou. 

“Such an organization could organize your dustr 
a way to keep at the least the major divisions posted as 
to production and consumption of its lines In so far as 
I have been able to learn, statisties available at the present 
time cover only the major lines of woven fabries, and do 
not inelude any detail as to tl ua y and value of ma 
terials produced in finished or converted for Fur 
more information is lacking to show the proportior 
ferent lines that wo into the various econsu ng channe 
Also I have never seen any statisties r SUI l 4 
eotton fabries as their raw iterials r e qual 
ised in this wa 

“Surely such information is valuab to yu al 
east most ot eould be obtained by 1 Board or | 
stitute. 

“Your members are entitled to know 
is doing and who is using vour produet ar in wha 
1mounts, the prospeets for the futur ind genera 
tions affeeting this 

“Such information in vour hands I f vy believe would 
impress upon vou that there is no such thing as 
husiness—as existing separate and independer er 
ines of business. Your produets go into too mar 
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for you to be independent of what is happening in our other 
industries. 

“As one of its functions why couldn’t such a Board 
or Institute establish a Bureau of Research. For a hundred 
years your business has been on a factory basis but up to 
comparatively recent vears, vour produets have been used 
almost entirely for household and wearing apparel. Di- 
versification of use has come within the past twenty years 


or so, but even then to what extent has the cotton manu- 


» Did the eotton manu- 


facturer been responsible for this? 
that 


leather ? 


cotton could be used to 
Don’t think 
uses might be found for 


facturer work out the faet 


manutacture artificial you under 


right condition of research 


new 


the use of cotton cloth? Nearly every other big industry 
is spending millions in research work to find new uses for 
ts product. And they are finding them every day! As a 
big manufacturer said recently, every industry needs in a 
atherer. 


gi 


top position an idea 
“Think of the 


turers of electrical equipment in 


millions spent by the manutac- 


vreatl 


researeh work—has it 


paid? 
“At least you wouldn’t object to owning some of their 
shares, 


“Outside of a few individua] mills, who is studying 


new uses for cotton goods? Some members are blaming un 


profitable business on under consumption. So much the 


more reason for developing new uses. You ean only sell 


what the public wants. Seeing what other industries are 


doing are you not justified in considering some unified 


action in the study of new uses? 


“Why couldn’t such a board or Institute through some 


department attract to the cotton goods industry creative 


genius going into other lines? Have followed what 


vou 


other industries are doing along this line? They are 


scouting for brains in vouth and then planning education 


to mould these brains for thought in their own lines. 


“In conclusion let me again sav that vou ean accom- 


plish just the same results as other business men have 


achieved by applying the same brand of cooperation.” 


At the 


vention entered into executive 


conclusion of Mr. Jackson’s address, the con- 
session for the discussion of 
the subject named, and the press was asked not to report 
the proceedings. However. the session developed into a 


most fruitful one from the standpoint of possible vesults, 


and at its eonelusion, the association authorized a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Vereen, Patterson and Gos 
sett to select a larger committee representative of the dif- 


ferent manufacturing groups in the association, to evolve 


some plan whereby the conditions of the industry dis 


cussed in the meeting might be ameliorated. 
This followed the presentation of a suggested idea by 
George S$. Cotton 


Mills, 


Harris, president of 
Atlanta, of a 


the Exposition 


Cotton Textile Institute. 

Mr. Harris would comprise the 
Board of 
technical experts as required; con- 


The 


The plan suggested by 


following organization: directors; director gen- 


eral; chief statistician: 
verters; wholesalers; retailers: and legal director. 
functions being as follows: 

Secure. tabulate and distribute data covering all phases 


of industry and commerce affecting cotton textiles. 


Check and advise the entire industry and trade. 
Publish 
groups, including all yarns. 


periodically a price index by construction 
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Conduct group advertising at home and abroad. 


Conduct research relating to the extension of the use 
of cotton textiles. 

Direct group activities in export trade. 

Direct in all legislation affecting cotton textiles. 

Direct as to trade customs, settlement of disputes, ete. 

Coordinate the work of existing associations. 

The members engaged in an extended discussion of 
ways and means, immediate and permanent, for the solu 
tion of the industry’s distribution problems, and it is felt 
much good will result from the meeting. 

The Annual Banquet 
constituted the third session of the convention, with Pres- 
ident William J. A splendid 


menu was served, and an appreciated and appropriate 


Vereen acting as toastmaster. 


souvenir was distributed by the Cocoa-Cola Company to 
each delegate attending, this consisting of a souvenir Stone 
Mountain Memorial half-dollar. 

The toastmaster presented Mr. MacColl, who brought 
the greetings of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers to the southern mill men, and facetiously suggest- 
ed that since the emigration of textile capital to the South, 


“ean be purchased for their net 


many New England mills 
quick assets, and in order to attract you to our section, we 
nvite vou to purchase some of these plants and locate in 
New England.” 

Some negro spiritual numbers from Big Bethel choir, 


famous southern musical aggregation, was the next feature, 


followed by a Charleston dance by little Miss “Tootsie” 
Dunbar. 

Hon. Edwin T. Meredith, former ‘secretary of agricul- 
ture, and editor of “Successful Farming,” was the first 


speaker on the program. Mr. Meredith made an appeal 
to the manufacturers for consideration of the plight of the 
farmer, who is such an economic factor in their own pros- 
perity. He presented a plan of his by which the farmer 


could be given an incentive for the growing of various 
crops in the proper proportions, through an exercise of the 
laws of supply and demand and of incentive. 

Dr. Howard Rondthaler, president of Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 


banquet, discussing the amazing paradoxes which have been 


was the concluding speaker at the 


southern life 


brought about in through the development 
of the southern textile industry. 

Vocal selections by the Emory Quartette, and an “‘ad- 
dress” by “Professor” Manning of Emory, were other fea 
tures. 

A matter of considerable interest was the distribution 
of a special edition of The Atlanta Journal devoted to the 
convention, in which satirical items regarding various lead- 
ing members of the Association were printed. 

The Final Session. 
As usual, the Wednesday 


over largely to business, and the reports of the secretary- 


morning session was given 
treasurer, joint president of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers, National Committee, and Traf- 
fie Committee were read and accepted, as was the report 
of the 
features of particular interest at this session, the first be 
Gordon Cobb, of Laneaster, S. C., 


resolutions committee. There were, however, two 
ing an address by F. 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern Textile Association on 
“Research and the Southern Textile Association” 
Mr. Cobb outlined the plans and purposes of the As- 
sociation along the line of developing standards, saying in 


part: 
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“It is a generally conceded fact that it is very hard to 
hold the interest of a body of men when your talk consists 
mostly of statistics—figures and cold facts—and as my 
short talk will be more or less along that line, I hope you 
will bear with me for just a few minutes while I make an 
effort to present to you what we believe to be one of the 
most vital needs of the textile industry. 

“For a number of years the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion has been hammering at the problem of the operation of 
your machinery. I only wish I had time to go into de- 
tail to show you the things we have done in our Associa- 
tion which has given us more even, stronger yarns with 
the result of increased production and more product per 
operative in your mills, 

“To confirm this statement, I only ask you to refer to 
your records of ten years ago and compare them with 
your present records to get you to realize whether the 
overseers and superintendents have progressed in their 
work. 

“There has been no radical improvement in carding, 
spinning or weaving machinery in the last ten years, but 
with practically the same operating executives there has 
been a wonderful increase in production per machine 
per operative. 

“In 1916 our Association went to work with this 
That if it were possible or practicable for 
to call to your office Monday morning 50 of the most 
cessful superintendents and 50 of the most successful over- 
seers and give them a practical manufacturing problem 


and 


ideg 
in view: vou 


suc- 


and if 75 per cent of those men gave practically the same 
answer, would you not believe that was about the best in- 
formation you could get? 

“We therefore inaugurated a system which has given 
us such information for the benefit of all members of our 
Association. 

“T could tell you of many specific instances where your 
this 
this room who probably would be surprised if I were to 
tell them of improvements made in their mills which re- 
sulted from work done in the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 
cards 


mills have benefited by work. I see many men in 


For example, many of you have installed additional 
that not eonsidered the mill 
was built. 

“Tf vou will refer to the minutes of our meeting held 
at Wrightsville Beach, June, 1916, you will see the full 
explanation that led your superintendents to ask you to 
install those additional cards. 
in more cards per spindle than formerly. 

“In short, gentlemen, we have been determining the 


were necessary when 


Now new mills are putting 


most practical speeds for machines, for settings of machines. 
for product of machines, then we have gone back to our 
jobs and put those ideas into practice. 

“That brings me up to the point or idea I wish to pre- 
sent to you for consideration, which is: 

STANDARDS FOR TEXTILES. 

“To help me get this thought to you, may I ask that 
you please try to call to mind a single industry in the 
United States that has so few recognized standards as the 
textile industry? It is simply appalling to think of the 


billions of dollars invested in an industry in which the 
units are so closely related; yet marketing their product 
in the way the Textile Industry does. 

“We believe that standardization is today the most im- 
portant approach to greater industrial efficiency. 
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“It is estimated that the savings through standardiza- 
tion in the automotive industry alone has shown a saving 


* 


of more than 600 million dollars per year, and you know 


whether that industry is making money for its stockholders 


or not. 
“If you know such things are true in other industries, 
then may I ask why don’t we get something started in the 


textile industry? 
You have 


a customer on some goods you have shipped him. 


a complaint from 
You 


you 


“Just one little illustration: 


call your superintendent to the office, he passes what 

have said to him along to the cloth room overseer with plen- 

ty of dynamite added to make it effective, the cloth room 

man sees his job hanging by a thread, the boss weaver 1s 

What is Until 
] 


those overseers get over their scare, your mill will prob- 


given a similar dose. often the result? 


ably put enough first-class cloth into seconds to have given 


that customer his entire invoice and paid the freight on it. 


A radical statement I’ll admit, but how much _ seconds 


should your mill have anyway on the style of goods you 
are now making? 


“Yes, I know the majority of you would answer that 


your mill is only making 4 or 5 per cent and you think 


2 


that is pretty good, which it is. But have you ever stopped 


that from a 


to think that you have arrived at conclusion 


comparative standpoint and not from knowledge as to what 
really constitutes a piece of first-class cloth? 


“You buy cotton by standards, don’t you? Those 


standards protect you if you get a lot of cotton with such 


a slight variation from the standard as only 1/16 of an 


inch in length of staple or even a slight difference in 


color. 
“Then would it not be a comparatively 


task to 


set up standards of tolerances for our product where we 


easy 


have such common defects as thin places, scratch ups, 


threads out, ete., which are practically the same with all 


woods. If you 


mills whieh are making the same style of 
had such a standard, it would not matter if the whole bot- 
the market, 


Your 


through the experience they did in 1920 if 


your sales would be ab- 


tom dropped out of 


solutely protected. mills would not have to go 


vou had a stand- 


ard of tolerances for your product. 


“The cotton man can make his sales stick by delivering 


even if cotton goes off five 


cotton to a standard. 
But if the 
pound and your customer can find one thin 


cents per 


cloth market goes off five 


pound, cents per 
place in a 
bale of your cloth, he can say the whole shipment is a 
bunch of rags and you have no recourse. 


} 


“To show you the imperative need of standards, I am 


going to make a statement I could not expect you to be 
lieve unless I had an opportunity to demonstrate to you. 
“T can set the folder in your mill to make a stroke of 
exactly 36 inches, run a cut of 200 yards and put a yard 
stick on the folded cloth and each yard will be 36 inches; 
then lay the cloth out on the floor, measure it with a steel 
tape and it will, in some instances, be more than 200 yards. 
In other words, it 
“T could probably cite you instances where 16 ounces 


would seem that a yard is not a yard. 
is not a pound. but I promised not to burden you with 
figures. 

“However, if you doubt these statements, here is some 
thing you can easily try when you go back to your mill. 
Call for the records of baled remnants 


the pound of remnants, and also the yards to the pound of 


note the yards to 
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that same style of goods on the day your remnants were 
baled. You will see that your remnants are always 5 to 


10 points heavier than the regular baling of the longer 
pieces. 
“Now if 


given 


that to be a faet, then it looks like 
about 20 


you find 


you have away yards of cloth in every 


bale of remnants that you have shipped. You know how 
many bales of remnants your mill makes per year, and 
you also know how many years your mill has been running. 
Again I will not burden you with figures, but leave you to 
draw your own conclusions. 

“The American Society for Testing Materials has done 
some research work in an effort to set up standards for 
testing cotton yarns and fabries, but that is about as far 
as they have gone or can go, without the help of the prac- 
I had an interesting talk with Mr. Warwick, 


the secretary, and both he and Dr. Edwards of the U. S. 


tical men. 


Testing Company, New York City, are anxious and willing 
to cooperate with the mills in any way at their disposal 
to find some practical way of setting up standards for 
Textl 


sists of nine national engineering societies, seven depart 


ierican Engineering Standards Committee eon- 


ments of our Government, and nineteen national associa- 
tions, representing practically every industry in the coun 
try except: The Textile Industry. 

“We seem to have standards for everything, except 
textiles. I received the shock of my life when I began to 


look into this standardization problem, and to realize the 


vast amount of work that had been done towards standard 


ization in practically every industry of any note in the 


United States. 


Engineering Standards Committee 


May I refer you to the year book of the 


Ameriean which shows 


their list of cooperating bodies. May I read just a 
them ? 


* Allis-Chalmers 


few of 


Manufacturing Co., Aluminum Goods 


Manufacturing Co., American Automobile Association, 
American Boiler 
Chemiea] Society, A 
Electric 


bor, American Foundrymens Association, American Hard- 


Association, American 


Institute, 


Manufacturers 


nerican Conerete Ameriean 


Railway Association, American Federation of La- 


ware Manufacturers Association, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, American Supply & Machinery Mfgrs. Association, 
and on through the list containing practically every indus 
try in the United States. 

“May I a!so refer you to the list of Official Delegates 
International Standardization Conferences 


to the three 


held in the United States. There were representatives from 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, and on through 
practically every country in the world. 

“May I also refer you to the list of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials with addresses of officers: In- 
stead of calling the officer’s name, I will call the firm which 
employs the officer: United States Rubber Co., Bureau of 
Standards, Mass. Institute of Technology, Cotton Research 
Company; On tire fabries: The United States Rubber Co,; 
On hose, belt The B. F. 


Company; On osnaburg and cement bags, Vuleanite Port 


and numbered duck, Goodrieh 


land Cement Co.; On knit goods, The Hood Rubber Co.; 


On narrow fabrics, The General Electrie Co., and so on 
through the list. 
“Where are you represented, gentlemen? Where is 


Would you not say 


the cotton manufacturer represented. 
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that these men really represent the buyers? 
“We 


practical man have a voice 


overseers and superintendents want to see the 
in setting up these standards 
as a protection to our jobs. The work is beyond the scope 
of our Association. It is up to the presidents and treasurers 
to do something, or are you going to sit still and let some 
kind of an outside organization set up standards for your 
mills? 

Now here is the question: Don’t you believe, gentle- 
men, that you as manufacturers with your practical men 
working in conjunction with the theoretical men could not 
only set up those standards better, but that it would be 
greatly to your financial advantage to do so? 


“That is the thought I wished to present for your con- 


sideration. I thank you most heartily for your time and 
attention.” 

The other feature was an address on “Practical Cost 
Accounting for Cotton Manufacturers,” by E. G. Field, 


of New York, which is published practically in full else- 
where in this issue. 
The report of the nominations committee was made by 
H. B. Jennings, and the following officers were unanimous- 
ly elected for the coming year: 
President, S. F. 
Ist Vice-President, J. P. 
2nd Vice-President, George 8. Harris, of Georgia. 
Winston D. Adams. 
Members Board of Government: T. H. Webb, of North 
J. Callaway, of Georgia; V. M. Montgomery, 


Patterson, of North Carolina. 
Gossett, of South Carolina. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


Carolina; C, 
of South Carolina; and J. J. 

The new president, Mr. Patterson, was not present, due 
to illness, and Mr. Gossett the chair. Thomas 
H. Rennie, of Pell City, Ala., presented to Mr. Vereen the 


Bradley, of Alabama. 


assumed 


retiring president’s medal, which was accepted with a 


speech pledging further cooperation to the organization. 
The convention then adjourned. 
The 


luncheon served in the Pompeian Grill of the hotel, at- 


concluding feature of entertainment was a buffet 


tended by the gentlemen and their ladies. The entertain- 
ment at this function was a series of specialty dances by 
the pupils of Mrs. William Claer Spiker, following which 
the members enjoyed a brief period of dancing. 

The ladies attending the convention with delegates were 
entertained with a luncheon, a trip to Stone Mountain, 
and a dinner on Tuesday evening, also participating in the 


buffet luncheon on Wednesday. 





Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Mass., have re- 
cently adopted the same unique style in the preparation of 
their magazine and circular advertising copy that has pre- 
vailed for years in “Parks Piping Parables.” These little 
talks on humidification, illustrated by cartoons, present 
mighty interesting facts in a breezy style that will not only 
assure them a reading, but the reader will doubtless come 
back looking for more. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., have recently is- 
sued three interesting pieces of service literature. 
No. 39 condulets also devices for 
grounding service wire and conduit system. Bulletin No. 
2075 describes a new Type F service entrance condulet. 
Bulletin No. 2089 illustrates and describes condulets for 


grounding service wire and conduit system. 


Folder 


shows entrance and 








Weighting and Other Chemicals. 

Chemicals are used in connection with starch to obtain 
many properties some of which have already been mention- 
ed. 

The property of starch paste forming a jelly when cold 
may be increased or decreased. It would be well to be 
able to retard the formation of a jelly if at the same time 
the sizing value of the starch were not impaired. Un- 
fortunately, the gain in fluidity is obtained at the cost of 
lower sizing value. Normally, when a jelly forms, it 
cannot be satisfactorily reheated to produce a size of good 
quality. For this reason, it is essential to keep starch 
near the boiling point and never allow it to cool even near 
the jelly forming temperature because even though it does 
not jelly, it soon becomes partly insoluble which may and 
may not affect its physical appearance, but it certainly 
affects greatly its sizing value by decreasing the elastici 
ty and tensile strength of the film it forms. 

Many chemicals and processes have been advocated to 
retard the formation of a jelly and to make possible the 


use of size that has been cooled and reheated. The best 


| 
ne use 


/ 


are only makeshifts, if they are intended to per 
of size prepared the previous day. 
Of course, the plentiful use of fats will very consid 


erably retard the tendency to form a jelly difficult to 
rework after cooling. It makes it possible to apparently 
dissolve the size after it has cooled but this is, to a grea 
extent, an illusion. The reason this appears to be so, is 
that in the presence of a large percentage of fat the jelly 
is not continuous but formed of a large number of sm: 
globules surrounded by fat and of course this breaks up 
readily when reheated. However, it will not form a con 
tinuous film and the elasticity or strength of reworked 
size will not compare with that of fresh size 

Many textile specialists who have carried on real tests 
have decided that it does not pay to keep size overnigh 
The only mills doing it with a measure of success have 
their storage kettles well insulated with asbestos covering 
so that the size remains near the boiling point even over 
night. 

The practice of covering size’ kettles as well as storage 
kettles is gaining every day and rightly so. When the 
advantages of this covering are considered and how cheap- 
ly and easily it ean be done, it is hard to understand why 
there remains a single size kettle in use, not so covered. 

First. It saves very soon more than its cost in steam. 

Second. Less steam being used to keep the size at the 
boiling point, the condensation becomes more negligible 
and more even sizing is the result. 

Third. If size is to be kept at all, it should not be 
allowed to cool much below the boiling point as insoluble 
starch forms rapidly and this starch loses the coloidal 
property essential for good sizing. The ideal way is to 
make size in small batches several times a day and to 
use the size within an hour or two after it is finished. 

[ have mentioned the above before, but at the risk of 
repeating, I want to insist on the urgency of giving even 
results due consideration and if I can impress the man 
in charge with the inadvisability of using reeooked size I 
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Warp Sizing 


BY PAUL SEYDEL. 













































feel that I have rendered him and his employer a real serv 
ice and it is worth re peating. 

China Clay—Kaolin. Kao-lin is a Chinese term ap 
plied to the white mineral used for the making of pores 
lain or china where it derives its Eng ne of China 


Clay. 


China Clay is a pure white « containing a high per 
centage of Hydrated Aluminum Silicate (Al,0,2Si0,2H,0). 
China Clay is fairly well dist: ted over the world but the 
English Clay has an exéellent reputation for textile pur 
poses due to both t ie excellence ot e raw material and 
the efficient treatment it has receive rr Irom gi 
and objectionable contents There are in Georgia exter 
sive elay deposits vhie roperly treated ould eld 


cellent material for textile purpose 


As a sizing material to give weight an e( 
to the yarn, it is of considerablk portanes It is us 
much more abroad than in this country. Sizing Lvs 
not as plastic as potter clays, the plasticity being 
organic and other impurities WV ech make the tter 
undesirable for sizing or fir ng uses. Some users of 
China Clay have complained t t is hard on heddles and 
reeds. Pure china elay is no ra nd if injur s 
caused to heddles and ree s; due to the 
‘lay 1S defi e! nq i { 9 rNnos ~ ] 
be absolutely free fro frit, Mixing a ttie OL the 
with water and rubbing between finge) ns. hould fee 


perfectly smooth and unetuous 


When Kaolin is exposed to sspherie nditions 
crumbles into a powder w contains genera ca, 
quartz and sand which must be e nates his is done 
by mixing the clay wit vater, allowing it to flow into 
pits ealled “sand drags’’ where the coarse particles settle 
The water earrvine the fine particles of elav in suspensior 
is allowed to flow into lone wooder I ivhs The fall be 


ae : ; ; r 
ne water wW | t Suspended @€iay eS 


ing rather sma 
not flow very fast and just enough to permit the gritty 


naterial still in suspensior depos hese troug 


From there the clay water is lead into settling pits and 


finally to settling tanks where s allows » depos I 
water is drained and the wet elay is finally dried 

China Clay for sizing should be otf e best quality, tre 
f- eee. caaeee an ye em ee In heavi 
Irom eoior, grit, organic supdstances, ee; eu eay 
sizing, a good elay is essential, considerable weight ean be 
obtained without a harsh feeling, but the elay must be 
free from grit and have a feel peculiarly unctuous lo 
obtain a good size with elay, the quality of this elay is 
be verv fine so as not to wear the heddles and reeds 


In using elay for sizing, it should be boiled for long 
periods, anywhere from one to five hours, de pend ng on 
the weight, the coneentration of the size and the pureness 
of the clay and whether it is in lumps or in a finely d 
vided powder. Finely powdered clay of a good qualit 
does not need as prolonged boiling as lump elay. ¢ 
a dense, neutral, insoluble and efficient weighting materi: 
The object of using weighters is not solely to add weight 
to a eloth. but as well to obtain a certain feel, to fill 


to improve appearance. A shade cloth for instance would 





be transparent without the addition of some weighter 
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as filler to make the cloth impervious to light. 

Taleum—Soap Stone—French Chalk, represented by 
the chemical symbo] [H,Mg,(SiO,),] is a Magnesium Sili- 
eate. As a weighting material it acts as China Clay. It 
does not mix as readily with size but it is used rather exten- 
sively as a sizing and finishing material. 

The meerschaum used as material for making pipes 
is a compact hydrated silicate of magnesium. In some lo- 
ealities taleum is used more extensively than china elay; 
this is due mainly to local conditions, the proximity of the 
source of supply, saving in freight, and availability. All 
in all, it is not as efficient a weighting material as kaolin 
and at even price china clay is preferable from more than 
one standpoint. 

Barytes—Mineral White—Heavy Spar—Blanc fire. 
BaSO,, has been advocated because it is available in large 
quantities and has very great specific gravity. It exists 
profusely in nature and is obtained artificially by precipi- 
tation of soluble barium salts with sulphuric acid. Has 
more application in finishing than in sizing. It is not 
advisable in sizing as it powders, makes harsh yarns and 
is hard on heddles and reeds. 

Calcium Sulphate—Gypsum—CaSO,. Widely distrib- 
uted in nature as white erystals or when dehydrated a 
white powder, it is called Plaster of Paris. It produces a 
rough harsh fee] and is used more in finishing than in 
sizing. It has been advocated to be used in conjunction 
with chlorides but it does not compare favorably with 
kaolin as a weighting material. 

Barium Chloride—BaCl,. Transparent colorless crys- 
tals, quite poisonous. Has been advocated but is neither 
a practical nor an economical weighting ingredient. 

Magnesium Sulphate—Epsom Salts—Bitter Salts. Nee- 
dle shaped crystals. Is a by-product of the manufacture 
of carbon dioxide. It exists extensively in nature as in 
Stassfurt salt beds. MgSO—7H,O. Contains a little over 
50 per cent water. Magnesium sulphate is used rather 
extensively as a weighting material with zine chloride 
and sometimes magnesium chloride. It is very soluble in 
water and gives a peculiar dull feel to the cloth. 

Sodium Silicate—Na,SiO,. Advocated by some writers 
but should not be used in warp sizing as it gives a very 
harsh feel and is detrimental to heddles and reeds. 

Sodium Sulphate—Glauber Salts—Salt Cake—Na,SO, 
—10H,0, is a by-product of the manufacture of nitric 
acid. Produced also in the manufacture of sodium ear- 
bonate through the reaction of sulphuric acid upon sodium 
chloride or common salt. Half of its weight is water. It 
penetrates the yarn and in some cases acts as a good 
Its erystaline form gives the yarn a peculiar 
appearance. The efflorescent crystals being quite white 
when sufficiently dry. One objection to soluble salts is 
that when dried the crystals may have a tendency to tender 
the warp; for this reason the use of powerful deliquescent 
salts may be used in conjunction with them. Without the 
deliquescent salts, when crystals form they stretch the 
fibers with the effect of tendering the warp. 

Glucose, Dextrose, Grape Sugar. Starch sugar C,H,,0,. 


weighter. 


Fcr commercial use, it is generally not dehydrated and con- 
tains a certain percentage of water. 
from starch usually through acid treatment. 
drated, it erystalizes into a white powder. 
used with weighting materials to obtain a certain feel or 
Without chloride, and if dried too much, it gives 


Glucose is prepared 
When dehy- 
It is sometimes 


finish. 
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a harsh feel. This can be obviated by not drying too hard 
and by the adjunction of deliquescent salts. 

Dextrines are used extensively as a sizing weighting and. 
finishing material with and without the addition of salts 
such as chlorides or sulphates or minerals such as clay or 
French chalk. Dextrines are a starch gum, The dextrines 
used mostly are made from corn, potato and tapioca 
starches. They have very good penetration and adhesive 
properties. They must be used in conjunction with plen- 
ty of softener and deliquescent salts to overcome the stiff 
and the sticky feeling they would otherwise impart to the 
fabrie. 

Thin boiling starches obtained through the action of 
acids or ferments upon raw starches are also advocated as 
weighting materials. When the acids or ferments have 
acted sufficiently on the amylopectose to greatly increase 
its penetration, the starch has lost a substantial part of 
its sizing quality. From a purely sizing standpoint, exces- 
sive penetration is not desirable, it is better to have a well 
coated warp than one that is thoroughly penetrated. Ex- 
cessive penetration is too often gained at the expense of 
pliability and elasticity. 

Although thin boiling starches are fair weighting ma- 
terials they are uneconomical and when considerable weight 
is desired china clay and other weighting materials are 
cheaper, more efficient and will not make the warp so 
harsh. 

No matter what weighting materials are determined 
upon, it is essential to use along with anyone of them, a 
sizing compound with the proper balance of agglutinant, 
adhesive, lubricating, deliquescent and antiseptic proper- 


ties. 


For the purpose of bringing the subject of standardiza- 
tion to the people primarily interested, Benjamin East- 
wood, Jr., of the Benjamin Eastwood Company, Paterson, 
N. J., recently called a conference of the quill, bobbin and 
shuttle manufacturers of Paterson. 

Since the conference the standardization of quill, bob- 
bin and shuttle sizes has received some very careful at- 
tention. It is evident that if these parts could be stand- 
ardized, many apparent advantages would result; not only 
for the manufacturer of this class of merchandise but also 
for the silk manufacturers themselves. 

Now, when the manufacturer of silk orders quills, bob- 
bins or shuttles, he must order far enough in advance to 
guarantee delivery on time or he is delayed because his and 
almost every other order is a special one. 

If this scheme of operation could be changed, many de 
lays and other annoyances would be eliminated to a large 
extent. Probably costs could be somewhat reduced. Stand- 
ardization of sizes would also permit the manufacturer of 
quills, bobbins and shuttles to make them up well in ad- 
vance of a probable rush. 

The plan has been well received and it is deemed wise 
to go further with the subject as rapidly as possible. In 
the meantime, it is hoped others interested will voice their 
opinion by addressing Mr. Eastwood. In this way a wider 
viewpoint will be available, which will materially assist in 
arriving at correct conclusions. 





Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., have 
been appointed southern representatives for the Rhode 
Island Humidifier and Ventilating Co., of Boston, Mass. 
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When you undertake to 


“absorb the new graduate in- 


COTTON 


Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


We read, with interest and hope, the large amount 
being written these days about the problem of absorbing 
the new graduate into industry. 





base this choice upon the tvpe 
k YI 


of problem you have to be 
Just why this is such a I sine oe 


. mati ” ite ; . ‘ . 
to the organization” quite a problem leads us to suspect is not clearly recognized by solved. 
number of the problems and either the pessimists or the more hopeful. (We find all In the fact of the exist 
‘ ‘ 8 ] é 1@ exist- 
difficulties which beset the ‘°° few optimists.) ence of a definite aptitude for 
process will be obviated if Because the problem is an economic even more than gna ee i ait 
, er ) Cito 2 a social one we suggest that it be considered as an effort ~~ =) ae eerem Seeree Wnee 
you wi o one thing Irom to capitalize upon the very special material which con- is probably to be found the 
ea. a : le i 
the first. Give him a task _ stitutes newly graduated men. natural balance of the total 
with an outcome to it that is ; At this time in their lives young men possess cer- sum of world talent which 
worthy of dividends for vou ‘in assets in greater scale than they will have at any ; ? 
: makes uniform progress a 


when it is accomplished. 


later period. Count among these, enthusiasm, hopeful- 
ness, unspoiled eagerness and appeal, originality, and 


possibility and a daily facet. 


Some of you will argue re Siew 4 unhampered by the narrowing, restricting The executive responsible for 
: ? i later life. Then place over against th % si Pe 
hs ation ak « lik influences o fe. en p “r agains ese , EERE ere 
that Jobs arent ade like your own self-analysis, showing how you may have con- he guidance of the new and 
that, that most of them ceded, a point at a time, one or the other of these virtues. valuable human material 
group themselves into “run- Ask yourself whether you are now as good potential hould see to it that it is kept 
oe tion” Celie material for development as you were when you held all ; 5 ett. 
ning @ secon” Or “WOTKINZ these qualities intact. sound in thought by freeing 
out a new method.’ The ‘ rave ‘om whatever errors may 
ma The problem, then, is to how to “direct and govern” * from whatever errors may 
latter type of job takes care these qualities into your special fields of usefulness. have been gathered to itself 


of itself, in this discussion; 

if you want that thing worked out, really want it and con- 
sider it of much importance, then it is of 
“worthy” jobs, 

It does seem as if properly “running a section” is an- 
other such job. Not just watching it run, to be sure. Ac- 
tually running it means improving it and all connected 
with it until it becomes a factor in raising the standard of 
performance in the entire organization. You 
ehance of getting that type of result from these young 
fellows just out of school, if you put enough incentive be- 
fore them, than from the average run of men. 

Then, before we get off this part of the subject, nearly 
every organization has that pet problem, or problems rath- 
Its recurrence gives it status, also, 


one these 


have more 


er, crying for solution. 
as another of the “worthies.” 

Now when all this is said about jobs that will produce 
dividends for you it is needless to more than remind you 
that all the partners in earning dividends expect their cut. 
This is and always has been all the point there is to any 
basis of rewarding effort—in proportional relation to what 
it produced. 

Some very dangerous theories are apt to arise and be 
fostered within school walls. It is rather natural that sepa 
ration from intimate contact with the everyday doings of 
the world should produce queer theories and still queerer 
conclusions about many things. On the whole, however, 
there is no cause for alarm in this fact and it must be ad- 
mitted that the beneficial new ideas arising from within 
educational institutions far outweigh the queer notions in 
importance. In the field of medicine alone abstract specu- 
lation has advanced general health to an immeasurable de- 
gree. 

The more dangerous theories are the more insidious 
ones, as for instance: That you can train a man for any 
type of work if he has certain basic qualities, it being 
considered a fallacy that men are “born engineers,” ete. 
How, then, account for such men as Burbank, Babson and 
others, whose lore was not to be found in any curriculum 
until they themselves created it? The above fallacy is the 
product of the same Teutonic system which has produced 
scores of technicians but a great scarcity, proportionally, 


of creative types. You must choose between the two, and 





during the speculative educa- 

tional period. 
Industry has the opportunity to play a great part in 
the process of education. By welding all types to its use 
it ean establish the most practical possible basis of train- 


ing the citizenry. It ean be, as well, the greatest force in 


the improvement of educational methods. After all, the 


school should be the servant of living needs. Then onlv 


ean it lay any real claim to greatness. This principle is 
quite an old one. 

Some of our schools have proven this to a considerable 
degree. The success of the school that has joined forces 
with everyday life through recognition of the need for out- 
side practical contact and the opportunity this affords for 
economic as wel] as the practical experience balance is note- 
fundamental 


education? 


worthy. Have not these schools hit upon a 


human value necessary to complete success ir 

In this connection, it has been claimed, and not without 
justice, that the full requirement made of engineering stu- 
dents is more ruthless and disciplinary than beneficial. It 
is claimed also that it standardizes rather than develops 
men. This is too true to be neglected, for many of the 
present systems disregard the extremely valuable “‘interest- 
ed men” who seem to align very badly to so many of the 
standard curricula. 

Priestly, Carty, Mitchell and a host of others came from 
this class. Even Edison himself. This host of genius might 
have given an even super-valuable service to humanity, be- 
yond that they have contributed, had the principles been 


recognized and applied which would have weleomed and 


adapted these workers instead of presenting so many ob- 


stacles all along their way. Some of us are aware that 


while obstacles may develop men they surely cut down the 
effective quantity of results accomplished. 


1 


There is a very definite place in education for the course 


P 
t 

that will discover and mould these men during their early 

years. It may be that the most that can be accomplished 

at first will be to offer them certain advice and guide their 

choice of elective studies. If their tasks are given in the 

field which deals chiefly with the 


materials of engineering 


and industry and they are directed in the study of tech- 


niques applicable to these things, interest in the reasons 
back of 


the techniques may be expected which will lead 


to 
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study of the theoretical science, from which background 
new methods, new products and new inventions will be 


produced. 


The author of the following outline of a course hit 


upon this principle, stating: “The subject matter is uswal- 
ly treated as a course in so-called Descriptive Geometry, in 
which highly complex methods are unnecessarily 
employed to present to the student a fundamental training 
in a branch of engineering. The methods now employed 
are such that they can be readily applied in engi- 


| the usual 


neering practice without the cumbersomeness of 


academic technicalities.” 
In other words, too much theory is preceding instead of 
that school of 


following practical instruction. I distrust 


teaching which is unwilling or unable to maintain the in- 


terest of the student when imparting theoretical instruction 


as an advanced course, leading to invention, rather than 


as a preliminary which drops altogether too many valuable 


men by the wayside. How does this school of teaching 


justify its existence, in the face of so many successful 


“failures” to accord with its methods? 

In the South are the very best means to discover and 
make contact with the “interested men.” Certain excep- 
tional schools for that purpose are already existent. If an 
even more extreme process of discovering these men, by) 
fostering this interest, is applied along the lines mentioned, 
it is going to be possible to get hold of them now and es- 
tablish relations which are best for all concerned. It is 
uniting industry and education into a common and valua- 
ble economic and social purpose. 

* + * 


One quality, which can be very useful to industry, is 


possessed by the right type of educated technical men. It 
is that they can serve as the liaison between existing busi- 
science. “Interested 


Moreover, there is 


and the newer discoveries of 
men” do this better than any others. 


hardly any line of business which can effectively interpret 


ness 


the newer findings of science unless some up-to-date man 
is the key note of this interpretation, and his up-to-date- 
ness is in terms of his interest. 

When you take a new man you should get not only 
new man” but, as investment in the 
future. When you consult a skilled physician it is with 
the expectation that if he finds you suffering from diabetes 


he will be capable of handling the technique of administer- 


“another well, an 


ing insulin. 
+ * . 


Is there any particular reason why we should look with 
gloom upon the new acquisition to a force of men? Or is 
this fact merely a reflection of our own forebodings ? 

When former President Wilson addressed the officers 
of the Atlantic fleet, shortly after the declaration of war, he 
called upon them to do the unusual thing and not to be hes- 
itant because of regulations or other hampering factors. 

In the same terms, if we expect the unusual, then see 
to it Whether 
the provision required take the form of sympathy, interest, 
working space, control of influencing factors, or even that 


that provision is made for its realization. 


ratio of what is expected of a man in a certain position di 
vided by his ineome, these things all cost so little com- 
pared to the investment whole that the man’s worth to 


the institution. 
* a a 


The greatest possible sources of profit are not to be 
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compared, in magnitude, with the profits which have actual- 
ly been realized from the youth and enthusiasm of deter- 
mined workers. There is so long a list of accomplishments 
made by irrespressible youth, doing the unexpected, that 
This, 


far more than training and skill as soldiers, won the late 


it would pay to figure this factor into any budget. 


war. 

It is Just possible that a logical balance might be struck 
between a safe figure of profit and a reasonable degree ot 
accomplishment. Perhaps such a balance would satisfy 
both the impetuous and the conservative elements of busi- 
ness. At any rate, more than one half of the problem of 
management is concerned with just this problem. The high- 
er up in the scale of personnel the more acute it is. 

a7 * . 


If these things seem to be steeped with the “fault” of 
idealism it is with the openly declared intention of urging 
you, in your relation with industry and education, to make 
definite plans for a future even better than you yourself 
have ever conceived. Make it possible, then possibly it will 
happen. 

. World progress simply must be made to keep pace with 
world problems. So many difficulties await solution, in 
matters of fundamental necessity such as fuel, labor, ma- 
that 
convention is a reminder to us of their urgency. 


terials and markets, every commercial or, technical 

Having in mind that the record of much engineering 
performance seldom shows an efficiency of greater than 75 
per cent this should spur us on to make the best effort 
possible in these elements of management which may so 
vitally affect the accomplishment in productive, economic 
and technical lines. Even with the utmost effort made 
we must be prepared to try and try again, building upon 
the structure of previous failures and partial accomplish- 


ments to eventual triumph. 


V. D. LePortter, who has been overseer of dyeing at 
the Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala., for the 
six years, has resigned and accepted a similar position with 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


past 


Henry BARKER BuRKE has been appointed manager of 
the textile bearing department of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Newark, N. J. Mr. Burke will make head- 
quarters at the Hyatt company office in Worcester, Mass., 
where C. W. Nugent, Jr., and W. H. Wheaton, Hyatt 
textile bearing specialists, are also located. Before join- 
ing the Hyatt organization, Mr. Burke was affiliated with 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company as an industrial 
engineer, and just prior to that was assistant manager of 
the Hussong Dyeing Machine Company. For fifteen years, 
since the completion of his studies at the Lowell Textile 
School, Mr. Burke has been associated with the chemieal, 
designing, sales and production ends of the textile indus- 
try. In his new position he will also cover the southern 
territory from the Hyatt office at Charlotte, N. C., where 
J. M. Haneock and L. E. Mulloney are located. 


] 


Payne, a well known cotton manufacturer 


George F. 
in New England, formerly 
pacity with several mills in that section and Canada, has 
become special technical representative for Borne, Scrymser 


connected in a technical ca- 


Company, covering in particular the application of the 
“Breton Minerol” process of spraying oil on cotton. 
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A further extension of the organized practical discus- 
sion in the South took definite form at the first meeting 
of the Eastern North Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, which was held in Goldsboro, N. C., 
en Friday, May 14th. Spinning subjects mainly were dis- 
cussed, and a permanent organization formed for further 
meetings of the division, to cover subjects of the mill gen- 
erally, 

At a recent spinning discussion meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Raleigh, it was determined to create a division for 
the mills located in the eastern part of the North State, 
whose geographical location and character of produet 
for the most part yarns for knitting purposes—would make 
a separate section devoted to their problems of more di 


rect interest and convenience to them than the general dis 


cussion meetings. The Goldsboro discussion was the first 
called meeting as a result, and thoroughly justified the de- 
cision. An interesting round-table discussion was held, a 
complete report of which is given in the following para- 
graphs. 

C. M. Black, superintendent of the Borden Mannfac- 
turing Company, Goldsboro, who during the meeting was 
elected chairman of the division, was host to the visitors, 
as well as leader of the discussion which oceupied the ses- 
sions of the meeting. The meeting was held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, with a good representation of 
Eastern North Carolina mill men in attendance. 

In opening the meeting on Friday morning, Mr. Black 
stated the purpose of the newly formed body, and entered 
immediately into the spinning discussion. The first ques- 
tion presented to the meeting was, “What weight and 
diameter bands do you think best to run on the Whitin 
gravity spindle with %-inch whirl ?” 

J V. Creech, overseer of spinning, Mobile Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C., reported that “I use a band that weighs 
78 grains to the band. That is about what we try to run. 


We find that it gives us the best results.” 
,*° 


“How many bands will that give you to the pound? 
asked W. G. Reynolds, superintendent, Eastern Mfg. Co., 


Selma. 
“Somewhere about 80 to 90 bands,” replied Mr. Creec! 
“We are running a band 3/16-inch before it is stret 


ed,” reported iG. Prinee, overseer ot spinning, Borden 


Mfe. Co., Goldsboro. “After we stretch it and put the 


twist back in we put it to about 14-inch. We find it gives 


vood results: it is about 65 grains.” 

“That makes about 107 bands to the pound,” added 
Mr. Black. 

“We use 85 bands to the pound.” said D. F. Lanter, 
superintendent, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. “I 
don’t know what that figures to the band. We use Draper 


spindles on 8s to 12s, and we find that this siz band 
has a long life and gives better service than anv othe 
band. These bands are made of roving.” 

The last sentence brought up the matter of band con 
struction, and in answer to a query from Mr. Black, the 
majority indicated that roving is used for this purpose, and 


that 


7%-inch cotton is used mostly in the bands. Mr. 
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“May I ask what is the life of the cork rolls?” inquired 
Mr. Black. “We put them in about three’ months ago, 
and of course haven’t had a chance to see what the life of 
them would be.” 

“Why, we have been running them for several years,” 
answered Mr. Mullen, and Mr. Crouch added that “on 
1544s, making 162 r.p.m. front roll, they ran for about 18 


728, 
months. 

“Did you do what they recommended, putting them in a 
lathe?” asked the chairman. 

“We had them re-rolled,” said Mr. Crouch. 

“Did they groove, and then did you put them in a ma- 
chine and sand-paper the groove out?” 

“Vaa?* 

> ake oF 
Kinston, N. C., 
frames, declaring they ran several months and then began 
to grind off. “Whether or not we gave them a good test 
I do not know. We were running some 1%-inch cotton 
and had to put a lot of weight on the. rolls to draw the 
cotton. But they run anywhere from fifteen days to five 
months on Sakallarides cotton.” 

“We have had them in for three or four months,” said 
Mr. Black, “and we cannot tell that they are saving us 
anything only on the covering. We don’t see any increase 
in the evenness of the yarn; of course we are on soft hosi- 
ery yarn, but we cannot take out any twist.” 

“While you are on the roll question,’ suggested Mr. 
Phillips, “will you ask how many men have really made 
a test on the leather rolls to see how long they would run?” 

“I’m afraid we would be ashamed to tell that,’’ said the 
chairman. Mr. Reynolds stated that considerable in this 
connection depended upon the speeder tenders and other 
factors, but reported that for 18,000 spindles, he uses 
about 700 rolls a week. 

“The point I’ want to bring out is if anyone has made 
a test on it,’ said Mr. Phillips. “I am frank to say that I 
have not. It is a very expensive proposition in the spinning 


answered Mr. Crouch. 
Phillips, superintendent, Kinston Cotton Mills, 
reported the use of the cork rolls on 40 


room.” 
“JT believe we average about a roll to the frame a day,” 


said Mr. Mullen, and Mr. Crouch said that “I use a roll 
a day on an average number of 19s, on both warp and 
filling.” 

W. D. Lawson, overseer of carding, Borden Mfg. Co., 
said that he once had experience at another mill for six 
months, with 24 frames of 204 spindles each, where the 
average on 20s yarn was three rolls a week to the spinning 
frame. 

“T think that is the best I have heard,” commented Mr. 
Black. “We have narrow gauge spinning on soft hosiery 
yarn, and ours average around three rolls a day.” 

“To you consider it an advantage to use bees-wax or 
other paraffin compound on spinning bands?” the chair- 
man next asked, stating that he had seen something in a 
magazine about it and had tried it without getting the ex- 
pected results, and wanted to know others’ experiences. 

“We are just starting to try that,” said Mr. Mullen, 
“on the basis of results we got in doing the same thing 
with neck cords for Jacquard looms.” 

“We expect to give it another test,” said the chair- 
man, “but we didn’t get the results we hoped for. I 
thought from a theoretical viewpoint if we could coat the 
band with bees-wax that the changes in humidity would 
not make them snap off so bad, but after they arrived at a 
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certain age they would snap off anyhow.” 

“The work that our neck cords do is entirely different,” 
said Mr. Mullen, “and we coat them to keep the cord from 
breaking under the constant bending, but figured the same 
idea could be used on the spinning bands.” 

“We tried that a few years ago at Columbia, S. C.,” 
reported W. H. Carr, overseer of spinning, Kinston Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N. C. “We mixed different ingredients 
for the purpose for the benefit of the life of the band, 
but on 30s warp we found that our knots still gave us 
trouble as the bands would break off at the knots.” 

Mr. Black suggested to prevent this the use of the 
slip-knot. 

Mr. Lanier raised the point of whether waxing the 
bands would not stretch more or less with the bees-wax on 
it. 

“That is just the point I was trying to bring out,” ex- 
plained Mr. Black. “The thing that makes our bands 
stretch is humidity, and the lack of it, and that is the 
object of putting bees-wax on them—to keep the changes 
in humidity from having an effect on the bands.” 

“Well, how do you treat them?” asked J. E. McGee, 
overseer of carding and spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co. 

“We took a piece of bees-wax and held it against the 
band while it was on the spindle,’ answered Mr. Black, 
and Mr. McGee said he believed it would be better to take 
the bands off and dip them in a hot solution, which would 
give the bees-wax an opportunity to penetrate the band 
instead of remaining only on the outside surface. He said 
they treated their neck-cords in that manner ,and there 
was no difficuty in tying the ends afterward. 

Also, Mr. Mullen suggested, “bees-wax alone will make 
the band too hard. You should mix tallow with it as a 
softener similar to sizing your warps.” 

The next question was, “What percentage of variation 
do you find in the average run of yarns, and what places 
do you investigate to remedy any excess you might find?” 

This evoked considerable discussion with reference to 
the actual amount of variation. Mr. Phillips brought out 
that he had been attending association meetings for a long 
time, and while variation in yarns had been discussed hun- 
dreds of times, he had never heard anyone tell of an ef- 
fective way of reducing it. He said he was willing to listen 
to any suggestion along this line that might be made, and 
would carry out any test assigned to him and report back 
at the next meeting as to his results. 

Mr. Mullen brought up the fact that so many men, 
in talking at the meetings, based their statements on opin- 
ions and ideas rather than actual facts resulting from thor- 
ough tests, and stated if actual tests were made considerable 
more variation than some people believed they had would 
be found most any time. The discussion then turned into 
means for reducing yarn variation, and Mr. Mullen opened 
this by saying that “there are two things that have helped 
us more than anything else, and that is a regular overhaul- 
ing and plumbing of the spindles, and more careful se- 
lection and grading of the cotton. These two things have 
helped us, and if the work runs better it is bound to be more 
even.” 

“We had some variation trouble about a year ago,” 
said Mr. Creech. “The numbers began to vary about 21% 
numbers. We searched around for the cause, and found 
the roving had been lying on the frames too long. So 
now we try to run the roving up every five weeks any- 
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way, and I find that this cuts out a good portion of what 
it used to vary. 

J. F. Allen, overseer of spinning, Caswell Cotton Mill, 
Kinston, said something had been done recently in the 
eard room that helped his numbers a whole lot, but as he 
didn’t know what it was, he wanted his superintendent, Mr. 
Hill, to tell the meeting about it, because it certainly did 
aid in reducing his variation. 

“T found my variation around the laps was too great, 
and I put in an extra pair of scales on the intermediate 
lappers and tried to hold the weights around a certain 
number of pounds, and found on the finisher I could hold 
the laps to a smaller variation on the finisher,” said Mr. 
Hill in explaining what had taken place to make the im- 
provement in the spinning. “In other words, we reduced 
the variable allowance on the finisher from 12 to 4% pound, 
and I think that has been a great help to us all the way 
through. That is the change I made that Mr. Allen re- 
ferred to.” 

“We have 
and we hope to be through with it within the next week or 
two,” said Mr. Black. “We started after it back in the 
picker room, and Mr. Lawson found we had a little varia 
few 


had a similar condition existing with us, 


tion between two different makes of machines of a 
inches a yard.” 

Explaining this Mr. Lawson said, “We have the Saco- 
Lowell finisher and the Kitson machine, and I measured 
the laps from them and found I had two yards variation 
in the length. I am changing the measuring gear to bring 


the two laps together, and think that will get over our 
trouble.” 

“T have been at our place for 22 years, and have always 
had variation, and think there is plenty to keep us busy 
for the next twenty years,” declared Mr. Lanier. “But we 
find that even if you don’t go back to the ecard room looking 
for trouble, there is a lot of variation in the spinning that 


san be traced to the different sizes of bands, different ten 
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condition of the rollers and levers, ete. 


sions on them, the 


“T went to one of the Southern Textile meetings a couple 
and it 


have a 


of years ago and they diseussed yarn variation, 
got me very much enthused, and I went home—we 
small mill and a fellow has to find something to do—and 
I thought I would find out just the variation. 
I worked on it for 
for a neighboring 
ean kick- 


on 934s yarn. We 


what caused 


several days—we were making warps 


mill, and you know how those mills 


and we found we had a variation of 12 per cent 


weigh 12 or 16 bobbins and it 


would 


would be all right, but we would have that variation taking 





a side, and I found a bobbin one day that was away off of 


weight, and I went back and examined the spindle. 


I put 


the bobbin back on and sized again and it sized nearly 


10s, but it broke away down. I broke the band off and 


put on a new one, and this yarn sized 12 per cent heavier 


and broke 14 pounds stronger. I don’t know how much I 


could have found if I had kept going from frame to frame, 


but I was satisfied if the would keep his bands 


spinner 


boards, we could 


tight and keep the weights off of the back 
get good \ arn.” 

“T onee visited a mill where they were having a varia 
tion of 30 per cent on 26s to 30s,” said Mr. Lawson. “My 
friend and I got together and went back to the spinning 


room. One of us raised up the clearer board, and saw the 


5 
ie big end 


spinner had turned the saddle around, putting t 
of the saddle on the middle roll. We then found that 
they had about two-thirds of them turned around. I don’t 
suppose anybody will ever find that trouble, but now if I 
was to have a heavy bobbin of yarn I would look for that 
the first thing.” 

The other gentleman involved in this was also present, 
and explained that the reason the spinners did this was to 
keep the roving from running out the sides on Mason 


frames, and that finally he eut the big end of the saddle 
off so it would not make any difference which way was 


{ urned. 












The next few questions pertained to humidity in the 
spinning room, the first being taken up as follows, “What 


percentage of relative humidity do try to keep in 


vour room, and do you find that when you go 


you 
above 55 
per cent that your rings show signs of rust, especially after 
standing over the week-end?” 
George F. Brietz, superintendent, Mobile Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C., commented to Mr. Black upon the high rela- 
tive humidity carried in the spinning room at Goldsboro, 


had “You 


here as we he said. 


which he visited Friday morning. carry as 


much in do in the weave room,” 
explained Mr. Prinee, 
“That is dry bulb 80 


trouble with rusted 


“T keep it at about 63 per cent,” 


overseer of spinning at Goldsboro. 


and wet bulb 72. We do not have any 


rings. 
“The reason I asked this question,’ said Mr. Black, 
“was I read an article about this humidity above 53 per 


cent rusting the rings, and we have increased ours to 63 


per cent, but we do not want to continue it if anyone here 


has found that a high humidity will cause the rings to 


rust. I don’t want to ruin our rings, and if there is any 


danger in it I want to know it.” He stated that he has 


humidity than he has ever earried: in 


a higher relative 


fact higher than it was a month previous. 
Mr. Phillips asked if anyone present was using tempera 
mill, especially with the steam heat 


ture regulators in the 


used in the winter time. 


“T have never found them to work accurately.” re 
ported Mr. Mullen. “We have them in the No. 3 spinning 
room. We have an automatic control of heat with on 


diaphragm valve controlling the whole room. Of course, 


some places you have to turn it on and other places you 
have to leave the heat off, because of the construction of 
the mill. 
but I have never found them to be so good in practice.” 


These systems of control are in theory all right, 


The next question was, “In the summer months, do you 


that better results if you open the windows 


find 
from the top and keep the bottom closed, because by open- 


you gel 


ing the bottom ones it has a tendency to drive the humid 
air to the ceiling. What have you noticed about this?” 

“T find opening the top windows gives the best results,” 
Mr. Creech. “And may I ask at what tempera- 
ture the automatic heat control Mr. Mullen has operates?” 
would eut it 


answered 


“About 80 degrees in the winter time; it 
off there,’ replied Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Crouch said also that he gets better results wit) 
the top windows open and the bottom windows closed. 

‘he chairman next asked: “Do you notice if your work 
is running bad from lack of humidity that when you start 
the ef 


If either, to what do vou attribute 


vour humidifiers that your coarse work will show 


fects first, or the fine? 


the cause?” 


after humidifiers started, anc 


the work is running bad throughout the spinning room 


“T mean you get your 
which picks up the quicker?” explained the chairman 

“T should think the coarse work would pick up soonez 
because you have more stock there,” said Mr. Phillips. 

“Well, would it 
fine work would?” inquired the chairman. 

“You”’ 
not twisted so much.” 

“T would like to ask if Mr. Phillips had made a test on 
that,” inquired Mr. Lanier. “I take 400 


pounds of skein yarn and let it stay in a conditioning room 


absorb it quicker in volume than the 


said Mr. Phillips, “you have a coarse roving 


know you can 
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for 24 to 36 hours and it will regain about seven or eight 
pounds; and you take 400 pounds of tubed yarn, the only 
difference being the skein yarn is slack and the tubed yarn 
will 


is tightly wound, and it regain from eight to eleven 


pounds.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Phillips. “You take 400 pounds of 
30s and 400 pounds of 18s, and the 30s will get the most. 
I don’t mean to go in that far, but I think the question was 


asked about the actual running in the spinning room. I 


don’t know what puts the moisture into the tightly wound 
tube. It is wound harder and will hold it, and naturally 


the skein will lose some when it hits the dry air.” 

“Would the paper cone or tube have any effect on its 
absorbing more water?” inquired a member. 

“I should hardly think the cone would take up enough 
to make any difference in the percentage of regain,” said 
Mr. Black. 

There was some discussion here with reference to the 
amount of regain secured in conditioning rooms, the re- 
Mr. Black said he 
that since he had increased the 


ports ranging from 1.5 to 3 per cent. 
is getting about 2 per cent; 
humidity in the spinning room, it had lowered the regain 
in the conditioning room “because there is just so much 
you can get in, and no more.” 

Leaving the humidity question, the chairman next pre- 
sented a question asking “what spindle speed do you con- 
sider best for 20s hosiery yarn, say with a multiple of 3.35, 
with a 1%4-inch ring, using ¥-inch cotton ?” 

Answering this the men gave their present practices. 
“My cylinder speed on 20s is 295 r.p.m., and my spindle 
speed is 6,418 r.p.m. I run 18s and 24s on the same thing.”’ 
This mill has separators, and runs a front roll speed of 165 
r.p.m. on 16s and 150 r.p.m. on 20s. 

The men from Caswell Cotton Mills reported a spindle 
speed of 7,300 r.p.m. on 20s, and Mr. Black said that the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be for 7,000 r.p.m. for 
20s. “We do not make hosiery yarn, but we use a 3.35 
twist in our filling, and our spindle speed is 6,900 r.p.m. 
on 20s,” added Mr. McGee. 


filling that way on a 13-inch ring. 


“T think we run 12'%s to 25s 
The ninth question presented by the chairman was, 
“What 


advantage have vou found the No. 1 flange ring 
gives you over tl 


1e No. 2?” 
“T think the ring people got all the advantage out of 
it,’ said Mr. McGee. “They took out the No. 2 
in the No, 1.” 
Mr. Black said he had one frame equipped with the 


and put 


No. 1 flange and had been unable to secure all of the ad- 
vantages claimed by the ring makers. 

Peter Quinn, of the Draper Corporation, Atlanta of- 
fice, declared that the biggest trouble with people changing 
to the No. 1 flange ring was in the traveler; also he said 
too many failed to make the proper adjustment of the 
trave'er cleaner, which, he declared, is one of the most im- 
portant and most neglected points about the spinning 
frame. 
cleaner were set 


Mr. Quinn said if the 


lot of 


properly it 
would eliminate a the prejudice against the No. 1 
flange; furthermore, it would break the yarn down in ease 
of a bad piecing up or accumulation of clearer waste, ete., 
and cause the spinner to be more careful. 

Ar. Phillips asked for a discussion of the traveler ques- 
tion from L. C. Taylor of the National Ring Traveler Com- 


pany. Mr. Tavlor, discussing the traveler cleaner, declared 
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this could be eliminated by the use of the “double-duty” 
traveler which his company produces. This, he explained 
has a small hole in the back, through which a 


air passing blows all accumulation of lint, ete., away; also, 


he said, the points of the traveler are 25 per cent harder 


than usual. Further, he explained, the traveler has an 
exceptional elasticity in the back for fitting onto the ring. 

“T have had a great deal of experience with them,” re 
plied H. M. Culbreth, overseer spinning, Borden Mfg. Co., 
Goldsboro, “but I find they load up just the same.” 

“That is the first time I have had that brought to m) 
attention,” said Mr. Taylor, “because the loading is prac 
tically eliminated.” 

“We didn’t take our traveler cleaners off; would that 
have any effect on it?” 

“T cannot see that it would,” said Mr. Taylor. 

“We tried it on 12%s filling and I couldn’t tell any 
difference in the loading and it any longer,” 
said J. T. Mr. Taylor 
here reported an instance of a new mill that found the 


didn’t last 


Garner of the Rosemary Mfg. Co. 


double-duty traveler more efficient than the ordinary type 
in starting up some new work. 

Mr. Phillips said he had probably used the first of this 
type traveler in the South, and that on the new No. 1 
flange rings he put on 35,000 spindles of a 130,000-spindle 
mill, it worked satisfactorily. 

Mr. Allen declared it was dangerous practice to change 
the traveler to any other kind unless the ring was changed. 
A traveler man told him that, he said, after he’d got into 
lots of trouble recommending different travelers oceasion- 
ally. 

“That is a point well worth-while,” endorsed Mr. Tay- 
lor. “It is the opinion of the manufacturers of ring travel- 
ers to start in with the circle traveler you intend to run as 
long as you are on that work, because the traveler cuts a 
run-way in the ring ,and every time you change travelers 
you have the same condition.” 

The next question was, “What is the genera] practice 
with regard to changing travelers?” which was asked by 
Mr. Black. 

Mr. Crouch said he changes every week. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Allen. 

“Because they wear out.” 

“After all,” said Mr. Phillips, “aren’t there just three 
When 
you say that, you have said everything there is to travel 
ers.” 

“How about the width and breadth?” asked Mr. Rey- 
nolds. 

“That comes in the weight,” 

“We use 


change fourteen days, 


points to travelers—the circle, weight and temper? 


answered Mr. Phillips. 
7-0 travelers, and running day and night we 


and every twenty-eight days when 
we run one shift.” reported Mr. Creech. 


i of 


changes once a week. 


Atkinson, superintendent, Clayton Cotton Mills, 
said he 
A man 
815s, with a 
weeks. 


Mr. Lanier said he runs 8s to 12s on Draper speed and 
“We have to do it to keep 


from the Erwin Cotton Mills reported that on 


21.-inch ring, he changes travelers 


every two 


changes travelers every week. 
” 


the spinning going. 
“We change every four weeks on coarse work, and ey 


erv three weeks on the finer numbers,” reported Mr. 


Prince. 
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“Well,” said Mr. Phillips, “in these da I chang 
numbers more often than that so I have to change the t: 
elers.” 

The proper distance to set the guide wire from the 
top of the bobbin was asked for in the next question from 


Mr. Black. 


“The guide wire should be set 11% inches fro e 
of the bobbin on filling wind and filling,” said Mr. Qu 
“That is one reason you can use ger bobbin o1 
filling wind; on the regular warp it should be about tw 
inches. You can regulate the travel a lot better.” 

Mr. Reynolds said he had formulated s rule for his 
own guidance—the distance between the top of the bobbin 
and the guide wire should equal the diameter of the ring 
“Tf you will do that you will not go far wrong 

“What method do you consider best for the « 
rings and the ring rail?” was next asked by the chairmaz 

“I think the rails and ring holders ought to be cleane 
every three months, answered Mr. Allen. 

“We clean ours every tw ea e! ve ernau 
said Mr. Lanier, “giving the rasoline | 

“We clean once a year when we overhaul,” declared Mr 
McGee. “I have heard of some of the eastern spinners 
using soda ash, wiling, or nearly bo ¢ solu ‘ 


waier, and having a derrick arrar ore er » Lit I 
from a side and let them set for a few minutes.” 

“Doing that vou ean leave rs rig I ) 
and the holder in the rail,” observed Mr. Black. “How 
strong a solution would you reeon nd ?’ 

as cannot te you | iat,”’ answered Mr MeGer I 
would take about 20 gallons of water to fill a trough, az 
about one pound of soda ash should be enoug] 

Several men reported thi f kerosene for cleaning 


the rings and rails, but Mr. Quinn and Mr. Reynolds ar 


others declared this was bad praetie: s the kerosene would 
eause the parts to rust re qui el oisture its 
them. 

The last question on the questionnaire was, “In chang 
ing from 10s to 14s, using the same hank roving, would you 
deem it advisable to open the rols a iittie to take care of 
the bulk stock?” 

Those answering this were unanimously of the opinion 
that this change in number would not make a change ir 
roll settings advisable in a case o s kin 

One of the men present aske¢ invyone was using fi 


ing wind on a 3!4-inch gauge frame without separators 
Mr. Reynolds said he had done it in the past, although Mr. 
Quinn said that separators really should be used 

On tape drive, another man stated, he was having diffi 


culty in eliminating vibrat 


He had changed the belt to a smaller width, and 


eral other things, but the tendency to shake remaine s 
on the driving end of the frame e had come @ Col 
clusion that the bearing surface on the ball bearing was 
not sufficient. 

The next question was “How often do you oil the b 
ings on the idler on tape drive?’ 

It was brought out in this connection that when the 
idler or e tape drive was first ought ou ere was 
some trouble W eo o bu i \ iv ee 
proved until now they run, according to the report ade, 
for vears without any trouble. 

D. F. Burns, superintendent, Durham Hosiery M 
Durham. asked if anvone had installed the Firth-Smuitl 


768 


dustless cleaning system for spinning. Mr. Black said he 
had hoped to have at the meeting a man who was using 
Mr. Quinn said the Lanett 


it, but that he couldn’t attend. 
His opinion, how- 


mill in Alabama were trying them out. 
ever, was that it did not remove all of the lint from the 
frame; adding that the makers were perfecting the ap- 
paratus at the present time. 

Mr. Brietz asked for practice with reference to clean- 
ing bolsters. “I have never been guilty of taking them out 
but once,” said Mr. Reynolds, “and I'll never do it again.” 
His method is to give them a kerosene bath by putting the 
kerosene in the bolster. 

Mr. Quinn said the best way to clean the bolsters is to 
use compressed air; adding, in response to a question, that 
this does not dirty the yarn on adjacent frames. 

“What is the average life of a Whitin spindle bolster 
running 8,000 r.p.m.?” asked Mr. Creech. 

“Tt depends on the oil you use,” said Mr. Hill. 

“T think the oiler has a lot to do with it,” added Mr. 
Allen. 

“We oil every fourteen days running double shift,” 


said Mr. Creech. 
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“T hear some fellows talking quietly back here who 
won’t talk out loud who say about 20 years,” said Mr. 
Brietz. 

“We are changing some we have had for 20 years,” 
added Mr. Black. “We got in some new frames and the 
bolsters do not fit, so we sent them back to the shop to 
have the slot cut in the base and we plan to continue using 
them when we get them back.” 

This concluded the discussion and the morning session, 
and at one o’clock the delegates were served with a palatable 
barbecue on the farm of Mr. P. L. Borden, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Borden Mfg. Co., as the guests of the mill. 

The afternoon session was devoted largely to business. 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, described the 
Casablancas system of long draft spinning, regarding 
which a complete story appeared in the April issue of 
Corron. 

By unanimous vote, Mr. Black was elected permanent 
chairman of the division, and Norman B. Hill named as 
permanent secretary, and it was voted to hold the next 
meeting in Rocky Mount, N. C., some time in October, 1926. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Cost Accounting for Cotton Manufacturers 


BY E. G, FIELD.* 


American industry is still passing through an era of 
which the most important phase is the application of 
science to business. In many respects, American business 
men continue setting a pace viewed by the rest of the world 
with amazement, admiration, alarm or envy. Our leader- 
ship in the domain of industry is today more widely conced- 
ed than ever before. 

This progress in the industrial field is largely the re- 
sult of our adaptation of scientific principles to the solu- 
tion of commercial problems. Business planning, research, 
quantity production, economy, organization, simplification, 
standardization, ete., with new and better methods of ac- 
to the impulse which has 


counting, all are contributing 
manufacture and 


placed America in the front 
enterprise. 

Business men of the South are sharing to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before in this movement to establish indus- 
try on a sound basis. None will question that industry in 
the South is driving forward at a pace that presages great 
To maintain that progress and attain your 
industrial reward—you 


rank of 


achievement. 
goal—the South’s true share of 
must continue to forge ahead in the application of sound 
modern methods to your business. 

Of the factors I have enumerated as contributing to 
America’s industrial advance, modern accounting has been 
perhaps the latest to gain recognition. It is now rapidly 
earning its rightful place in the estimation of progressive 
and far-sighted business men. 

Today there exists an almost unanimous opinion that 
accurate knowledge of costs is indispensable to business 
This conclusion was not obtained over night, how- 
It is based upon 


success, 
ever, for it expresses much consideration. 
hard experience such as the contemplation of a deficit when 
the profit and loss account had been expected to show a 


surplus. Exceptional instances in which business enter- 


*Member of the System Staff of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
presented this address before the American Cotton Manufac- 
Association at Atlanta 


who 
turers’ 


prises have been successful in the absence of a knowledge 
of costs, though emphasized by some in an effort to dis- 
prove the rule, in reality only tend to show the universal 
need. 

Unfortunate experiences in the application of cost meth- 
ods have shown common misunderstandings as to prin- 
ciples and purposes. Any attempts to use costs as a cure- 
all will prove disappointing. A gun does not shoot birds; 
it is the man behind the gun who bags the game. Costs 
must be recognized as an instrument of management. 

Were I to ask how many of you had sufficient belief 
in costs to use some method of computing, nearly every 
one present could raise his hand. The assertion, “I know 
my costs,” is so frequently heard as to convey the impres- 
sion that an accurate knowledge of costs is general in tex- 
tile manufacture. 

Yet it would be worth while to pause to inquire wheth- 
er our business executives actually know their costs of pro- 
duction, or whether they are relying on unworthy substi- 
tutes therefor. It would be interesting to learn how many 
so-called cost systems are operated in note books or even 
on the back of envelopes. 

Disastrous results from the use of such “systems” have 
led to questions as to the value of costs for effective aid to 
management. It will be my purpose to show that any 
such doubt is due to a misconception, a bugaboo, due to 
unsound principles or faulty methods. I further hope to 
show that reliable costs, practically obtained through scien- 
tifie systems, are not merely serviceable, but highly profit- 
able. 

For the purpose of bringing out the points which we 
are to consider it will be convenient to divide costs into 
two major divisions: (1) those of the business as a whole, 
and (2) those of an individual product or fabrie. 

Costs in the aggregate are not difficult to obtain. They 
pass to executives and officials in the usual form of quar- 
terly statements and annual reports, supplemented by va- 
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rious statistics showing the quantities of output represent- 
ed by the expenditures, divisions of the sales dollar ex- 
pressed in percentages, and certain averages of expendi- 


ture called “costs per pound.” There certainly is no rea- 
son why a manufacturer should not know what it costs to 
run his business, although on many points it may be ques- 
tioned if he knows to what extent these may be 
changed. 

Ascertaining the cost of an individual product presents 
a more complex problem. It involves the application of ex- 
penditures to articles of a specifie style, size, construction, 
weight, quality, ete., of which a variety is being manu- 
factured simultaneously. Difficulties arise from an attempt 
to assign a part of a specific expenditure to any one of a 
variety of fabrics going through the mill at any one time. 

There is also a practical cost consideration of the ef- 
fect of doing several things jointly. 
us assume that you travel to New York for a business 
purpose and on your return stop off in Washington for 
What then would the total of your 
expenses show as the cost of making either of these visits? 
Would you arbitrarily divide the total expenses by the 
miles as a basis? And if so, what miles would you use? 
Were you to contract to make either of these visits again, 
probably you would be much more concerned to know the 
eost at which you could make one of them again. 

As practical mill men you are interested in practical 
ways to arrive at reliable costs of your products. You de- 
sire to know not only what your goods have cost but what 
the fabrics are costing to manufacture today and should 
cost to make next week. 

To serve these purposes, four kinds or phases of cost 
data are needed: 


eosts 


For an analogy, let 


another transaction. 


(1) Historical costs, recorded after the article has been 
completed ; 

(2) Current costs of the fabries in process; 

(3) Replacement costs, to manufacture the same ar- 


ticle again presently; 

(4) Future costs of manufacture, under predicted or 
assumed conditions. 

Any and all of these should be available to the pro- 
gressive manager. 

It is apparent that there would be some relation be- 
tween these costs and that, therefore, there should be a 
Its ele- 
ments may be found lying around in your mill in the shape 


common base. Such a base is readily available. 


of various data or knowledge possessed by individuals, 
in readiness for you to assemble them into a basic file of 
standard costs for each individual construction of fabric. 

At the mention of the word “standard” there are un- 
doubtedly some who would like to say, “There is no such 
thing!” Experience, however, has demonstrated not only 
that standards can be established for any kind of manu- 
facture, but further that reasonably accurate standards will 
prove satisfactory in practice. 

Keeping definitely in view our objective—to 
the costs of any individual fabrie—how may you 
setting up these basic standard costs, and make them serve 
your purposes? Normal standards will represent and ex- 
press normal expenditures under normal conditions. They 
should be set up with consideration for the business pros- 
pects of the individual mill, because practical commercial 
capacity enters into costs. If a mill may be expected to 
operate normally at an average of 80 per cent of its possi- 


ascertain 
go about 
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ble capacity running 55 hours per week, its standards 
should be compiled to include expenditures necessary to 
that normal condition of operation. 

It will be convenient to assemble the normal operating 
expense into a mill operating budget, so apportioned that 
a fair share of the whole cost may be allotted to each de 
partment of the mill. The departmental operating ex- 
pense may then be reduced to a normal expense charge for 
each producing unit, per card-day, per hundred spindle- 
days, per specific loom-day, ete. 

The budget of mill expense establishes the first basic 
standard. The actual charges are to be collected in simi- 
Jar manner and compared to this standard will then clear- 
Jy show the contro] being exercised over current expendi- 
tures. 

The second basic standard to be established is the stand- 
ard production. Standards should be established for the 
quantity of output to be delivered for every operation from 
each unit of equipment when running on any given size 
or kind of product. 

The third basic standard should represent the 
labor cost for the machine operators, which is not to be 


direct 


included in the mill expense, as all such labor is directly 
employed to produce specific products. When much of the 
direct labor is on piece work, the scale of wages may be 
converted into standard direct labor costs for each opera 
tion. When direct labor is paid by the day, the day rates, 
through division by the standard production, may be re- 
duced to the standard direct labor costs. 

The fourth basic standard would furnish information as 
to the operation expense cost per unit of any product. 
These standard expense costs are determined by dividing 
the normal operating expense rates, first mentioned, by 
the standard production rates, second mentioned. 
opera- 


Thus, a standard rate file, with a page for each 


tion showing (1) the quantities of production per unit- 
day, (2) the direct labor costs per pound and (3) the nor- 
mal expense costs per pound, becomes the underlying 
structure for practical cost determination. 

Such a file is outstandingly practical and focuses perti 
nent facts in a manner easily understandable by anyone 


pre- 


with practical mill experience. Standards 
pared for any numbers possible to run, in addition to those 


may be 


usually made. A collection of such standard rates would 
represent the accumulation of the best knowledge avail- 
Once determined, they should remain without fur- 


as the same operating 


able. 
ther repetitive calculations as long 
conditions apply. 

These standard rates are used for two purposes: (1) to 


determine standard costs of individual fabrics, and (2) to 
Deferring, for the 


of 


the output of 


measure the output of each department. 
moment, consideration of the former, let us note some 
the advantages of standard rates to measure 
each department. 

Would you like to sit in your office and 


ceive an authoritative statement showing how the 


each week re- 
actual 
costs in every department are comparing with standards? 
Some mill executives are doing this now, keeping before 
them a record of the effectiveness of each department. The 
report may show the carding costs to be jumping to 1.10, 


which is 10 per cent above standard. The manager calls 


the superintendent and finds the latter has already been in 
touch with the overseer and ean now assure the manager 
that the costs will be back to normal] th 


is week. 


770 


In one instance, the overseers were advised to see how 
much they could reduce their actual labor costs, compared 
to standard. In a very few weeks their labor costs were 
being héld at five per cent less than was formerly the 
rule. This was done without any pressure on the part of 
the mill management. 

In another instance the labor in one department was 
discovered to be consistently higher than standard. As 
there was no apparent reason therefor, a detailed check 
was made and it was found that a portion of the payroll 
was being padded by a dishonest employee. 

These experiences, while of direct interest to the man- 
agement, are usually of secondary importance when one 
sees the eager interest of the overseers to have their ef- 
forts properly brought before the superintendent and the 
management. Standards based on practice furnish a bond 
for common understanding and better cooperation. 

Reverting now to the use of standard costs to obtain 
the actual costs of products, an analysis of each fabrie is 
patently necessary to determine the technical specifications 
for manufacture. The same specifications, when properly 
furnish the 


standard cost 


rates, 


The details of such 


extended at the correct 
standard cost of making each fabric. 
costs may be readily compared with the actual costs and the 
differences studied. 

Through a simple system of accounting, any ordinarily 
bright clerk can record the actual expenditures as com- 
pared to the corresponding standards at basic standard 
rates. In this way, experience develops data to show how 


the elements of cost, i.e., materials, labor and expense, 


vary from the standards established. These variances, ex- 
pressed as cost ratios, may then be applied to the stand- 
ard cost of any individual construction to promptly con- 
vert that standard into a current actual cost. 

The ease and simplicity with which such data can be ob- 
tained largely depends upon the soundness and practicality 
of the system used. Any clerk can obtain these results 
provided he follows a scientifically designed system proper- 
ly installed. Engineering and mechanical skill are required 
to design and construct an automobile, but an inexperienced 
operator can soon learn to drive it. Equally so, particular 
experience is required to inaugurate a satisfactory cost 
plan, even though its operation may be comparatively sim- 
ple. 

At this point, I would like to eall your attention to cer- 
tain troubles commonly encountered in the use of costs ob- 
tained by other methods and indicate how these troubles 
disappear when costs are predicated on normal standards, 
as by the method being explained. 

A little 


than none, 


knowledge may often prove more disastrous 
One thing that prevents mill men from know- 
ing their real costs is the common recourse to averages. 
What would you think of a mill manager who averaged 
data applying to tire goods and ginghams? Some depart- 
mental situations almost as bad may exist in your mill. 

In the early days of mill costs, somebody devised an 
“average average yarn If you have 
one of those things, I recommend that you cremate it so as 


There are probably more cost erimes 


cost per number.” 
to leave no trace. 
committed through association with that “average per av- 


Why compute average 


erage” than in any other way. 
costs at specific conditions that are never properly indi- 
eated even by the average yarn number? 
mine the practical costs for each yarn number. 


You can deter- 
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Every mill man has had experience with costs that 
sometimes fluctuated surprisingly. There is a traditional 
belief that costs vary somewhat in the inverse proportion 
to production volume. It is commonly expressed that 
costs go down as production goes up. While this is true, 
when recourse is had to averages of expenditures spread 
over a fluctuating output, the resulting figures distort costs 
and destroy much of their usefulness. 

Can you hold a superintendent responsible for costs 
based upon business volume over which he has no control? 
It is obvious that costs depend upon economy of expendi- 
tures and rate of production. A superintendent can regu- 
late a cost per available spindle and a production per spin- 
dle used. Useful cost data must therefore show the cost 
to produce from the equipment actually used. 

Profits should show the gain due to manufacture at nor- 
mal conditions and the gain or loss due to operating at 
conditions other than normal. Then the management will 
be in a position to control the manufacturing costs and to 
observe the effect on profits of capacity used. Modern 
accounting, with practical costs predicted on normal stand- 
ards, will distinguish between profit from manufacture and 
profit from volume of operation. 

The textile business is highly competitive. Mills eater- 
ing to any class of trade continue to report “spotty’’ con- 
ditions of prosperity at differing degrees of operation. 
What can you expect when mills operating at 90 per cent 
capacity are quoting prices which should be possible only 
when operating at 130 per cent capacity? I hardly need 
to point out to you that this has a tendency to disorganize 
the market and inflict harm upon the industry as a whole. 
Some of the busy mills are going to fall far short of their 
Vital relating to and 
profits are being made by the executives of many mills 


expected profits. decisions costs 
upon guesswork under competitive pressure. They are play- 
ing—gambling—with facts not clearly seen. 

Nor can we expect the abnormally large profits attain- 
manufacture of certain fabrics to remain 


able from the 


available indefinitely. News of such profits travels fast 
and invites competition. You have seen plenty of exam- 
ples of this kind, such as wide sheetings, dimity, ete. 

It seems fairly obvious that textile manufacturing has 
reached a stage where the subject of costs is of leading im- 
portance to the industry as a whole. Managements must 
give some thought to the morrow in order to prevent com- 
petition from governing their business. 

As an example of executive competition, I would call 
attention to the mill that unwarrantedly increases its pro- 
portion of the business at the expense of the trade as a 
whole. In a particular instance that came to my attention 
recently, a mill manager went after business by quoting 
prices away under those of his competitors. Big orders 
piled up, while his competitors, hot and squirming, debated 
whether to follow his lead. The price cutter declared he 
had intentionally broken the market because he believed 
there would not be enough business for all, and he had 
figured how much he could eut his costs and unit expenses 
by running full time. What recourse had his competitors? 
They were compelled to bring prices down somewhat to 
keep him from cornering the market. The more conserva- 
tive talked quality, delivery, responsibilty, ete. to the 
trade. But the manager who tries to eut an economically 
balanced market will, sooner or later, get into trouble, for 


his acts are like boomerangs returning to their source. 
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Venders will become cautious as to the price raider’s cred- 
it and bankers as to his loans. Meanwhile, the other mills 
in the line suffer. The market is disorganized and buyers 
remember the day. 


| 
ne 


Another type of mill always to be reckoned with is t 
small mill which has no eost system or definite plan other 
than to trail the market and quote prices under a recog- 
the 


nized leader. Such a mill has a bearish effect 


upon 
market. Often these mills may show a low return per 
spindle, per loom, ete. 

When a mill fails to show a fair return, two main rea 


(1) 
volume and price in specifie lines, and (2) lack of 
he 


sons are often assigned: Excessive competition in 


proper 
market for the profitable output possible from the equip 
ment. 


Why should you restrict your mill to a single line of 


activity? Why not diversify into several lines and place 
yourself in a position at all times prepared to accept or 


To di 


versify safely it is absolutely essential that you know your 


ders from the stronger and more profitable lines? 


costs; not some average costs, but real, honest, individual 
You 


you take the contracts and not afterwards. 


goods befor 


To obt 


costs. must know these 


construction 


i 1 
ain real 


costs, there is no better method than the normal standard 
cost plan I have described. 
The man who sticks to a continuous quality of staples 


has little leeway for profits; in fact, he trades high profits 
ler is need 


for easy continuity. On the other hand, a hust 


ed to follow the market closely and search out the profitabl 


orders for fabries, which are almost going beeging beeause 


have no idea of the 


Texas Mill Men 


many mill men possible profits. hh 


Texas cotton mill men, with a sprinkling of visitors 
from Georgia and the Carolinas, met in the heart of the 
Texas oil country on May 7th and 8th, when the Texas 
Textile Association held its annual convention at Mexia— 
which, by the way, is not pronounced at all like it 1s 
spelled. 

The town of Mexia has been developed largely during 


oil development, anc 


the Mexia 


the past five years as a result of an 
just exactly one vear prior to the conventio! 
Textile Mills were opened, so that the youngest textile 
Youthfulness 
| 


town in the state was host to the mill me 


n 


in the game, however, detracted not at all from the know 
edge and ability of how cotton mill men should be enter 
Mexia 


splendid pro 


departed fro 


of the 


tained—and the visitors reluctantly 


bearing most pleasant recollections 


gram of food and entertainment provided by President 4. 


K. Hughes, and Superintendent J. G. Coman, of the loeal 


1] 


mill, the entire city, in 


the 


who were assisted, if 
the of 
teachers, every 


seemed, by 
musicians and 


of the 


eluding Chamber Commerce, 


school and other eitizen thriving 
community. 

A fairly representative attendance was on hand to en- 
jov the entertainment, and participate in the meetings 
President Grover C. Dilling, superintendent of the Brazos 
Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Dan H. Poole, superintendent, Sherman (Texas) Manufae 
turing Company, were in charge of the sessions of the econ 
vention, which were devoted exclusively to practical dis 


cussion of mill subjects. this being reported in the sue 
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method of mixing 


many of these tabries of nev 


big profits are often hidden. 

















































o steer your sales organization so as to bring in e pro 
itable fabrics while they are most profitable 
Lack of adequate market is largely an economie prob 
lem, requiring special consideratior rhis ist be due 
(1), as to whether or not the individua taining 
fair proportionate share ol the total] business, and 2 
as to how the total business may proper ve inereased. It 
is right here that such an Associatiorz irs ma be 
ost useful studving e needs ‘ ! N 
respect to its capacity anit ¢ 
While business av be extend ) owerlng prices 
tnere 18 a pract eal hi tatlor ) exter oI Since e 
World War, our national pros ipa yet 
expanded that deliberate price ng i 
sales volume, is most dangerous. Me ist 1 ye N 
das ends. Management must secure reasonable volume 
reasonable profits, rather than exe ( ume at the 
saerifice of pro 
eT ~ *( > ne 
eve ea rv 9 $ o ) S 
ro e e tex n 
‘ inds of inagers ) ‘ oO 
SISt on knowl Y l€ icts eTa S$, 50 
} ex av be « ler rease 
their suecess and e prosper s 
The possib rr e! ore 1 
knows his real costs rope ( OI 
1! s I ! oO 3 t i 3 
elhosen eld 
M 
eet at Mexia 
eeed ng iragraphs 
I convention open Ol ristr ) 
i¢ del es y! F) ( er! Y M 7 4 ne? 
WW eh the vis Ss were en oO ) ¢ 
oil fields of Mexia. w Mr. Hughes as guide \ 
nteresting insigl » the amazing a es 0 ( 
velopment was giv e delerates by Mr. Hughes, among 
3 S yr S ) ng one T yw ne ) or 
vround for $6,000 and sold yr S600.000 Su exper 
enees as ese ade ne ry ] ne ae 4 \ t eT I 
nto the cottor business Spel \ i ne l 
tor tne ext le ] is I It ind a OS dert p A Vas 
erected. Fol wing é ) é er I 
spected the ‘lant in aceordanee w e cus 0 ng 
the local plant adopted by > associa s meetings 
Formally, a banquet at 6:30 o’ Frid ning, at 
the Lion-Tarian Inn, begat e sess ) ention 
Noel Hollingswort] was toastmaster nd also 1 ide the ad 
dress of welcome, to which J B. Bagle textlie dir ctor, 
Texas A. & M. College, made the response. Musical enter- 
tainment by local artists eo d e program o P 
hanquet, which was econeluded b 1 Iro Mr Hughes 
riving “some of the high spots of the oil business.” 
Following e banquet, President Di f eorra e 
nill men for the first session of practical diseussion, w 
was opened with the general question of cotton mixing 


president first ealled upon J Wilson, superintendent, 


Guadalupe Valley Cotto 


~] 
a | 
Ls 


“We still use the same old system at our mill that we 
were using the last time we discussed this,” replied Mr. 
Wilson. “We have a crowded condition so that we cannot 
improve it very much. We have our different grades of 
cotton brought in and opened up. With our compressed 
cotton we have been opening it when it was put in the 
warehouse, taking off all of the bands but one or two and 
leaving it there for two or three weeks before running it 
into the picker room. 
ting a good one by a low one and then feed equally off 
of each bale into the bale breaker.”’ 

Mr. Coman of Mexia next discussed the subject. 
have the same way that most of you use. 
cotton and bring it along as to grade. 


We take our different grades, put- 


“We 
We take our 
It is all sampled 
and we have a certain mix that we use and bring it around 
the bale breaker and feed from each bale. We tried making 
a mix in bins that would last about two days, but we find 
for our work we could get just as good results by opening 
the cotton directly around the bale breaker and feeding 
from each bale in order. We keep the mix as regular as 
possible, using the same number of bales of each grade, 
and we also try to keep the staple as uniform as possible. 
We use some loose cotton, and you know you get a little bit 
of everything there. I think the best way of mixing really 
is to spread the cotton out in a bin and make a mix that 
will cover several days’ run, but we do not have the room, 
and really for our grade of goods we get just as good re- 
sults the way we do it.” 

The president asked Tom Nation, overseer of carding 
at Itasea Mfg. Company, Itasca, Texas, if he did not find 
it harder every year to get a mixing that would produce 
the grade of goods desired by the mill and eustomer, and 
Mr. Nation agreed to this. Then began a general dis- 
cussion of cotton grades and staples, the consensus of 
which was that the cotton secured during the last year 
from the drought-stricken areas was not up to that pur- 
chased from other sections from the standpoint of staple 
or grade. A good many of the men eomplained that cot- 
ton from these sections caused them considerable trouble 
in manufacturing, and G. M. Lance, night superintendent, 
Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, raised the point if there 
“isn’t also something in the manufacture of this cotton.” 

In this connection, S. A. Moak, overseer carding, Dal- 
las Textile Mills, Dallas, pointed out that “there are cer- 
tain ways you can set your machines to give you a better 
breaking strength. There are a lot of men in Texas that 
are not up to the job. For instance, the card in Texas is 
a thing that is almost abused. In the first place, it is 
speeded too high, and when you do that you cannot expect 
to get the proper kind of yarn. There are very few mills 
in Texas that have the proper speeds on the doffer. Mexia 
and Fort Worth do, but most of the mills are speeded too 
high.” 

The next question asked by President Dilling was, 
“What is the best method of re-working card and spinning 
room waste?” 
he has a process of taking the spooler waste and waste fill- 
ing from the bobbins and running it through a waste ma- 
chine and carding it and then taking it back to the cotton 
mix; in feeding this he puts in ten pounds of waste to a 
hundred pounds of cotton, starting at the top and feeding 
right straight down, 

W. F. Smith, superintendent, Waco Twine Mills, Wa- 
co, stated that he takes everything in the way of waste, 


Mr. Moak answered this also, saying that 
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mixing it with low-grade cotton and making a No. 3 twine 
“We mix about 25 per cent card strips, fly, 
sweepings, ete., with about 75 per cent of West Texas low 
grade cotton, and make this low grade twine out of it. For 
our better grades of twine we use the regular mixing of 


out of it. 


cotton.” 

In regard to this subject, Mr. Coman declared that 
“frankly, we burn our motes and fly. We do not find 
it pays us to willow them when %4 of a cent a pound is 
the best price we can get for them. If they are not worth 
more than this to the mattress factories, we cannot see 
that they have any value to us, and I think that the mill is 
We do, how- 
ever, try to use our soft waste, and we have a machine 
that thoroughly opens it up, and we feed that back of the 
openers. We also put all of the strips back in, but we 
put it back of the bale breaker and distribute it out over 
the entire day. We have at present no way of re-working 
our hard thread waste, although we are investigating that 
at the present time and hope to do something on it soon.” 

“How many men here clean the strips before running 
them?” asked the chairman. Two indicated that they do 
not clean them, while five answered in the affirmative. “TI 
have been experimenting with cleaning strips,’ continued 
Mr. Dilling, “and have made some tests on the stuff that 
“We have run six or eight bales and figured 
about thirteen per cent coming out. I feel like it is well 
worth the time to clean them. We run them through the 
cleaners, and make them into a lap and bring these back 
We used to feed them in with the regular 


fooling itself when it puts back motes, ete. 


came out. 


to the openers. 
cotton.” 

“We mix our waste a little differently,” said E. L. 
Goeble, overseer of carding, Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro. “We run all our thread waste back and tear it up 
on the Crighton and willow machine and take it back to 
the opener room. We take the clean fly, ete., through the 
willow and when we mix the waste we run it separately. 
We run the strips, ete., through the vertical opener. Then 
we take it all and run it through the pickers and out 
through the ecards onto the floor and then we mix it in with 
the regular cotton.” 

“In regard to waste mixing,’ said Ben Edney, overseer 
of carding, Belton Yarn Mills, Belton, “we do not run 
card motes and fly, but on the spinning room and fly frame 
waste, we carry it back to the opener room and run it 
through a Saco-Lowell waste machine and mix it in the 
opener half and half with cotton and make a lap and then 
run one of these to three good laps on the apron of the 
picker.” 

The next question pertained to methods of cleaning low- 
grade cotton, and Colyar S. Tataum, superintendent, Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, Bonham, was asked to dis- 
cuss it. 

“T do not believe we have anything very different,” 
responded Mr. Tatum. “We put all of our cotton through 
two vertical openers in tandem, and then it passes through 
five sections of English cleaning trunk and then through 
three processes of pickers and the cards in the regular 


manner. We work very little low grade cotton at Bon- 


ham, but I might backtrack a little, as some of us are doing 
and discuss our methods of mixing. We have experimented 
as much as anybody on everything that has been brought 
out. 

“T have tried mixing our cotton in piles, but our spaee 
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is too limited. We tried opening thirty bales around the 
vertical openers in such a way as to feed off in order, and 
we tried to distribute the Strict Low Middling bales uni- 
formly. Up until recently we had one man to feed the 
hoppers, but he had a hard time getting some cotton off 
of every bale at a time, so we have added another man 
and have these two fellows feeding the vertical openers. 
We give them a wire basket and make them keep a little 
off of all the bales in the hopper at one time, and it seems 
to have helped the breaking strength. They break the cot- 
ton up into finer lumps—a little handful from each bale.”’ 

The next discussion pertained to the use of spraying oil 
on raw cotton. Mr. Dilling asked those who had discon- 
tinued the practice to relate their experiences. Hugh S. 
Clarke, superintendent, Miller Cotton Mills, Waco, stated 


that he had used the oil according to Hoyle, but that he 





was not at present applying it on his raw stock. “It is the 
queerest thing I ever saw,” he said. “It would keep the 
card room cleaner, it would keep the eards and other ma- 
chinery cleaner, and the sweepings were reduced about 
one-half, but in the spinning room you'd think a snow- 
storm had hit it.” 

“We are just experimenting with oil,” added Mr. Ta- 
tum. “I never have thought much of the theory, but we 
had a lot of. trouble with static in the ecard room, and the 
hands would squirt oil on the backs of the laps, so I 
thought maybe there was some virtue in the process after 
all, and therefore I ordered this equipment, and put it in; 
however, we used it a little different from the other peo- 
ple. We did not use their equipment except the pump. I 
took the newer type humidifier heads—on the order of the 
old head but just a simpler type—and put one of these in 
the English cleaning trunk. The oil companys’ man claimed 
that it wouldn’t work because it got oil on the bottom of 
the pipe, but when I explained that the trunk had grids 
in the bottom of it, he saw the point. 

“Our method of applying it seems to me to be fine. 
The beauty of it is that the cotton is all opened up as it 
has just left the vertical opener, and you can put more 
pressure behind it and it is confined to the pipe and gets 
on the fibers of cotton uniformly. We did get the oil 
on there very uniformly. We used about one half of one 
per cent. It cut down the fly and we did not have any 
more static. We have found no improvement in the spin- 


torm t 


Clark 





ning room, but I didn’t notice the ‘snow-s 


break anv stronger 


was speaking about. The varn didn’t 
or weaker. I found no distinct advantage except that it 
did eut down the card room fly—but it also did ent out 
static. Then I left out the oil and we were not bothered 
with statie, but I think the reason was I waited until the 
static season was over. We have eut out using live steam; 

rusted the ecard flats. I do not know whether we will 
continue to use the oil or not, but if anyone wants to 


experiment I would recomemnd the system of application 


I have outlined 

“T am like Mr. Clark,” said Mr. Dilling. “I think it is 
fine in the card room, but it does cause that ‘snow-storm’ 
in the spinning room.” 

Mr. Edney said the difficulty he had found with oiling 
the cotton was that, while it kept the fly down, he did not 
get a good web from the card. 

Leaving this subject. the next question was asked by 
K. G. Greening, of the Houston Textile Mills, Houston, 


who wanted to get some information with reference to the 
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uSe OL an up-stroke beater preceding vel il Opener, dé 
siring suggestions regarding speeds, s¢ ngs, etc. Lnis 
was not answered, although Mr. Dilling ated that “we 
have recently installed a poreupine bea n fro: e 
vertical opener. I put that in t é mre ear the 
cotton up in smaller pieces before going e vertical 


opener. It would surprise vou w 


The president next asked for experi t “the 
advantages to be gained by drawing more t isu e 
tween the fourth and third rolls. and betwe third and 
second rolls, and corresponding] ss between the first and 
second rolls on drawing frames.” He 


discuss this, 

“We changed over pronab elg or 
an experiment than anything else,’ he rep 
results we obtained were ve1 


continued the system. We got an even 


uniformity in our roving weig 


throughout the entire bobbin. Other [T dk ot 
know there is any advantage. In faet, ] cone 
into any experiments to determine whether there re any 
other advantages Up to the press 
gone back te e pre ous meé ( 

Mr. Edney stated at thev could ne e¢ litt cee 
in the two methods so tar as results were concerned 

W. H. Gibson, manager, G1pson Supp ( iny, L) 
las, formerlv a Texas superintendent, stated that at Waxa 
hachie he had spread the back set of s, and had never 
gone back to the former practice. Mr. Goeble reported the 
elimination of hard ends b aoing the same hing 

“T do not know why the shops d t put them out 
that way,” said Mr. Dilling. “They : ve a little break 
draft, but I believe if vou will dist te the draft in 


stead of taking it all between 
vou will get a little more even results 


“We have been experimenting with that.” said Mr. 





e€ e€ neltwee é ek T 
li etween ¢ rd and s ond 
the second 1 1¢ 
drawing. Then we changed two teeth on the slubbers and 
intermediates. We changed one drawing frame and one 
slubber, and it almost shut the spinning ro dow! I 
have been experimenting wit! a less amout f break 
draft and we re getting hetter result Yo n overdo 
hat break dra ropositio a rae 
eeth on the drawing and one é I ta 
xood deal more even yarn will be pr _ but a breaking 
strength below the average will result On the drawing I 
eut it down to two instead of three and ran that rough, 
leaving the frames norma I got less v on in weights, 
but less breaking strength.” 

The final diseussion of the evening referred to the es- 
tion of one- versus two-proc d ne. W is very 
brief, and naieate d that practic: ‘ ot the ¢ present 
favored the two-process method for drawing 

The Saturday Morning Session. 

The dise ission was resut ed at the next sSé@ss A ( 
was held in tne Nat ona Theatre Ve" ng at 9:30 rela 
President Dilline asked the first question, “What are the 
best methods of keeping weights of rovir 
forn ? What variation do vou ave 1 var Ty Lf, 


different frames?” and asked J. M. Fowlkes, overseer 
earding, Millet Cotton M S, W acc 1 oe diseuss 
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‘From frame to frame I have quite a bit of variation 
replied Mr. Fowlkes. “We try 
weights in our laps. We do not change very much on the 
When it is 
we lighten 


at times,” to keep our 


intermediates, but we run by the moisture. 

dry—we are supposed to run a 42 pound lap 
up, but if the moisture is as high as 60 per cent, we run 
the laps up to 46 and 47 pounds. 
more uniform 


We keep our weights 


than we have ever been able to do before. 


one frame to another, and 


Sometimes our frames will 


We have some variation from 
[ cannot understand why it is. 
vary three or four grains in one weighing, and the very 
next time from the slubber it will be uniform.” 

“Well, on what process do you do your weighing?” ask- 
ed the president. 

“On the speeders and drawing,” answered Mr. Fowlkes. 
“T have 


ning two processes, and 


very little variation on the drawing. We are run- 


seems our variation is more be- 


tween the slubbers and intermediates. It runs very even 


on the fine frames. 


“T tried one process of drawing, although we did not 


eut our speed, leaving it at 350 r.p.m. I thought it would 


be even, but when it got to the intermediates it beeame 


lumpy with thin places in it and I dropped back. I feel 


if we could cut the speed on the drawing it would prob 
ably be better.’”’ 


“T find 


make an even lap,” declared Mr. Goeble. 


n keeping numbers the greatest point is to 
“You might go 


ahead and say you are making a 45-pound lap, and possi 


bly you might be making it, but your eveners mightn’t be 


in action, and you would have a heavy yard and a light 
yard in the laps. 

“T usually get a yard or two throughout the lap and 
You take most of 
If the 


and the 


see whether I am making an even lap 


today—they do not act 


the eveners very freely. 


fulerum is set too wide it is a slow movement, 


shorter you can set it—I believe 41% is the shop standard 

the quicker the action will be, and the further out you 
open it the slower the evener belts will move; therefore, if 
you strike a lump it will throw the evener belt too hard, 
and it will make the lap heavy and light.” 

“T think the biggest opportunity we have for improving 
uniformity of our weights is in the opening room,” said 
Mr. Clarke. 


stored and 


“The cotton should be thoroughly opened and 
handled in such a way that every particle of 
that cotton has the same amount of moisture in it. You 
shouldn’t run through a few hundred pounds of cotton that 
contains eight per cent moisture and then run some through 
with two or six per cent, because they will not draft, and 
handle the same, and will not give you even weights. 

“T think in the picker room, a big trouble is in ecare- 
lessness in maintaining the condition of our pickers—espe 
cially the evener motion, which must be kept elean and 
tight and well adjusted. 

“On the 


with the hand roll stripper you have bad waste, but my ex- 


eards, of course immediately after stripping 


perience is you can do whatever you please, but I have 
never been able to improve the uniformity of the weights 
by working at it there; after it is seattered out on the 
drawing frames it is just about as even if you let it go 
there, as if you tried to control it.” 

“You strip all at one time then?” asked Mr. Dilling. 

“We start at one end and go right on through in order,” 
I think uniformity is 


fight for all the 


said Mr. Clarke, “four times a day. 


something you must stay in behind and 
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time, but it is in proportion to the eare and diligence with 
which you keep after your machine.” 

“Well, what do you think is the proper pace to govern 
the weights?” inquired the chairman, 

“T think eonditions vary there,” answered Mr. Clarke. 
“For instance, we weigh our laps and ecard sliver and all 
of our drawing, and also the roving from the intermediates, 
and we change on the intermediate frames, but we weigh 
from the eard sliver and drawing sliver as an indication or 
prediction of what we will have to do. In other words, we 
do not wait until we are up against it to make the change.” 

“Ever change in the spinning room?” asked Mr. Tatum. 

“Not on the warp, but we keep the weight of the cloth 
responded Mr. Clarke. 

W. B. Hollingsworth, overseer of carding and spinning, 
Textile Mills, 


way we keep our weights uniform is to watch the laps In 


by changing the filling,” 


Mexia Mexia, spoke next, saying that “the 


the picker room. When it rains we run them a pound on 
when it dries up we drop back. 
I do not bother 


the heavy side and the 
I do my changing on the front drawing. 
my intermediate frames or slubbers or spinning unless it is 
an extreme condition.’ 

“What does the variation run on speeders?” Mr. Dilling 
queried. 
answered Mr. Hollings- 


“T never have figured it out,’ 


worth. “but about two grains in the intermediate roving 


from one frame to another. We go for weeks and never 


change the intermediates by keeping the weights in the 
picker room and on the front drawing.” 
Mr. Goeble asked 


ference or 


here if anvone had found any dif- 


variation in the roving on the front and back 


spindles on the fly frames, pointing out that any difference 
here was probably attributable to the difference in the dis- 
tance between the front rolls and the ends of the flyers. 

“T have tried different ways of keeping weights, but 
I find it best to keep them in the picker room, so far as 
added Mr. Hollingsworth. 


“That has always been my idea of the proper place 


»¢ yssible ” 
} ’ 


to keep the weights,” commented President Dilling. 

O. M. Peters, superintendent, Waxahachie Cotton Mills, 
Waxahachie, next discussed the matter of keeping weights, 
declaring that one of the biggest factors was the proper 
selection, grading and blending of grades of the cotton. 
He also pointed out that a good scheme is to have the yarn 
boxes marked by dates so that it is possible to ascertain 
when any certain lot of stuff was made. 

The president next called upon Don D. Towers, agent 
Worth Mills, Ine., Fort Worth, Texas. “We have been 
doing more or less fooling around on this question,” he 
replied. “Right at the present time we are working every 
thing on a bone-dry basis. We weigh from the drawing 
and slubbers twice a dav and base everything on the bone- 
dry weight, and from there on we ‘let ’er go, Gallagher.’ 

“T find it is working out very nicely. Sometimes the 
yarn will run heavy in the spinning room, but when it gets 
to the finished fabric, it would be all right.” 


“You get your weight and dry it out?” 


inquired 
chairman. 
“We take the 


plained Mr. Towers, and then carefully weigh them, and 


actual samples from the drawing,” ex- 


then put them in the oven and dry them bone-dry, and we 
base our changes on the bone-dry weight. We find the 
regain will run from five up as high as nine per cent, but 
If we 


the bone-dry weights do not change very much. 
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do get in a lot of cotton that draws too hard, we have a 
gear on the front drawing and one on the slubbers to take 
eare of it. Some friend of mine wrote me that the mills 
in the East were using this bone-dry method and so I be 
that the variation 


in 24 hours. “It 


gan trying it out.” Mr. Towers added 
in the moisture is from 51% to 8 per cent 
looks like this is a scheme that has great possibilities. 
“What degree of heat do you bring that too?” asked 
Mr. Dilling. 
“To 220 degrees for two hours,” said Mr. Towers. “It 


loose eotton and sliver 


takes that on our twisted yarn. On 


however, you can reach the bone-dry state in an hour and 
twenty minutes. 

“T think we have learned something from Mr. Towers 
that Mr. Dilling, “and I 


believe it is possible to experiment along these lines. 


we have not been doing,” said 


“T think this is the most important subject we have on 
our program,” declared Mr. Tatum, “and I do not think 
we can take any too much time on it. I agree with a great 
many things that have been said. I agree very heartily 
with everybody who says start in the opening room becaus: 
just what you ea 


We 


recently mixed it in a large pile and then we got back to 


I had some very vivid illustrations of 


get by varying the conditions in the opening room. 


the old system of opening the bales around the opener, and 


each time we would have to change at least three teeth o1 


t} 


In a pile, the eotton dried out more, and 


the speeders. 
then it was heavy, and when we changed we would have 
to lighten back again, which is very conclusive evidence that 


this will affect the weights very materially. So I think 


‘ve should be particular to have the cotton properly mixed 


and mixed the same all of the time, selecting the staple 
and grade. 

“TI think after we get into the opener room, we must 
keep the same amount of cotton in the hoppers at all times. 
We have an 


Then we should keep the evener 


. | 
aoing this 


automatie method of whieh regu- 


lates it. notions eleaned 


account of the facet 


and oiled regularly, and we find on 
that 


necessary to adjust our weights on the finished lap to con- 


we have no humidifiers in the ecard room that it is 


form to the variation in the percentage of humidity. In 
other words, we run our laps on a wet day a pound heavier 
than we do on a dry day. 


“Now, when we come to the eards, we do have a systen 


of stripping every other card. We let them run long 
enough after stripping to even up the weight. If you do 


not remove the light sliver after stripping you will have 
a variation in the numbers, so I think we ought to be very 
careful about that. 

“When we come to the drawing, the important thing 1s 


] 


the method of ecreeling the frames. I would not think 


about running drawing other than creeling a frame all at 


one time. If you wait until the cans run out vou make 


splicings that cause thick and thin places. 

“Some of you have brought out the point that finisher 
I think 
the reason for that is because it is a well-known fact that 
than 


drawing is the proper place to make the changes. 


we have the smallest percentage of variation there 


anywhere, and looking at it from that standpoint it seems 
logieal, but we do not use that method for the reason that 


we have no humidifiers in the eard room, and in ease of 


weather variations we find that even if it might be right 


when it left the finisher drawing, it frequently varies be 
have two or three 


fore it gets to the spinning frame, we 
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days stock on hand, every time hanves outside 
stoek changes, sO we @¢hange o1 speeders yu ve rea 
ize we are likely to get a wider range of variation. One 
thing we do, though, is to test from half-ful] roving, and 
we do this twice a dav, always about e same time ot 

“T think the point broug! ) »v Mr. Towers is abso 
lutely fine, and I wish I had one of those over 

“We never make any changes nm the irp nu yer 


even though we do trv to hold the weights on the speeders 
cf x6: 139 


weights. 


damp we rhten on the f ng 





“The s Zing process 18 also por 
and it can cause vou eonsiderable changing in the filling 
numbers.” 

J. V. Hunt, overseer of weaving, Brazos Va Cotto 
Mills, West, d seussed tne advantage ot the bone 
od ot sizing from the standpoint of the ! Mir 
Poole also commented upon 1s Vv 1e 

Mr. Dilling next asked for experiences ) 
tive merits of band and tape drive tor spinning 

In diseussing the advantages o p M Lo 
lineswort said, \ ¢ ipe i eY é 0 

J. G. Coman, Elected President 

more yarn on the bobbin and get away from tangled yar 


and you do not have as many spindles stopped for band 


ing, and there is a little more evenness in the twist 

“f don’t think there’s any compariso! said) Mr 
Clark. “With the tape drive you have an idler pulle H 
maintains the same tension on the tape all of the time, and 
if this is working freely you should get uniform twist. So 
far as the number of tapes we buy is concerned, our tape 
bill is neghgible. I should say that fifty pounds o De 
will Jast us four or five months.” 

“T don’t think there is any doubt but wha e tap 


drive is tar ahead of the hand dr ve,” said Mr D ling 
“T think the tape drive wi 
ly on napped voods, because wit the band drive, the ird 


filling shows up in the 


“My experience has been on the band « e altogether 
until I eame over here,’ said Mr. Comar ! ere we 
ret this d trerence we get a muel more evel twist, we 
have practically no soft varn and verv little tangled yarn. 
































































You get a 
un- 


I do not think there is any comparison at all. 


world of soft yarn with the band drive, and lots of 


even twist from loose bands. 
“We 


out the 


find it a good idea with the tape drive to take 


wooden bearings on the idlers and clean and re-oil 
them about twice a year. cleaning them out once a week. 

“IT think the biggest objection to the tape drive is the 
trouble vou have in getting the idlers adjusted to where 
the tape will run properly.” 


Mr. 
filling wind with the bobbins slipping, which he thinks is 


Lance said that on tape drive he has trouble on 


caused from the bobbins wearing on the spoolers so they 


Mr. Smith 


reported a similar trouble due, he believed, to out-of-the- 


will not fit the spindle on the spinning frame. 
ordinary size rings, and stated that this could be eliminated 
by using the new type spindle with the clamp. 

The president next asked for “a genera] discussion on 
ways to reduce the number of rollers used in the spinning 


room.” Mr. Peters suggested one cause of large roller 
bills is the lack of definiteness in fixing the responsibilty 
upon the operative for a bad roller. 

“The best remedy for choke-ups that I know is to keep 
the rollers lubricated and cleaned,” said one member. 

Mr. Lance brought out the importance of using the 
proper grade of cot. 

“What kind of flannel gives the best results?” Mr. 


tum asked. 


Ta- 


“That depends on the class of yarn are running,” 


replied Mr. Moss. 
a thick firm flannel, but 


you 
“Mr. Towers here gets best service using 
for most of the mills in Texas, 
Dewey’s tweed has been most satisfactory.” 

“T think the biggest thing that affects the number of 
used is the the Mr. Tatum 
“If you want to keep the roller bill down you 


have to keep the work running good. You must keep them 


rolls way work is running,” 


declared. 


oiled and cleaned properly. 

“We have our fixers to cut the flannels off. We do not 
let the roller man pass on that. We figure that human 
nature is too frail, and that he will use everything he can 
and give the old flannel the benefit of the doubt and leave 
it on.” 

Mr. Lance asked “Is anyone here using calf-skin rolls? 
I have a brother running a mil] in Arkansas who tells me 
he is using calf-skin and has cut his roller bill down to half 
of what it was with the sheep-skin.” 

“Mr. Poole is using calf-skin in the card room,’ an- 
swered Mr. Moss, “but he is the only one in Texas using 
it at all that I know of.” 

Asked to give his reason for using the ealf-skin, Mr. 
Poole said that it 


der the conditions prevailing at Sherman, he found it more 


was for economical purposes; that un- 


satisfactory. 

“How long have vou been using it?” he was asked, and 
the reply was about six years. 

“Have you tried it on the spinning?” asked Mr. Lance. 

“No, I have not,” Mr. Poole replied. 

As to cost, Mr. Moss 
that it is about double the price of sheep-skin. 

“I find I get a longer life with it,” said Mr. Poole. 
“The calf-skin is solid and firm, and you can get a better 


draft with it, and it will last twice to three times as long. 


the furnished the information 


In my opinion, local conditions have more to do with the 


rolls than anything else; the class of cotton, grade of goods, 
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ete. And then other conditions might exist that affect it. 
Under the condiions at Sherman we satisfied ourselves as 
to the economy of using calf-skin instead of the sheep- 
skin.” 

Mr. Moss asked why it 
ting leather for both sides of a roll, one would rough up 
Mr. Peters sug- 


was that sometimes, when cut- 


and the other remain perfectly smooth. 
gested this might be due to the difference in size of the 
steel rollers. 

In bringing up the final question—that of safety organ- 
izations—Mr. Dilling wanted to know’ “why is it that our 
insurance rate is twice as high as it is in the mills across 
the river?” 

“T went into this question of why the Texas compensa- 


tion insurance costs more,” said Mr. Clarke, “and the 
main thing is we get more insurance for our money. In- 


surance is like any other commodity. Our employees get 
60 per cent of the normal wages and begin drawing that 
the Carolina hands get fifty per cent in 
Also, there is no limit to the hospital and 
is, the in- 


in eight days; 
two weeks time. 
what it 


surgeon’s fees in Texas. Regardless of 


surance companies must pay it. So we are getting our 
money’s worth. 

“But 
they should get because they are not going into the propo- 
Last year we paid $1.27, which 
was mighty high, and at the beginning of 1925 I set my 


head to eut down that cost, and I had two men from the 


there are a great many mills not getting the rate 


sition of safety education. 


insurance company to come and talk it over and they told 
me what I could do. 

“We now have a safety organization which meets once 
a month and we hold discussions and keep written min- 
utes and go into it earnestly. I found one of my over- 
seers didn’t know what a tourniquet was, and yet two years 
ago a girl cut a vein in her right leg, and he wouldn’t have 
known what to do. I found very few of them knew what 
to do in the case of a slight serateh.” 

This safety organization, Mr. Clarke said, gave him five 
per cent credit on his rate. He added that the overseers 
take turn about making a thorough inspection of the plant 
from a safety standpoint, and as a result of the campaign, 
he has so far reduced the rate from $1.27 to $1.20, and 
based on his experience so far in 1926 the rate will be 
reduced stiil further. 

Coman, Tatum and Poole all reported similar safety 
organizations; in the case of Sherman a full-time nurse 
and community worker is employed. 

The session was concluded by some remarks by E. M. 
Holliday, overseer of finishing, Planters & Merchants Mill, 
New Braunfels, who urged the mills to pay more attention 
to the concluding processes in the mill. 

The final feature of the meeting was a luncheon served 
at the Lion-Tarian Inn, with Mr. Coman as toastmaster. 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, Atlanta, Ga., 
and C. E. Reid, of the General Electrie Company’s Dallas 
office, gave a skit entitled “Nonsense,” following which a 
splendid musical program was rendered by local artists. 
After the luncheon, officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed by the association. J. G. Coman of Mexia was made 
president; D. D. Towers, of Fort Worth, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. V. Hunt of West, second vice-president. Dan 
H. Poole, of Sherman, was again re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. Fort Worth was selected as the place of the 


next meeting which wil] be held some time in October. 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Winding Machinery for Filling. in the ease of fine yarns, the 54 in ink. on to wooden 


In the weaving of towels and toweling, the form in pirns. The shaping eup, in whieh the conical end of the 
which the filling is used depends upon a number of factors, pirn is formed, is inverted, i.e., the large diameter is at 
chief amongst which are the fiber of which the yarn is com- the bottom, and the pressure of the pirn against the eup ean 


posed, e.g., cotton or linen, and the practice of the district 
as regards the use of cops, pirns or half-pirns. Generally 
speaking, the cop form is used in the case of cotton yarns 
and coarse linen yarns, although a considerable quantity 


of cotton on mule cop is re-wound onto pirn bobbin; pir 





he readily regulated, the smaller range of pressuré¢ ig 
necessary for the finer varns. 
Figure 113 illustrates a very s ar English machine 
for winding eotton wett trom mue eops to the above I 
Fis. 112: tioned pirn bobbins; in this particular ichine, the ten- 
bobbins are used in the case of fine linen varns, while half- sion on the yarn is obtained by the well known ball-drag 
pirns are chiefly used in certain types of automatic looms, Automatie stop motions are fitted which stop the spir 
although they are occasionally used in ordinary looms. dle when the yarn breaks, and, if desired, n the pir 


+ 


The tendency in modern linen establishments is to use has been filled to a desired length. The latter motion ean 


the cop wherever possible, chiefly because it can be pro- be adjusted so that the machine will wind pirns of an 
dueed at a faster and therefore cheaper rate, and because length within its range. The maximum length is usua 

a greater length of yarn can be put into the same size of about 745 inches. Provision is made to keep the van 
shuttle. There is also the added advantage that the com- speed constant by driving the spindles at a speed whish 


paratively expensive wood cones—bobbins or pirns—are varies in inverse proportion to the diameter upon wl 

not required when cops are used. the yarn is being wound. This feature permits of higher 
Figure 112 illustrates a typical example of a linen pirn” speeds being attained with fine and tender yarns. The 

winding machine as made in England. It is specially de- maximum spindle speed is between 200 and 900 r.p.n 


signed to wind linen yarn from the usual 90 inch hank, or, 





Figure 114 illustrates a British patented pirn winding 





machine which winds cotton or linet ir! 

on to wooden pirns r paper tubes It ma uso D ir 
ranged to wind trom eop, bobbin, yr” heese T 

+ + + 


feature of the machine is that t im is n position 
















































on the pirn or tube in contact with a revolving cone. There 
is thus no rubbing contact with the yarn, and all adverse 
frictional chafing of the yarn is obviated. 

The spindles are driven from cast-iron grooved pulleys 
mounted on a central shaft, and a patent differential mo- 
tion is employed to equalize the speed of the yarn from the 
hanks; while an automatie stop motion is fitted to each 
spindle. The spindle speed when winding from the hank 
is about 1000 r.p.m., and when winding from cop or bob 
bin may be from 1500 to 2000 r.p.m. 

A patented cross-wound cop machine, by the same 


makers, is illustrated in Fig. 115. It is intended to wind 


varn tron hank or cop on to the bare spindle or on i9 
half-pirns or cone bottoms, without any friction on the 
varn. In other respects, it is similar to the machine already 
described with reference to Fig. 114. The spindles run at 
from 700 to 1000 r.p.m. 

Warp Winding Machinery. 

There are two forms into either of which the warp 
varn may be wound preparatory to being placed in the 
creel or bank of the warping machiné. These are respec- 
tively the bobbin, and the cheese, spool or ro!l. The lat 
ter, known by all three names, is displacing the former in 
many branches, chiefly because of the cheapness of the 
wood or paper spools as compared with flanged bobbins, 
and because of the greater length of yarn contained in 
the same space, Bobbins are still preferred by many users 
where colored yarns are employed. Gerally speaking, 


however, it requires a strong yarn to withstand the stress- 


es induced by the quickly reciprocating guide mechanisms 





Fig. 116. 


employed in cheese winding machines, and the bobbin still 


holds its own where fine and delicate yarns have to be 
wound. 

Figure 116 illustrates a double drum winding machine. 
This machine may be arranged to wind from 54 inch eotton 
hanks or from 90 inch linen hanks on to flanged bobbins 
up to 5 ineh or 6 inch traverse. The yarn guides and 
clearers are adjustable, and are operated by an improved 
form of mangle wheel traverse motion. The bobbin hold 
ers are fitted with a latch and eateh device which hclds the 
bobbin spindle and bobbin in position on the winding drum, 
and which requires only one hand to operate. The pulleys 
are mounted on the drum shaft, as seen in the illustration, 
and run at about 200 r.p.m. 

Figure 117 shows another form of machine by the 
same maker which winds the varn on to warping bobbins 
from the cop or bobbin. It is of the vertical spindle type, 
and is fitted with a swivel flannel board and continuous 
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yarn guides. It is made in various pitches up to 200 


spindles per side, and may have a traveling apron, clear- 


ing plates, brushes, and other accessories, as desired by the 


user. 

A split drum cheese winding machine is illustrated in 
Fig. 118. Each drum is independent of its neighbors, and 
is driven by a grooved iron bowl mounted on a central 
mainshaft. The cheese spindles are fitted with a barrel 
(or balloon) spring to secure the tube or spool in vosition 
on the spindle, and the spindles;are held in their holders 
by a latch and catch device. The driving shaft bearings 
are adjustable, to provide a means of tensioning the driv- 
ing bands, and twosspeed pulleys, giving a choice of varn 
speed, can be fitted to each drum, 

Warping Machines. 

In the manufacture of towels and toweling, warps for 
the loom are produced in the same manner as for similar 
weights of cloth in both ecotton.and linen practice. In 
general, sectional warping machines are emploved to pro- 
duce a series of beams, each containing an equal propor- 
tion of the total number of warp threads ultimately re- 
quired in the fabric. The number of beams thus provided 
in the case of linen fabries is usually an even number, and 


half of them are placed at each end of a linen dressing 





Fig. 117. 


machine, in which they are starched, dried, and wound on 


to the weavers’ beam. In the case of cotton fabries, the 
number of warping beams may be either odd or even. The 
full number of beams is placed at one end of a slasher 
sizing machine, which starches and dries the yarn, and 
winds it on to a weaver’s beam placed at the other end 
of the machine. 

Figure 119 is reproduced from a photograph of a 
The warp yarn, 


warping machine of the ordinary type. 
either in the form of cheeses or bobbins, is placed on spin 
dles running on suitable bearings in the V-ereel. The 
number of ends or runners per beam may be from 500 to 
1200, but seldom exceeds the former figure in cotton and 
linen practice; indeed the number is more often below 400 
than above. The cree] may be fitted with the maker’s pat 
ented brake wires, which are suitable for either cheese or 
bobbin, and which prevent the cheeses or bobbins from 
over-running when a stoppage of the machine oceurs. 

The machine is driven by means of a friction eluteh, 
which is engaged by a downward pressure of the footboard 
seen in the illustration. The clutch mechanism is coupled 
to the rollers of an automatie stop motion, actuated hy 
droppers each of which hangs on a warp thread. When a 
thread breaks or the yarn on a bobbin is exhausted, the 
dropper falls between two rollers driven at a slow speed. 
The passage of a dropper pushes one of the rollers out 
of its normal position and releases a catch which disen- 


i 














gages the clutch. 

The driving drum may be of a fixed width, or it may 
be made adjustable to suit various widths of beams. Sim- 
ilarly, the guide reeds may be of the ordinary fixed variety, 
or they may be one of the many varieties of expanding 
reeds now available. The measuring motion can be ar- 
ranged either for yards or meters, and they may also have 
an independent indicator which stops the machine when the 
desired length of warp is attained. The measuring is done 
by a tin guide roller made exactly 1% yard (or % meter) 
in circumference, and connected by a suitable train of 
gearing to the “clock” or indicating mechanism. 

The driving speed is about 50 r.p.m. 

Sizing and Dressing Machinery. 

The term “sizing” is more generally applied in the 

cotton industry, and the term “dressing” in the linen in- 





Fig 118. 


dustry: “slashing” and “taping” are other words used in 
the cotton industry, but all have reference to the starehing 
of the yarn on the warper’s beams in machines which per- 
form simultaneously the combined operations of starch 
ing, drying, beaming and measuring the warp as wound on 
the weaver’s or loom beam. 

In both cotton and linen practice, it is still common 
to dry the yarn by passing it round large diameter steam 
heated cylinders. The close contact with the hard-heated 
surface of these cylinders has a tendeney to flatten the 
varn, and render it liable to scorching. and the more mod 
ern practice is to use some system of hot air drying. 

A hot air sizing machine was fully illustrated and de- 
seribed in an article on this machine beginning on page 
1117 of the September, 1924, number of Corron 

Creels or stands accommodate six warper’s beams, or 
more could be provided for if necessary. The sowbox or 
starch box adjoins the last warper’s beam, and the warp 

a 


threads from all the beams pass through or between the 


starch rollers where the threads are impregnated with 
starch, Then, instead of passing over steam-heated cylin- 
ders, the threads are conducted through the hot air cham 
her near the middle of the machine, from which they emerge 
dry and are finally conducted to the weavers’ beam, upon 
which they are wound in the usual way. The machine is 
fitted with all the necessary apparatus for measuring, mark- 
ng, pressing and the like. 

On a linen dressing machine the ereels or stands each 
accommodate two warpers’ beams, but stands may be sup 
plied to suit any reasonable number of beams. The yarn 
from each set of warper’s beams pass through guide-reeds 


f } 


to the starching rollers, the lower one of which rotates half 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


A number of items of especial interest for this depart- 
ment are to be reported in this issue. Considerable interest 
attaches to the announcement that the Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., have entered into a long-term con- 
tract for tire fabries with the B. F. Goodrich Company and 
the Fisk Rubber Company, and in this connection will erect 
a 35,000-spindle mill on a site near Thomaston which has 
already been purchased. Robert & Company are the engi- 
neers. 

An extended expansion program at Cedartown, Ga., 
where a mill recently was purchased from the Cedartown 
Cotton & Export Company will be made by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, it is announced. The name 
f the Cedartown plant will be the Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Inc. It is understood that manufacturing equipment 
will be removed from Passaic, N. J., and installed in an ad- 
dition at Cedartown, which will be two stories, 500 x 140 
feet. About 100 houses will be erected for operatives. G. 
I, Parmenter, formerly of New Bedford, will be superin- 
tendent. 

Thomas Henry & Sons, Ine., cotton yarn manufacturers 
of Philadelphia, has been reorganized and chartered as a 
Tennessee corporation, and has purchased a site at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where a yarn mill will be erected. It is under- 
stood that machinery will be removed from the present 
Philadelphia plant, which will be closed, this including 20,- 
000 ring spindles for manufacturing knitting yarns. Also 
some 120 Jacquard looms for Turkish toweling will be re- 
moved to Nashville from Philadelphia. Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

There were three important rumors current during the 
month. One was to the effect that the owners of the Globe 
Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass., are contemplating the re- 
moval of their equipment to some southern location. The 
mill has about 33,000 spinning spindles. 

John H. Boushall, First National Bank, Tampa, Fla., 
is reported to be interested in establishing a 5,000-spindle 
yarn mill at that place. 

Gus Jordar, milionaire of West Palm Beach, Fla., vis 
ited Greenville, S. C., during the past month, and report 
had it that he is considering the erection of a mill at some 
point to produce a special construction of fabric especial- 
ly adapted to water-wings and other similar uses at beach 
resorts. 

It is reported also that the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atanta, Ga., are considering the purchase of the plant 
of John T. Milliken & Co., for the purpose of equipping 


1 


t with textile machinery. The building is 5-story, of brick 
and concrete construction. 

Two Barber-Colman high speed spooler and warper 
equipments have been installed at the Gainesville Cotton 
Mills. Gainesville, Ga., and preparations are under way 
for considerable improvements in the mill village, as well 
as the replacement of some old looms in the plant with new- 
el models 

The rew warping and slashing room of the Palmetto 
Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga., will be 72x90 feet. The 
company is also renovating the main building. 

Unity Spinning Mills, La Grange, Ga., it is understood, 


will erect a new mill, 217 x 132 feet, for the manufacture 


of coarse yarns; also six warehouses, an opening room, 
and several houses in the village. 

Al Culberson, vice-president, C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., 

dallas, Texas, has announced that 5,000 spindles will be 
added to the Dallas plant of the company in Love Field, 
and that considerable increase in capacity is planned also 
at the McKinney division. 

The Sunset plant of the California Cotton Mills, at 
Selma, Ala., the Canebrake plant at Uniontown, Ala., and 
their new nlant at Canebrake, Ala., are being equipped with 
Fairbanks-Morse motors, it is reported. 

Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, have recently placed order for twelve additional sets 
of the slack sides preventor for -the elimination of high 
selvyages on section beam warpers, furnished by John C 
Blackhurst, 61 Clara St., New Bedford, Mass., and intend 
equipping all of the warpers with this device. 

_ Cotton-and-rayon bedspreads will be produced by the 
new Vogue Mills, Gaffney, S. C., which has an equipment 
of about 90 Jacquard looms for this purpose. 

R. Z. Cates and MacFarlane L. Cates, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., have purchased the Enoree Mills, Enoree, 8S. C., and 
will assume control on July 7th. A $1,250,000 corporation 
will be organized to own and operate the mill, which is 
equipped with 33,760 spindles and 836 looms on sheetings 
and drills. 

Mill No. 2, Carolina Textile Corporation, Dillon, S. C., 
are equipping the plant with Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing 
motors. Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., are the engi- 
neers. 

New water tube boilers are being installed in the en- 
larged steam plant of the Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 
S. C. This company has recently purchased 5,000 spindles 
of the Casablaneas system of long draft spinning, for in 
stallation on Whitin spinning frames. 

Twelve new broad Crompton & Knowles looms are be- 
ing installed at the Milstead Mfg. Co., Milstead, Ga. 

Plans have been completed for the bleachery to be 
erected by the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. This will 
be 200 x 80 feet, two stories high, and will be construeted 
by the mill’s own force. 

The Millis Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., have been 
bought by a new corporation, High Point Yarn Mills. F. 
M. Pickett, president and treasurer, and R. H. Walker, 
secretary, of the Pickett Mills, will be president and treas 
urer of the new company. The mill makes knitting yarns, 
operating 6,000 spindles. 

Lola Gingham Mill, Stanley, N. C., 
chased at public auction by J. F, Anderson, of Jersey 


was recently pur 


City, N. J., a bondholder. The mill contains 350 looms 
John C. Rankin, of Lowell, N. C., is president. 

It is reported that the Beacon Manufacturing Company 
is removing a complement of looms from New Bedford to 
its new plant at Swannanoa, N. C. 

The new mill of the Shuford group, whieh is nearing 
completion at Granite Falls, N. C., will be known as the 
Allred Mill, in honor of J. M. Allred, superintendent. The 
building will be one-story, 400 x 100 feet, and operations 
will begin shortly. 

F, A. Tomalino Silk Dve Works, of Germantown, Phil- 
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ALKALI and BLEACH 


for 


Textile Processing 


O deal regularly with a few dependable sources of supply 

makes for true buying economy in the long run. Purchas- 
ing from many and scattered suppliers may effect apparent sav- 
ings from time to time, but these may easily be offset several 
times over by uncertainties, delays and lost motion. 


Year in and year out, textile processors have found Mathieson 
a dependable source of supply for several of their most important 
chemical purchases. Among ‘‘Eagle-Thistle’’ products, the dyer, 
bleacher, finisher or mercerizer has available a group of products 
which he uses regularly and in quantity; Mathieson Liquid Chlo- 
rine or Bleaching Powder together with Mathieson Caustic Soda 
(solid, flake, ground or liquid), Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Modified Virginia Soda or Aqua Ammonia. 


The consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson 
Bleach is the best insurance against processing troubles. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS “zc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA ren — CHARLOTTE 
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adelphia, Pa., will build a dye plant at Salisbury, N. C., 


to be known as the Southern Silk Dye Works. Operations 
wil] begin in August. The equipment will inelude a de- 
partment for winding, coning and converting yarns. 
Additional machinery will be installed in the plant of 
Patterson, N. C., 


Watts, of Stony 


the Watts Manufacturing Company, 
which was recently purchased by A. L. 
Point. 

Roseland Spinning Mills, 
n which 2,000 twister spindles, with reels and winders, 


Inc., is erecting an addition 


installed. The company plans to change the mill 


wil be 
from steam to eleetric drive, it is understood. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Business has been running down fast in the mills dur- 
ing the past month and curtailment of production has been 
increasing. Fall River is running to scarcely 60 per cent 
capacity, and idle machinery in New Bedford amounts to 
20 per cent of the equipment. In other sections machines 
are being stopped as orders expire although there has been 
no direct adoption of a united plan for reducing the output. 


Profits have been greatly cut by the limited business of- 
fering at very low prices. Renewal orders for goods on 
the looms have not come forward as rapidly as in normal 
This 
filling orders for wash fabrics and other lines 
The retail trade in many of the larger cities 


The 


weather has been an adverse factor and has delayed and 


vears. is due to the lack of a normal volume of re 


in the whole- 
sale markets. 


has been less than is usually expected at this season. 


possibly deferred the distribution of many styled goods. 

Manufacturers who have been carried far afield by the 
erv for more varied styles are beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of losses sustained by converters and others who are 
trying to unload seasonably styled materials lest they may 
have to take greater losses later on. There is nothing in 
the way of permanency of style in the markets any more 
and there has been such a readiness to accept small lot bus- 
ness on odd constructions and new colorings that the mar- 
ket is not absorbing all new goods in the quantities neces- 
sary to prevent a backing up of unwanted lines. 

Some of the more prudent mill men who have not been 
carried away by the forced style propaganda designed to 
stimulate a jaded demand are now in a more comfortable 
position as they have not accumulated their standard goods 
and have few if any styled goods to sacrifice. 

Losses sustained in operation or lack of operation con 
tinue to stagger the more conservative textile mill financiers. 
A case in point was the last financial report of the York 
and Everett mills, both of them splendidly equipped plants 
for the manufacture of staple and dress ginghams. A 
combined loss of more than a million dollars following 
j preceding year serve to 


osses of similar amounts in the 


arouse questioning as to the status of the whole New Eng- 


land investment. As a matter of fact, losses of this sort 
in large part by profits in other plants where 
changes and readjustments have been made. The Pacific 
Mills showed a more than $300,000 for the first 


quarter, the first showing for a year that has been pleasing 


are offset 
gain of 


to the stockholders. 
During the month there was a struggle on to secure 
control of the stock of the Mfg. Fall 


River, and it was finally passed on a basis of $25 a share. 


Poecasset Co., of 
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This corporation is one of the oldest in the country and 
A liquida- 


tion of the physical assets of the manufacturing plant and 


its mills are located in the heart of the city. 


real estate would bring far more than the sum represented 
in the purchase price of the controlling interest but in- 
vestors appear to lack confidence. 

Another instance is that of the Hamilton Mills of Low- 
ell, where bad financiering brought about a crash several 
In the plans 
stockholders by ereditors who were only interested in being 
paid back what was loaned, a plant worth $3,000,000 or 
more could be had for about $1,500,000. No one seemed to 


months ago. of reorganization presented to 


be able to arouse financial backing to carry the reorganiza- 
tion through at some of the recent meetings. Some mill 
engineers think it would take $5,000,000 to replace a plant 
like the Hamilton. 


It ought to be stated of course, to explain the unusual 
situation, that depression has hit the woolen and silk mills 
as well as some of the finishing plants, and the fact that 
other sections are also depressed does not appear to help 
sentiment much. 

_ The lesson that is common in all New England centers 
is the one of excessive taxation growing out of the accept- 
ance for years of a false basis of assessment for municipal 
taxation purposes. It is a lesson that ought to be studied 
by manufacturers who have plants in other sections of the 
country, and who from time to time for methods of im- 
mediate policy may be induced to bear an unjust tax that 
can be used to set a precedent and eventually cramp all 
possibility of profitable industrial operations. 

When mill towns were first established in New England 
and operatives were encouraged to build their own homes 
near the mills, it was accepted as a wise policy for mills 
to bear the burden of the local tax bill. Assessments were 
made upon mill properties that would not stand a strict 
legal test in a tax protest case but no one cared so long 
as workers were plentiful and content. 

The war, with its attendant changes in the aspirations 
of mill workers, led to the adoption of costly municipal 
improvement plans, without a corresponding change in tax 
ation policies that would serve to bring home to small tax- 
payers the folly of some of the expenditures that were 
going on. So long as mill profits were large, complaints 
of unfair tax assessments on mill properties were not im- 
portant nor indeed, numerous. But the past few years of 
close profit margins in the markets have served to show that 
both stockholders and tax 


earnings are insufficient to pay 


collectors. The stockholders have had to wait. 
This of 


were over-capitalized in any sense, or if 


itself would not be intolerable, if the plants 
stockholders were 
asking anything more than an ordinary bank investment 


payment as a steady dividend. 


As a matter of fact some 
mills are paying five per cent of their capital in municipal 
taxation, while stockholders are not getting a cent from the 
plants that are paying the tax. The owner of the property 


is not only getting no rental but is actually seeing his 
plant being depressed because it can barely pay its taxes 
after full time operations. 

Mill owners as well as others having property interests 
in large mill centers are naturally pleased to see the won- 
derful expansion of municipal, religious, and school equip- 
ment, but few of them have reckoned the final cost. There 


are several mill cities in New England whose church edi- 
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SACO - LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 








SACO-LOWELL LONG DRAFT 
Le Blan-Roth Patent 


(Patented in Foreign Countries. Patents Pending in U. S.) 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


is a sound and practical method of reducing the cost of 
making yarn. The Saco-Lowell equipment is particularly 
well adapted to American practice. It is 


EFFECTIVE 
CLEAN 
SIMPLE 

ADAPTABLE 





Saco-Lowell Shops 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Office: 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Southern Offices: 
Greenville, South Carolina 


and 


Vexrican Office: Canadian Representative : 
Ave. 5 De Mayo, No. 32 Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 280 Beaver Hall Hil 
Montreal, Canada 
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fices, public and private schools, hospitals, public buildings, 
waterworks and fire equipment, are the peers: of the best 


in America. This may seem a strong statement, but it is 
to be remembered that there are many New England mill 
cities that have several churches valued at much more than 


a million dollars each, (the value of a pretty good cotton 


mill), high schools that cost in exeess of a million dollars, 
libraries from the common tax funds, and supported by 
them, costing over half a million dollars, to say nothing of 
the best roads, the best fire equipment, and the best hos- 
pitals of their class to be found anywhere in cities of like 
size or indeed of any size. 

The maintenanee of fine churehes and semi-publicly 


owned hospitals falls indirectly as @ tax 
In New England, because of the old 


on the chief in- 
dustry in a mil] town. 
system of laisse-faire in tax assessments, the cotton indus- 
try suffers most as it pays a proportionally large part of 
the tax while the private property owners escape the real 
For if the mills do 
But the cost of 
maintaining modern improvements will still go on. 

While this phase of the mill problem of New England 
is not a present day matter for most of the southern mills, 


burden they must eventually bear. 
not pay they will be shut up for good. 


it is eventually going to become a part of the community 
life of trained operatives who will be wanted as time goes 
on. It is therefore worth while for the recognition of the 
fact that if the tax demands are to increase in keeping with 
modern notions of the rights of labor and the duties of em- 
ployers, there is going to come a day of real industrial 
depression when a searching of hearts will be necessary 
if life is to go on. 

There are some very wise mill owners and managers in 
New England who no longer believe that policies of co- 
operation, centralized control, and regulation of output in 
big or little industries is wholesome for the longer future 
of industrialism. Just now they are regarded as of no 
account. The days of American individualism in life and 


property management appear to have passed. In any 
event, the day is here when the stronger seeks to dominate 
the weaker for the benefit of the stronger 


Such a thing as making a eondition 


and regulate 
one’s interest only. 
that will allow natural laws of human nature and business 
operations to work themselves out untrammelled is not eon- 
sidered The government or business that gov- 
erns or dominates least, no longer seems popular, yet fun- 


necessary. 


damentally, Americanism was just that thing in the South, 
North, and West, 
The experiment of united curtailment of production in 


not so many years ago, 


the South is being watched with curious interest by these 


old fashioned doctrinaires in the New England mill in- 
dustry. From time to time in the course of their lives 
they have been driven unwillingly into the adoption of 


union plans to regulate wages, control production, ete., yet 
always had mental reservations concerning the 


they have 
It is man 


wisdom of the plans of which they were a part. 
that a lessening of production will bring about scarcity 
But it will also 


to maintain in all its pristine vigor the hankering 


ifest 


of product and enhance prices, for a time. 


continu 
to build more mills. 

Now, it is pretty unanimously agreed that one of the 
real evils in the textile industry has been the advance of 
production over consumption and the consequent narrow 
ing of profits and opportunities, compared with other forms 


It does not take much money to build 
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little mills that ean be operated profitably for a time. Cur- 
r regulating production by artificial means will 


tailing o 


certainly stimulate profits for a time, but after all, some 
experienced New Englanders are asking if it is the best 
policy in the long run of the years. 


Cotton Comment. 


AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, May 15th, 1926. 


ithin a narrow range during the 


The 


past month, values showing no appreciable change mean- 


market moved w 
while owing to the bearish statistical position and the re- 
cent unfavorable labor developments in England offsetting 
the recent unfavorable weather inland. 

Climatie conditions the past month were generally un- 
favorable for farm work and for germination of seed, es- 
pecially in the western half of the belt, particularly in 
Texas and Louisiana where the precipitation was in ex- 
cess of normal, but of late the weather has been better, 
especially in the eastern half of the belt, except that t 





n= 
peratures remain too low. 
There is one redeeming feature of the present situation 


as regards the recent wet weather, and that is that Texas 





and Oklahoma, unlike last vear, have a splendid season 
in the ground, and with fairly good weather henceforth, 
planting would make rapid progress and good stands 
would likely result. 

Toran AverAGE RAINFALL IN Texas. 

Inches— Thisseason Last season Normal 
ey ape. Vcr pes ge 3.89 2.09 3.5 
From Oct. 1st to April 

a ee Se 21.11 7.70 16.09 


Last year, on July 2nd, the government estimated that 
18,237,000 acres were planted to cotton in Texas. To-day’s 
revised report that the 
last year was 19,139,000 acres, of which only 17,608,000 


acres were picked, or 1,531,000 acres less than was planted, 


acreage shows acreage in Texas 


probably due to land abandoned owing to the severe, pro- 
longed drouth last year, resulting in an average yield per 
acre for that State of only 113 pounds vs. 138 pounds in 
1924 and 174 pounds in 1920, a 
mueh rain at planting time, which shows the possibilities 


year in which there was 


of that important State likely to come of this year’s wet 
Spring, if followed by good crop weather in the future. 
To-day the government released its revised report as to 
the acreage planted to cotton in the South Re- 
turns that instead of 46,448,000 acres being plant- 
ed, as was estimated by the government last July, which in 
time, 48,090,000 


last year. 


show 
itself would have been a record for all 
aeres were planted, of which 46,053,000 were harvested, fur- 
nishing a vield on an average of 167.2 pounds per acre 
157.4 pounds in 1924. 

The government will not issue an estimate on this year’s 


cotton acreage until July 2nd, 


against 
but private returns point to 
a decrease of only about two to three per cent compared 
with last year’s area of 48,090,000 acres. 

Notwithstanding the recent wet weather throughout the 
cotton region, the emergence of boll weevil has been light, 
to May Ist at the 17 stations in 
per cent compared with 2.23 per 
It is possible, how- 


smaller than last year 


the interior—only .91 


cent to corresponding date last year. 


that in event of a wet summer, as it will be recalled 


ever, 
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Virginia Woolen Mills. 
Truscon Steel Windows 
and Mechanical Operators 
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Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Equipped with Trascon Windows throughout. H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Engineers and Contractors 


They Maintain High Production 


Truscon Steel Windows equipped with Truscon Mechan- 
ical Operators fit your textile mill for constant high pro- 
duction day in and day out. Your production depends 
on the efficiency of your Operatives and they work better 
with the full daylight and adequate natural ventilation 
that Truscon equipment provides. 

A Truscon Window and Operator installation solves your 
specific day-lighting and natural ventilating problems. 
Truscon Engineers, “skilled in this phase of textile indus- 
try, work with you to secure the most efficient and eco- 
nomical construction. Consult Truscon before vou build. 


Write for catalog and full information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youncston, OnHio 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Citics 

Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ii 

Foreign Trade Division. New York 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


Gregg Dyeing Co., Gran- 


iteville, S. C. Completely 
equipped with Trascon Steel 
Windows and mechanical 


STANDARD mere 


TEEL WINDOWS |____ __._ si 


Tn ST MECHANICAL OPERATORS [!!!!!!"""""" TRUSCON |"! 


*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal NATIONAL 

Lath. Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for _ERECTION SE RVICE | 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- L Assures Accuracy 

proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- \ Speed & Ec onomy. 

ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country Nc baad e 
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that the dry summers of the past two vears held the weevil 
in check, the weevil may become more numerous, perhaps 
destructive, but if the summer is dry and hot the weevil 
will likely be held in check as was the ease during the past 
two years especially last year in the Mississippi Valley 
States where record large crops were made. 

World textile trade conditions have not been as favor- 
able so far this season as generally expected earlier in the 
season when it was thought that the world would consume 


about 15,500,000 bales of American cotton. So far this 


season spinners takings of American cotton by the world 
total only 12,993,000 bales against 12,613,000-to even date 


last season, promising at the moment a total for the season 
14,867,000 bales vs. 14,487,000 for the whole of 


last season, and as the last year’s crop is so much larger, 


of about 


prospects are that the world’s carry-over at the close of 
the season, next July 31st, will be comparatively large, 
perhaps about twice as large as was carried over at the 
close of last season, as will be seen from the deductions be- 
low: 

AMERICAN CorroN—BALeEs. 


This season Last season 


World’s carry-over, August Ist 2.880.000 2,319,000 
Indicated crop, including linters 7,584,000 14,808,000 
Indicated season’s supply ..... 20,464,000 17,127,000 
World’s consumption, if ...... 15,000,000 14,247,000 


Indieated world’s 
July 31st 5,464,000 2,880,000 
Viewing the situation from every angle we see nothing 


carry-over, 


bullish in the present situation unless the weather con- 
and de 
old 


large 


tinnes unfavorable or weevils become numerous 


structive later in the season. The surplus from the 


crop is large, there is the prospect of another 


acreage this year, there is a good season in the ground 
in the Southwest, particularly in Texas, sales of fertilizer 
are large, and weevil emergence to May Ist has been light. 


is slack, whieh 


the South and 


Meanwhile the demand for spots and goods 
is reflected in small sales of raw 
of goods in the North. 


eotton in 
light sales 

Butterworth Buys Klauder Weldon Plant. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company. Philadelphia, Pa., 
have announced officially that they have purchased the 
plant, stock, ground and equipment of the Klauder Weldon 
Dyeing & Machine Company at Bethayres, Pa., which went 
the hands of the December, 1925. 


The purchase of the plant by the Butterworth organiza- 


into receiver in 
tion was made at the receiver’s sale in Norristown, Friday, 
May 14th, 3ankruptey. 

The Klauder Weldon plant, which will be known as the 
Klauder Weldon Division of H. W. 


Company, comprises six buildings and embraces twenty 


before Judge Stinson, Referee in 
3utterworth & Sons 


acres of ground at Bethayres. The main building is 435 
feet long by 45 feet wide, opening up to 140 feet wide at 
the end. 


struction. 


All the buildings are iron and concrete in con- 
Complete iron and brass foundries are included 
as part of the plant. 

H. W. 


operate the plant and as before, make skein machines, raw 
I I 


Butterworth & Sons Company will continue to 


stock machines, garment machines, tubs, special machines 


for sulphur color, carpet yarns, machines for hosiery dye- 
ing; 


also machines for dyeing, bleaching and scouring. 
Before moving to Bethavres, the Klauder Weldon Com- 
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had 
this at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


concerns in the country. 


pany been located at Yardley, Pa., and previous to 


It was one of the oldest textile 


B. R. Clarke President Industrial Rayon. 
3ertrand R. Clarke, several 


for the 


past years vice- 
president of the Tubize Artificial Silk Company of Ameri- 
ca, has been elected president of the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration. His headquarters will be at the new executive 
and sales offices of the company, at 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, although he 
this point and the plant at 


Mr. 


manufacture of 


will divide his time between 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

the 
the 


Industrial company is recognized as an important step in 


Clarke is one of the outstanding figures in 


rayon, and his selection as head of 
the American industry. He succeeds as president Walter 
W. Birge, who continues with the company as a member 
of the board of directors. and through whose efforts large- 
ly Mr. Clarke was secured for his new position. 

In assuming the office of president of the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation, Mr. Clarke announced some important 
plans of the organization. It is the plan’ of the new man- 
agement to aequire all of the outstanding securities of its 


present subsidiaries—the Industrial Fibre Corporation of 





Bertrand R. Clarke, the New President 


Industrial Rayon Corporation. 


of the 


America, and the Industrial Fibre Throwing and Dyeing 
Company—so there will be one company, tending toward 
a stronger and more efficient organization. 

The owners of Class B stock, Mr. Clarke stated, have 
their 
Class A stock, leaving only one class which will have full 


agreed to exchange holdings, share for share, for 


voting rights. 
Mr. 


end of the business will be removed to Cleveland, while the 


Clarke also announeed that the entire accounting 


executive and sales offices remain in New York. 
H. S. Rivitz, of Cleveland, is vice-president and general 
A. Murphy 


is vice-president and secretary, and director of sales, with 


manager, with headquarters in Cleveland. A. 


headquarters in New York City. C. G, C. Daly continues 


as sales manager. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


“Buckley”? Opener for Medium and Long Staple Cotton 


This machine is essentially designed and built for the handling ot long and 


medium staple cottons. The Cylinder is 41” dia., and has Steel Blade Fingers 
arranged spirally across its entire width. The cover over the Cylinder is pro 
vided internally with a series of projections, which act upon the cotton after 
leaving the Feed Rolls. In the improved construction of this machine, the 
cotton passes over three-fourths of the circumference of this large Cylinder. 


The front and lower portions of the Cylinder are surrounded by adjust- 
ing Grid Bars, which are so arranged as to form a eridded eonducting’ ehan- 
nel for the cotton in its passage up to the first pair of Cages. 


The front is provided with special Feed Rolls and Evener, with vertical 
Evener Box and horizontal cones. Ample room has been provided below the 
gridded surface for the accumulation of dirt, which can be easily removed 


through doors provided in the framing. 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





CLARENCE B, Seat, for a number of years director of 
The A. French Textile School, Georgia School of Technolo- 
has taken a position as special textile 
Tariff 
with headquar- 
Dr. 


gov- 


gv, Atlanta, Ga.. 
expert with the U. 8. 
Commission, 
ters in Washington. 
Seal has had 
ernment experience, having at 
one 
textiles and 


previous 
examiner of 
ap- 
pliances, Bureau of Printing 


time been 


mechanical 
and Engraving. He also was 
designer at the Quaker City 
Cotton Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and from 1902 to 1906 


was in charge of. designing 





and fabrie analysis and weav- 
ing at the Mississippi Tex- 


been a consultant on textiles with 


tile School. He 
the Georgia School of Technology since November 4th, 


1917. 


has 


Dr. Seal has resigned his position at Georgia Tech. 

Epwarp C. Hrvurr, manager of the Chester Knitting 
Mills, Rome, Ga., has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the main mill of the company at St. 
Louis, Misseuri. He is succeeded at the Rome plant by 
his brother, A. D, Heuer. 

JoHN D. TEMPLETON, who has been superintendent of 
the Aragon plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Ine., has 
become superintendent of the Glenn-Lowry plant of the 
organization at Whitmire, S. C. 

J. B. Wricut has become superintendent of the Irene 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 
the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 

E. A. THOMPSON, superintendent of the Pell City plant 
of the Avondale Mills, at Pell City, Ala., died recently in 
Boston, and J. T. 
has been promoted to the superintendency succeeding him. 


He formerly was superintendent of 


Munds, formerly overseer of spinning, 


Joe Adams, second hand in spinning, has been promoted 
to the position of overseer made vacant by Mr. Munds’ ele- 
vation. 

W. Bost, formerly superintendent of the Jewell Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., 
of the Grace Cotton Mills at Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Fox, president of the Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, 21st and Allegheny Avenue, Philadel- 


has become superintendent 
CHARLES J. 


phia, Pa., died on Sunday, May 9th, after a short illness, 
at the age of 77 years. He is survived by his widow. In 
addition to his connections with the Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, Mr. Fox was also widely known as a 
manufacturer of textile In this capacity he made 
a host of friends by his genial goodfellowship and faithful 


soaps. 


service to the best interests of the trade. 


the cloth room 


Ware 


W. H. Catuas has become overseer of 


at the Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, 


Shoals, S. 


signed. 


C., sueceeding W. L. Erwin, who recently re- 

W. R. Brewer recently took the position of overseer of 
carding at the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. 
Jackson, who has assumed a similar position at the Thrift 
plant of Kendall Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, N. C. 

Tuomas J. Dicpy is reported to have resigned as super- 
intendent of the Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., 
and to have removed to Greer, S. C. 

W. P. Roprnson has been made superintendent of the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., succeeding J. H. 
Carpenter, resigned. 


C., sueceeding R. L. 


CLARENCE Driver has become night superintendent of 
the Avondale Cotton Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. He formerly 
held a similar position at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
Starkville, Miss. 

C. F. Turner has become superintendent of the Georgia 
Manufacturing Company, Whitehall, Ga. 

J. H. McKinnon, superintendent of the Pickett Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N. C., has also been made superintend- 
ent of the High Point Yarn Mills, formerly Millis Cotton 
Mills. 

C. E. Davis is now overseer of spinning at the Opelika 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala. 

J. W. ABLE has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbe- 
ville, S. C., sueceeding R. D. Dillard, resigned. 

Lee McLemore has sueceeded C. H. Johnston as over- 
seer of spinning at the Davidson Cotton Mills, Davidson, 
‘ee Dan W. 
carding. 

G. A. BARTLETT has been promoted to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Dallas Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas. He was 
formerly second hand in this department. 

W. P. WinGate has become superintendent of the 
Clara Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. He formerly was su- 
perintendent of the Aileen Mills, Ine., Biscoe, N. C. He 
sueceeds J. H. Stillwell at the Clara mill. 

W. M. Moore has become superintendent of weaving at 
the Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, S. C. He formerly was su- 
perintendent of the Globe Manufacturing Co., Gaffney. 

J. M. Cook is now connected with the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
seer of carding at the Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
James A. Walker, who has been overseer of carding at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company for a number of years, has re- 


He succeeds J. E. Kaneer, resigned. 


and McLemore, Jr., is now overseer of 


He was formerly over- 


signed on account of ill health. 

W. L. Turirr, formerly overseer of carding at the Nel- 
son Cotton Mills, Whitnel, N. C., 
ing at the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

W. A. Hunt, formerly overseer of carding at the Arnail 
Mills, Sargent, Ga., has accepted a position as overseer of 
carding at the Payne Mill of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Maeon, Ga. 


is now overseer of card- 
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SULFANTHRENE VIOLET B DOUBLE PASTE 
SULFANTHRENE VIOLET B DOUBLE POWDER 






| The latest additions to our 


wide range of vat colors 





oo in paste or powder form this 
dyestuff will be found satisfactory for use 
in the dyeing of cotton, rayon and silk in all 
forms. 







Its excellent resistance to light, chlorine, wash- 
ing and perspiration makes it extremely valuable 
for the production of fast shades on shirtings, 
voiles and dress goods. 










| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| The paste product has been standardized par- 
| ticularly for the printing trade, where its many 
| desirable qualities coupled with an absence of 






erit makes it a highly satisfactory printing 
color 










Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste or Powder 
can be used alone, or in combination with 
other Sulfanthrene colors. 






E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Announcing 


The New S. I. D. 
Improved Eye 
for the Reliable 


U S AUTOMATIC 
SHUTTLE 


Five years of efficient operation 
has convinced many mill men that 
the reliable U S Automatic is the best 
shuttle for automatic weaving. Now 
with its new improvements, it is sure 
to be more efficient and more popular 
thanever. Experiments made under 
actual weaving conditions show that 
this new eye meets every requirement 
for perfection in automatic weaving. 
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NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Front pitch of eye increased so that 


the filling 


positively cannot ride the eye and will get 
into the outside delivery eye on the second 


pick after the bobbin transfer. 


inates all possibility of shuttle cut filling. 


Back safety hook lowered to preve 


This elim- 


nt broken 


filling on the transfer in short draught 


shuttles. 


Loops over the top of the eye, or 


over the whole eye, will pull off and re- 


thread without breaking back. 


The 


Quick, easy, positive threading is inevitable as 


the result of these improvements. This 
means more production, better cloth, and 
satisfied weavers. 


special U S developed features of open eye 
for soft filling, medium tension for rayon or 
regular cotton counts, and heavy tension 
for worsted or hard-twisted filling, are re- 
tained in this improved eye. Like the 
reliable U S Automatic, it will run any kind 
or count of filling,—cotton, rayon, worsted, 
wool, or jute. 


Test This Improved Eye in Your Own Weave Room 


We will gladly send you a U S Shuttle equipped with the 
Improved Automatic Eye so you can test it and see how 


efficiently it operates. 


Simply 


send us one of your 


shuttles, together with a bobbin of the coarsest filling you 
use; or write or wire our Providence Office or nearest rep- 
resentative, and one of our service men will call and take 
the measurements. 





U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


For South Carolina and 
Georgia 
M. OUSLEY 
12 E. Stone Ave. 


Greenville, S. C. 


For Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
and Maryland 


DAN O’HARA 
248 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For North Carolina 
D. C. RAGAN 
High Point 
N. C. 
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[Editor’s Note. 
visiting Jim’s mill and when the story stopped Old Timer 


You will remember that Old Timer is 


and Jim were standing by the fly frames where the present 
chapter resumes. | 


“There’s a good thing, Jim!’ 

“What’s that, Old Timer?” 

“T see you have your frame hands place all the roving 
in the doff boxes instead of throwing it in. 

“Don’t that take a lot longer to doff a frame and caus« 
you to lose production ?” 

“Well I 
would say it does take a few more minutes to doff, but 


will have to agree that any reasonable man 
it has not made enough difference to show up in the pay 
envelope. 

“My speeder hands get just as many hanks as they 
formerly did and I don’t have one tenth of the black roving 
I had before, so I figure that it pays me to have it done. 

“T had some trouble with some of the hands, I'll admit, 
but they are all doing it now and every new speeder hand 
that comes in knows he has to fall in line.” 

“Look at that girl creeling over there Jim, she is leav 
ing a great long tail making a doubling on every bobbin 
she creels. 

“Tf she leaves only six inches and you have a draft of 
six on your speeders she is making 36-inches of roving that 
is one third heavier than the standard. 

“Then if your spinning is drawing 12 you have 432 
inches of yarn that makes a big heavy thread in your 
eloth. That will not help the looks of the cloth much, 
Jim.” 

“Yes, I know you are right, Old Timer, and I am going 
to find some way to stop it.” 

“Spinning’s going pretty good, Jim. Say, how did you 
get word in here to these people that we were coming 
through ?” 

“T didn’t get them any word—why ?” 

“Well, I don’t see any bobbins on the floor, and they 
have just finished doffing, too.” 

“Some more of that picker room 
Our doffers formerly left about as many bobbins on the 
floor as they put on the frames when doffing, but we just 
decided that was not necessary, so we stopped it, and we 


system, Old Timer. 


have taught every spinner, every oiler, every sweeper, ev 
ery section man, and in fact every operative in the room, 
not to pass by a bobbin on the floor, but to pick it up.” 

“There’s an old man over there sitting on a box of 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


roving, Jim, I don’t believe that will ike it in mui 
better, but I see vou have ehanged vour svstem of laving 
up roving, as you only have one row on top of the frames 
now. 

“When you lay up two rows. the bottom row stavs ther 
sometimes for months before it is used, then when vour 
stock runs low and vou do have to use it, the twist has 
set and it does not run as well as fresh roving and it als 


makes vour numbers vary more than otherwise 
“T see you are keeping the waste off of your spindles 


time I 


That saves you a lot of high bobbins which means a saving 


better too, Jim, than you were the last was here 


for the spinner to punt un 


The 


in waste and less ends 
The little things, Jin 


sure big sometimes, aren’t 


many 
Goodness! littl thi 


they? 


“By George, Jim, vou sure seem to have plenty of dof 


9 

fers. 
“Sure we have, but wl Vv did von make that remark ?”’ 
“Simply because IT see vou using four doffers to a 


frame on 30s warp when you should only have one 
“Now Old 
erazy stuff of yours. 


look here, Timer, don’t start anv of that 


Don’t you suppose I have more com- 
ny 30s 


room 1s 


mon sense than to put one doffer to a frame on 
The weave 
and I don’t want 


warp and lose all that production? 
keeping right up with the spinning now 
any looms stopped.” 
the hall Jim 
will tell you about an experience on doffing, then if von 
believe it, T 
see for vourself. 
“The mill I refer to had four doffers to the fra 


a head doffer to do the winding down. ete After eonsid 


“Come out in where we can talk, and I 


don’t will take vou to the mill and let von 


me and 


erable persuasion, the overseer agreed to pay his spinners 


doffers hv 
working nicely I asked him to eut off the 


the hank, and after he had that system 


and 
head doffer and 
onlv two doffe rs fo the 


two of the other doffers, leaving 


frame. 

“He put up the same argument that you did Jim, about 
losing production, but to make a long story short, he tried 
it. His production went up—not just a little, but a nice 
inerease in percentage. Then I asked him to ent off one 


He looked at me 


to ask, what in the -ell are 


more doffer and leave one to the frame. 
] 


t seemed 


with an expression tha 
J 


vou going to ask next? But he happened to be one o 


those broad minded fellows who is always trying to learn 


(and by the way, he has a better job today) so he backed 
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These Mills Have Eliminated 
Floor Trouble with 


The widespread and steadily (re O -pin e 


increasing use of Creo-pine sub- 

flooring in the past few years by e 
American Textile Mills is the ~ b fl 

best indication of service this u ™ O Orin 
material is rendering. 


Below area few of the rep- 
resentative mills that have in- 
stalled creo-pine sub-flooring : 


Belmont Fabric Company 

Belmont Processing Company 

Cramerton Mills 

Erwin Cotton Mills 

Yarborough Mills 

Ragan Spinning Mills 

Minneola Manufacturing Company 

Shuford Mills Company 

Proximity Print Works 

Highland Cordage Company A Cross-Section of 


Corriher Mills : . 
McAden Mills Creo-pine Sub-Flooring 


Baldwin Mills Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully 
Jadeon Bilis milled from selected, sound, felled- 
Pacific Mills ‘ % 
Excelsior Mills alive, air seasoned yellow pine, free 
American Thread Mills from defects. It is treated by the 
Highland Mills S. W. P. vacuum pressure process, 
Hillside Mills which forces the creosote oil deep 
Dixie Cotton Mills into the pores of the wood under tre- 
Thomaston Bleachery mani Th i 

S pressure. » res S é 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company sea? ae ssn : een ae 
Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills sub-flooring impervious to dry rot. A 
Magnet Knitting Mills sub-flooring that will not need re- 

placing. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Point, GA. and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK ~« PHILADELPHIA ~+ PITTSBURG ° TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE,NC. 




































































his ears and ran at it, 


tl 
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on 


other 
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so to speak. Up went his produe 
That one idea also ee him in so many 


take me 


again, 


ways that it would all afternoon to tell vou 


about them.” 
“Never 
“Remember 


but I did say | 


mind, Old Timer, that will do me tor a while.” 


Jim, I dic 
take 


1 not ask you to fall for the idea, 


will you to the mill any day you wis! 


to see it.” 


a 


a better house-keeper. I do not 


ul 


| 


“Four o’elock, 


“Do you keep that 
all the 
“Yes, it is the 
enough to 
“Well, it 
fellow 
“hor 
“It’s the 
added 
“And 


id 


ial 


} 
eOple 
11Ce 


“Doggone! 


guess we had better move on or we will 


get through before stopping time.” 


spindle tape out here in the hall 


Jim ?” 


time 


place we have there 1s 


Why?” 


nanay 


only where 


measure off the length to eut it up. 
looks like it would be pretty 


who needs a piece at home for the kids to play 


se” with. 
The little things that all 


big thing. 


little things Jim. 


ogether make one 


here is your spooling, and looks pretty mic 


clean old boy. I sure am glad you are getting 


know of any one thing 


will make a better reputation for you Jin an for 


who visit you to go away and say ‘he sure had 


rooln or mull.’ 


That 


clean 


: , ; : oi 
man 1s some baseball pltc 


he?” 


“No! I don’t 


“You can’t 


day. 


aon t 


i¢ 


end on 


have 


u 


a ball player at all; he looks 
player, Old T 
Jim; he 


think he is 


old to be a ball imer.”’ 


foo] me has been a pitcher in his 


Look how he throws those spools. Gosh! man, 
even have to look at the base—the box I mean.” 
“Hey! You * ! ! ! ? Stop throwing —”’ 


\ 


WwW, 


said to the poor tel 


Jim 


there 


wait to hear what 


I did not 
but I'll bet fifte 


nn cents that was many a broken 


those spools and some broken heads. ) 
“Your warpers are running along very nicely, Jim, I 
been standing here watching them.” 
“Yes, Old Timer, I saw you watching her as I came 


}) 


vou were [too old 


I thought 


“Look at those spools wabble, Jim Stop that warpe? 
ind let’s take a look. 
“She’s married anyhow 


“You see, Jim, 


and 


a) 


bi 


would be 


\ 


pes 


sending 


ishir 


Lnose skewers should be thrown away 


the bushings in the spools should either be renewed 


them back to the faetory or vou can buy the 


yourself. My advice of coi 


] + +} y 
igs and pul then 


to send them back to the factory then you wl 


ire to get a good job. Some of the spools are not level 
the ereel and that causes one head to rub against the 
| } | bao ] ++ Py; . 

unless the bushing in the spool protrudes out tai 


eree| 


enough 


“Say, 


through 


course pull tight 


That 


Those ends will of 


to protect if. 


should. back rollet 


er and break oftener than they 

there should be covered with flannel, or if the flannel causes 
oo much waste to accumulate potent it—ecover them wit! 
blue denim—covering that roller will make the ends on the 
beams much more even in tension and you will not have 
O many slack ends on the slas er.” 


Old Timer, suppose we 


room where there is a nice greasy old man at work and 
see if vou can find as many things the inatter with u 
slashers as vou are finding here on the warpers. 


Timer’s 


YOPTON,. 


tinuation of Old 
July Ce 


Note—A_ con 


Editor’s 


Jim’s mill will be found in 








HARNESS DOWN? 
No Sir! 


We Use 





HARNESS STRAPS 


Made From the Original and Only Genuin 
Leather With the Hair On Speciall 
Tanned Hides . 


BONDARON Leather is produced by a 
special tanning process wick gives it longer 
life, no tensile strength, 
leaves the hair intact and preserves the fibres 
of the leather. 


stretch, greater 


Comparative tests have shown BONDA- 
RON to be the best leather obtainable for 
Harness Straps. tanning pro- 
cess applied is a secret one, not used in any 
other tannery and gives BONDARON tre- 


mendous strength and resilienc y. 


Conclusive Proof 


The special 


After making comparative tests every kind 
of Harness Straps known, one of the ryest weay 
ing mills in the South TO 000 
BONDARON Harness Straps because the test 
proved that BONDARON gives much longer wear 
and practically eliminates the report of “Harness 
Down” and the costly s topp age of looms, loom fix 
er’s time, loss of produc 
Reduces Omtstine rn 

What other large mills have saved by using 
BONDARON Harness St raps, you can save 


BONDARON 


to five of the 


Harness Straps i 
ordinary kind and do far 








Figured on a yearly basis. this ce 
siderable saving 
Can you afford to overlook this savi It s 
more profit for you by cutting operating costs 
the minimum 
Send for a sample or trial order. place then 
your loom and watch results 

Our booklet. \ 101 § YWOUPrS y 

the asking WV r send it? 


CHARLES 






COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers 
J 


and Manufacturers of Tertile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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Success, the attainment of a definite purpose, comes with the 
introduction of method. The development of method made busi- 
ness a science. And the science of business, like any other 
science, is simply the knowledge and understanding of facts 
and figures, coordinated, arranged, systemized, for practical 





timely use. 
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ALL KINDS OF 
' RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


—=GFP— PEE GEE MILLITE 
Stays White 
J. aol G LE N N It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 


use over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. 
It will not fade, peel or check—it stays white and it spreads light. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 


product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 





Special Representative 


: PEASLEE-GAULBERT, CO. INC. LOUISVILLE—ATLANTA—HOUSTON—DALLAS 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
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What Makes the Roving Lighter? 


Eviror Corron : 

Why is it when the rolls on fly frames are set to say 
14-inch, and we change to shorter cotton, say 7% to 15/16 
inch, that the roving will lighten up? Now, I know it 
will do this, but why? My theory is that the roving be- 
comes lumpy, and the twist runs to the thin places, and 
then when the thick place comes to the presser, it stretches. 
A man argues with me that you put just as much cotton 
in as before, so the same must come out, but I have found 
out positively that the roving will be lighter. 

I would like to have some of the men who read “How 
Other Men Manage” tell us what they think about this, 
and would like for them to give the reasons for their opin 


ions. TT. de. (Ga) 


Wants a Potato Starch Formula. 





EDITOR Corron : 

I shall appreciate it if some reader of Corron will send 
to “How Other Men Manage” 
starch, as adaptable to our conditions. 


a good formula for potato 
We make dress 
ginghams and similar materials, and have compressed air 
to partially dry our section beams. Our work is wet when 


it enters the size. We have the circulating system. Our 
present formula uses corn starch, as follows (to start): 185 
gallons water, 240 pounds starch; 15 pounds tallow; and 
10 pounds sizing compound. I wish someone would sug 
gest a practical formula using potato starch. 
ContTRIBUTOR No. 4462. 


Experiences in Slashing Warps. 


Epiror Corron : 

Replying to the inquiry of “Contributor No. 2635,” 
with reference to sizing, we have made extensive tests along 
this line, and after keeping records on thousands of pounds 
100 solids 


put into the size mixture, approximately 881. cent, 


slashed, believe that for every pounds of 


per 
or 881% pounds finds its way onto the yarn. 

At the time these tests were being made, we were using 
corn starch, beef tallow, paraffin wax, and turpentine, for 
slashing. The net weight of yarn was taken at the warp 
ers, and after slashing, the same yarn was weighed, with 
due consideration being given to waste. The difference in 
the weights indicated that only 88% per cent of the solids 
going into the size mixture for this yarn was taken up. It 
must be remembered, however, that the moisture content 
was lower than when the weights 


of the slashed 


were taken in the warper room, also that corn starch con- 


yarn 


tains from 10 to 12 per cent moisture, and tallow has a 


certain amount of water, practically all of which is lost 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


as the yarn is dried. The gain shown by e rm is of 
course over and above these and o osses 

Your inquirer is not concerned abo e sma se 
and as the difference between 100 p and 8814 pe 
cent, or 111% per cent, represent eries small losse 
I will not try to account for them in deta [In my opinion 
the loss of moisture content of the ingredients making u 
the size mixture, and the loss moistur e yar! 
plus the slight chafing on the slasher, will run from 10 to 30 
per cent, varying with the character of the materials use 
‘or slashing and the degree to which the yarn is dri 
it passes over the cylinders. 

These results will be surprising to a great many mi 


men who have never gone into this question, 


may seem unreasonable, but I believe they ean be s 


stantiated in any slasher room by a series of careful tests 


Of course, there will always be some loss, because the best 
known sizing aterials have a oisture content € Ss 
of which we cannot prevent. However, by avoiding paten 
ed compounds which are largely made up « é S 
very serious loss may be kept at a minimun 

Dae ee. CNG. 
Epitor Corron : 

Concerning the inquiry fro ‘Contributor No. 2635” 
who says that when he uses one hundred pounds of stat 
tallow and compound put into the size kettle, o1 abo 
75 per cent of this mater goes ron the yarn, w 
would indicate that the mixture is quite volatile, ] rule 
say: 

Starch itself is not volatile, but often holds a ver 
considerable amount of water. It may said it ever 
pound of dry starch remains as such in or on the warp 
but the greatest loss noticed by your contribu s due 
to the fact that apparently dry star requently holds a 
much as 25 per cent of moisture. Sizing compoun 
tallow may also hold volatile itters in the fo ( g 
oils, volatile antisepties and wate he ul 
from six to eight percent oisture before being size 
and often less than four per c¢ ifter being size 

The chafing ol the war] auring weaving oO 
slasher drun 5 negligible, yrovlidin”g the varp as beer 
sized with a good sizing compound combining the esser 
properties: adhesiveness, agglutinar softening 
ing and antiseptic in correct balance 

When all of the foregoing is taken into considerat 
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your contributor will readily realize the apparent cause of 
] 


the loss he mentions. By far the greatest loss is due 


the evaporation of water contained in apparently dry 


‘ | 4 + . 

starch. One of the main causes for uncertainty as to how 
much weight has been added to a warp through sizing 
the fact that the warp frequently holds more than 3 per 


cent less moisture after being sized than before. This ac 
counts for the fact that frequently, although the sizing ha 
nereased the dry weight of the warp ten to twelve per 


cent, the weighting of a set before and afte 


a4 SIZIng Ol 
shows an increase of from eight to ten per cent. This ear 
be corrected by making a moisture test of the warp before 


and after sizing 


Epiror Corron: 

Theoretically, all of the non-volatile dry substane 
which is incorporated in a sizing mixture should appean 
as added weight on the yarn. Of course, allowance must 


{ 1 


be made for unavoidable waste, such as the mixture whi 


is left in the kettles, pipe lines, and size boxes, as well 


that lost on the squeeze rolls, ete. In making the nece 

sary calculations, allowance must be made for the moistur 
n starch and the water contained in the ng compound 
respectively tallow used. In some cases volatile material 
are present in sizing compounds and softeners. Such ma 
terials are lost by evaporation on the slasher cylinder 

Furthermore, if converting or hvdrolizing agents are used 
in the size kettle, for the purpose ol breaking down o1 
hydrolizing the starch in the kettle. volatile produets may 
also be produced. If proper allowance is ade tor mois 
ture and waste the balance of the starch dry substane 

should appear on the yarn, if the star: is not been sub 


jected to hvdrolie action in the kettle and size box. 


Epitor Corron : 





In reply to “Contributor No. 2635,” i 
loss whet 100 pounds of solid material are pul n tne 
kettle for sizing, I am sending herewith a form, filled ir 
whieh we use and which cheeks each set that is put into 
the slasher. 

From an experience of a number of vears, it has beer 
found at this mill that the loss in weight runs fr 10 to 
410 per cent. Of course some of this loss is due to having 
size left over at the end of the set and allowing it to run 
ut of the size box into the sewer. But if caret anipu 
lation is made we find that the loss is onl about 15 ft 20 
per cent, which I think is very good 

The explanation of the form shown is as follows: The 
weight of the set is put down, which gives the starting 
point. Then we have the total weight availabl Weig! 
each loom beam as it is taken from the slasher and deduet 
the empty beam weight. Adding these gives the total 
amount of yarn delivered from the slasher. Correction 


is made with both of these by subtracting the soft waste 


to 


made from the varn fed in and adding the hard waste 
the finished yarn. Subtract the net yarn fed from the 
total yarn delivered; this will give the regain. Now we 
know the amount of solids that were put in the kettle, and 


the difference in the weight of these solids and the amo 


int 


of regain will give the loss of solids, which may be figured 
in percentage as is shown on the form. 
not 


The percentage of size is figured by taking the 
yarn fed and subtracting this from the total yarn delivered, 
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will be explicit for the inquirer. 
The set in question was composed of 3,000 ends, 24,000 
the beams in 


that the 


long and the total weight of section 


3,910 


vards 


this set was pounds. It follows, then, 


counts were: 
3,000 24,000 
21.92s 
840 * 3,910 

From this set, 510 cuts of 47 yards each were derived, 
whieh gave: 

510 & 47 23,970 yards. 

3,000 23,790 
— — = 3,905 pounds of warp slashed. 

840 * 21.92 
The size mix used in slashing this set was composed of 


75 pounds of potato starch and 12.5 pounds of a specially 
vall X, and the finished 
For each cut of warp 


prepared starch, which we shall 
volume of ‘size was 160 gallons. 
slashed, 1.5 gallons of size was used, or a total of 765 
As each gallon of size contained .547 pound of 
The weight of the 


gallons. 
starch, 418.455 pounds were consumed. 
510 euts of slashed warp was 4,507 pounds, this figure be- 
ing obtained by weighing each beam as it came off the 
slasher. From this last figure, 5 per cent, or 225.35 pounds, 
of moisture was deducted, leaving 4,281.65 pounds. As the 
warp yarn was calculated to weigh 3,905 pounds it was 
found that the weight of the starch in or on the yarn was 
376.55 pounds. From this it is seen that 41.805 pounds 
of starch were lost, either in the cooking or through chaf- 
Therefore: 
418.455 41.805 
100 10.009 
per cent starch in or on the yarn. 
ContripuTor No. 3512. 


ing. 


= 10.009 
9.991 per cent loss, or leaving 90.009 


Epiror Corron : 

I note the following question in Corron, which “Con 
tributor No. 2635” asked: “In placing starch and sizing 
material in a kettle, assuming that the weight of the solids 
is 100 pounds, what per cent of the 100 pounds goes into 
or on the yarn, and what per cent is lost?” 

Before attempting to answer this question, I made some 
tests to find what percentage of the so-called solids put into 
the size kettle could be accounted for on the yarn. 

This test was made on more than 20,000 pounds of 
yarn. The total weight of the corn starch, grease, and 
softener, entering into the size mix was kept, and this 
was then checked against the weight added to the warp 
yarn by the sizing process. The following shows the re- 
sults obtained : 

Total weight of starch, grease and softener 


put into size mixes 


.. 2467 pounds 
Total weight added to the warp yarn by the 


2002 pounds 


465 pounds 
18.85 per 


Net loss 

Thus the invisible loss was 465 pounds or 
cent. 

In order to account for the 18.85 per cent loss, a sam- 
ple of each kind of material that was used for the size 
mix tested moisture Since the warp 
yarn on the section beams, under ordinary conditions, con 


was for content. 
tains about the same percentage of moisture as the sized 
would seem that the moisture contained in the 


The 


warps, it 
materials entering into the size mix would be lost. 
tests show the following moisture contents: 
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13.81 per cent 
Softener 12.89 per cent 
Grease 33.79 per cent 

Using these percentages of moisture, the size mix, ta 


Corn starch 


as a whole, figures out as follows: 
77.6 lbs. 
7.9 lbs. 


7.0 lbs. 


90 pounds corn starch less 13.91 pet. moisture. . 
12 pounds grease less 33.89 pet. moisture 
8 pounds softener less 12.89 pet. moisture 





110 pounds 92.5 lbs. 

Subtracting 92.5 trom 110 we have 17.5 pounds or 15.91 
per cent of the original 110 pounds. This 15.91 per cent 
would be evaporated away and represents the main por- 
tion of the loss. 


Percentage of solids represented by invisible 
loss 18.85 per cent 
Percentage of moisture lost by evaporation. 15.91 per cent 


Balance 2.94 per cent 

I think the remaining 2.94 per cent may be accounted 
for by one or more of the following: 

The sized yarn being delivered by the slasher contains 
an additional amount of size sufficient to make up from 
one to three per cent of stretch. It has been my experience 
that an average of about 114 per cent of stretch is obtained 
at the slasher. 

The yarn being delivered by the slasher may contain 
less moisture than the warp yarn on the section beams. 
In this case more size would be put on the yarn to make 
the difference. 

There is a slight loss by chafing at the slasher. 

The weight of the loom beams is generally on the 
heavy side. 

From the foregoing and other tests, I am led to he 
lieve that the solids put into the size mix lose only that 
amount which corresponds to their moisture content. 

I hope that this answers “Contributor No, 2365,” or 
will at least help him to solve the problem. I hope to see 
other explanations of the question. 

Contrisutor No, 3513. 


Asks Information on Brownell Twisters. 


Eprror Corron : 

I would very much like to have some information on 
Brownell twisters and how to figure twist on them. Also 
any other information in connection with these twisters that 
will be of assistance to a man who has never had an oppor 


tunity of using them before. ContrisuTorR No, 2806. 





Overcoming Pin Holes in Duck. 
Eprror Corron: 

This is in answer to the question of “Contributor No. 
13” with reference to pin holes in 6-, 7-, and 8-ounce duck. 

The best method of closing up the pin holes in these 
goods is to make a closer weave, by putting a greater num 
ber of threads per inch in the warp and a greater num 
ber of picks of filling to the inch also. 

However, the pin holes can be closed to some extent by 
properly setting the harness, raising the whip roll on the 
loom, taking twist out of the warp and filling, sizing the 
warp as lightly as possible and yet have enough size on 
it to make it run well. And of course good smooth, even 
varn is essential. 

The best way to increase the tensile strength of the fill- 
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ing is to first card the cotton well, make as even a yarn 
as possible, and twist it as much as possible without mak- 
ing it kink in the cloth on the loom. A good filling tension 
in the shuttle will allow more twist in the filling without 
making it kink. 

This man also wanted to know if paraffin wax in the 
This depends upon the use 
If it is to he bleached, 


size does any harm to the yarn. 
to which the duck made will be put. 
dyed or waterproofed, the wax will not bleach out very 
well, and it will repel the dye or waterproofing material 
if the cloth is 
.. 60 pounds of wax to 150 
the 


will make the warp weave better and the 


and cause streaks in the goods. But for 
tents, awnings, bags, covers, ete 
gallons of heavy size, as he indicates, will not harm 
yarn; in fact, it 
goods will have a better finish after being put through the 
cloth room machinery. CONTRIBUTOR No, 6643. 
The Latsch Long Draft System. 
A new and interesting system of long drafting has been 
Mills Co., 
Oxford, Ala., and is being marketed by Economy Spinning 
Associates, 900 Noble Street, Anniston, Ala., and 312 Mar 
ket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The principle of this system involves the 


developed by Otto Latsch, manager, Southern 


use Of a posl 
individual 


n Fig. 1. 


Latsch points out that this arrangement precludes the 


rears 
Mr. 


pos 


tively-driven top middle, roll driven by 
from the bottom roll, which is illustrated 


sibility of uneven draft which, he explains, might be en 


countered where the top middle roll is driven through fric- 





WH 








FIG | 


tion with the bottom roll, when the fast 
give to the top roll an added rotary im) 

The basic idea of long or slip drafting, of course, is in 
a close roller setting between the middle and front rollers, 
shorter than the average length of the fiber being drafted; 
at the same time allowing slippage of the fibers through 
but 


the rollers, in order not to injure or break the fibers, 


allowing them to be drawn through the feed rollers 


) 


In the Latsch system, as will be seen from Fig. 2, there 


is no change made in the spinning frame except to change 









the middle rolls, putting in new top and bottom middle rolls, 
changing at the same time the bearing in the stand slide or 
cap bar. These new middle rollers are of the same diam- 
eter, about 12-inch, and it will be seen from the sketch that 


the middle rollers are set up close to the front rolls, the 
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distanee being about t-ineh fre cente enter, iddle 
to front. 

As stated, the top middle rol] is driven positively bv i1 
dividual gears from the bottom roll, ar e noticed 
that the system employs a draft betwee e ba 1 mi 
dle rolls considerably gyher than that used under the ord 
nary conditions. As a matter of fact, due to the arrange 
ment of the middle rolls, the dratt ré es ice be 
tween the back and front rolls instead of between the d 
dle and front rolls 

It is stated that if a spinning frame is equipped with 
self weighted rollers, there is no changing, of courss the 
application Ol this system so lar as the weighting Is con 
cerned. If the weighting is done with sad e back 
saddle is slipped back and a new ddle p n weig g 


the front and back rollers 


Roving Twist and the Weather. 







Epiror Corron: 


On page 551 of the April number of Corton, I note the 
request of “D. A. D. (N. C.)” under the heading “Thi 
Value of Twist Roving or a dis S s yyect 
and this IS the aentica ul ng tnat I C7 ee dais 
cussed fully. 

We are having trouble right now with some 1.75 hank 
roving on our spinning s made on wg e cot 
ton about -1m Staple it grade rkKé at 
about 700 to 800 points off middling Our irder ciaimms 
1e is twisting this roving on the fly frames the same as 
he has been doing e pas V sin 
ply will not spin satisfactorily. It seems re is not 
enough twist in o pu skew etches ir 
places between the bobbin and the back rolls, causing the 


are spinning 11.50’s 


earder also claims the weather mn S e mall 
trouble. I a him crease the twist ‘ Y: < one 
tooth, and the work seems to be getting bette 

I should like to ne from “Old 1 r” telling 
me in brief just what he s ab é yusiness 





I know that the weather will affect the work all mght, but 


[I cannot understand why at all times when the work runs 
well the weatner 1s Tavo abl and whe does not run we 
the weather is unfavorable What I mear is is it 
this is the position our ¢ irder takes t e s heen eal 
ing for 25 or 30 vears. CONTRI! or No. 3025 





Slack Selvage on Warper Beams. 


COTTON : 


EDITOR 


Referring to the discussion in the “How Other Mer 
Manage” depa tment ot CoTTO> ral gr sia selvages 
on warper beams, I would sugges quirers give 
the warpers a general overhauling 

First. See that the cree s dead true, namely, set to 
the center of the machine; that the steps are in pertect con- 
dition; a uniform weight of creel peg and bobbin; re-creel 
before the bobhins are run very low an eep the pieces 


iniform. 
e hardwood. They 


glass instea 





y 
| suggest using 


23s tension on the 


give harder wear, smooth running and | 
yarn. 
See that the drop rollers are evenl) 


balaneed, using dif 
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Forbes Award 


—Second Prize 


T HIS distinguished recognition of public service has been 

awarded to the Columbus Electric & Power Company 
for the year 1925—over some of the largest utility concerns 
in the United States. Undoubtedly, one of the outstanding con- 
siderations influencing this decision was the far-sighted precautionary 
measures which enabled this company to break all previous records 
for power delivered to its customers during the unprecedented dry 


period of 1925. 


While factories all over the South-east were losing millions of 
dollars by curtailment and shut down for lack of power, factories 
in Columbus broke all records for production. The exacting re- 
quirements of the textile industry at Columbus has so influenced the 
development of this company that its power service to textile enter- 
prises is very nearly perfect. 


Columbus Offers Industry— 


Dependable hydro-electric power Absolute freedom from malaria 
Reliable native-born labor Pure drinking water supply 
No labor disputes or strikes Plenty of low rental houses 
Big surplus supply of cotton Efficient street transportation 
Coal, iron and timber handy Fine churches and schools 
Rail and River transportation Bonds voted to pave all main 
Very low building costs roads 
Pure, soft river water Friendly public sentiment 

Mild winters and summers 


Five Years Tax Exemption 


Columbus Electric & Power Co. 


Executive Management STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


West Point — LaGrange — Hogansville — Newnan 
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ferent weights for each different number of ends. 


Second. That, where possible and this can be done with 


a small expenditure, all warper beams be made only slightly 
wider between the flanges than the weavers beams on which 


the warps are run. For illustration, in a mill making 
should make a 52-inch 


cloth from 27-inches to 40-inches I 
warpers beam (between flanges) suffice, and so on accord 
ing to widths. 

One has only to see a warp being run straight off a 
warper’s beam onto a narrow weavers beam to see the sides 


” 


bbe 
sag 


or hang down. 

I should have all my beams with solid flanges, also in 
warping each outside end should have an empty dent be 
tween it and the next, namely, in denting—No. 1 end Ist 


dent, empty dent and then carry on in each dent across 


the warp (say of 400 ends) to 399, miss one dent between 
the last number and 400. When running have the two out- 


side ends just touching the flange, which would make a 


slightly soft side, would greatly help the slasher and make 


for good selvage in weaving. 

From my experience, I should imagine that the whole 
trouble arises (I am speaking of machines in perfect order) 
from using a V-creel. Take a creel of say 425 bobbins, 15 
chase, 14 


or tension on the last few chases 


bobbins in a chases each side, the amount of 


“drag” 
away from the machine) is very much greater than in the 


(those fartherest 


eenter. Consequently, these ends are wound on to the beam 
at a greater tension than the others, which in unwinding 
come off slack and consequently reduce the output from 
the slasher besides the bad weavers beam which is made. 
The idea of the W shaped creel is a very good one also, 
the yarn being more evenly tensioned than in the V-creel. 

Yarn should come direct onto the beam without friction 
comb. Some front ex 


on the wires of the back reed or 


panding combs are made with the teeth set at an angle 
which allow for more equal setting apart of the ends and 
eause less friction. 

To anyone adopting new methods when putting in new 
warpers, I would suggest that they could not do better 
than adopt the system of warping from the cone or over 
end delivery where the cone or package is stationary. This 
will give good delivery, insure even tension, speedier warp- 
ing, and with the W-creel and attention to some of the fore 
going details there should be little trouble if any at the 
slasher. ContTRIBUTOR No, 6957. 


An Adjustable Comber Trumpet. 


An improved form of trumpet and stop motion for the 
diffi- 


sliver break after passing through the 


Heilman type of comber, designed to eliminate the 


culty of having the 
calender rolls after bunching or enlarging in the trumpet 
because of the trumpet being too close to the rolls, has been 
invented and developed by A. J. Blackwood, superintend- 
ent, Durham Hosiery. Mills No. 4, Carrboro, North Caro 
lina. 

Mr.. Blackwood points out that in the usual type of 


trumpet, which has a definite position or may be spring 
pressed for automatically varying its position towards or 
away from the rolls, the purpose is oftentimes defeated be 
cause the mouth of the trumpet is usually placed too close 
to the that the | 


trumpet and rolls is less than the length of the staple, 


rolls. so distanee yetweel the 


calender 


leaving one end of the staple within the trumpet while the 


TON 


other is grasped by the calender rolls, so that 


breakage occurs it will take place beyond rolls 
In Mr. Blackwood’s invention. the trumpet is adapted 
to be set manually a predetermined distance Trom the cai 
A 

Za 

FIG. | 
ender rolls, this distance being determined by the length 
of the staple used. The invention is shown in the accom 
panying sketches, the larger view showing a cross-sectio2 
of the pan, trumpet and rolls. The trumpet is provided 
with a groove A, as shown in t smaller drawing, Fig. 1, 





larger illustration, Fig. 2, is 


the set-screw B in the 


and 


used for holding the trumpet at any desired point by en 


gaging in this groove. Thus it will be seen that the trum 


pet may be moved backward and forward in the guide C 
and rigidly fixed in position for compensating for various 
lengths of staples orf cotton used, 


By being able to adjust the trumpet, or 


with one of greater length, Mr. Blackwood explains 3 
possible to compensate for various staples so that at no 
time will an end of the staple be located in the trumpe 
while the other end is grasped betwee! e ealer I s 
As soon as the sliver is broken, and the calender rolls have 
formed it entirely onto the tabie, the Lop I W 

upon the bottom roll and comp é stopping 


machine. 
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I have read the letter from “M. W 2 he yspearing 
October, 1925, issue of Co nt ) 
letter printed in \ug ssue same 
I im sorry ») Say | his wTa $ 
verv eltteetive in trying to pr 
combs 40 per cent of the eottor \ r e « 
used one fiber for the sake of a tv, Du ( 
have to do this as far as I erned 
were using the single fiber fo e ber oO ‘ 
readers, he was illustrating something that is not practical 
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have been the standard of the textile indus- 
try for two generations because they offer 
greater convenience in operation—which is 
only another way of saying production econ- 
omy. Their simplicity and long life are the 
natural results of specializing on the one 
machine. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 
TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office: 30 Church St. 
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for the reader to become better 


acquainted with the comber. 


and making it harder 
So it was useless for him to 
consider one fiber only, when in practice such a thing is 
out of the question. 

“M. W. H.” goes on to say that (paragraph 6) “The 
detaching motion is, of course, operating on each of the 
nips shown in the figures, but from these diagrams it will 
be readily seen that the individual fiber cannot be reached 
by the detaching rolls until it has advanced about one 
inch from the nippers, and during this time has been comb- 
ed six times by the half lap.” Now if a mass of fibers had 
been used in the diagrams, the same as under working 
conditions, the leather detaching roll and segment would 
each operation or 


Also, 
it does not require one inch of fiber to be advanced before 


have been detaching fibers forward at 
nip; if not, there would be no sliver drawn forward. 
the detaching roll and segment reaches them. 

In paragraph 7, “M. W. H.” explains his theory when 
considering a great number of fibers, but I cannot make 
head or tail of his statement in this explanation. I am 
quite willing to overlook a slip of the pen or anything like 
that, but some of his statements lead me to believe that he 
is somewhat tangled up in them or the different actions 
of the comber, for in speaking of a great number of fibers 
he says: “They are not all advancing evenly; some are 
almost ready to be gripped by the detaching rolls, while 
some are just starting into the path of the half-lap before 
they can be pulled out of the bulk of the lap behind them.” 
Then he continues by saying: “I think this explains ‘Jock’s’ 
next paragraph, wherein he says that the half lap cannot 
pass through the cotton five or six times, for the detaching 
motion would have to remain stationary for five or six 
nips.” 

I will go over some of his statements to show where he 
is misleading in some of his remarks. In paragraph 6 he 
says that the individual fiber cannot be reached by the de- 
taching rolls until it has advanced about one inch. Now 
on the Whitin comber after the half-lap has combed the 
tip of the lap and passes from under the nippers the 
segment comes around for the tip of the lap to lap on, 
as that is what the segment is for, in a way of speaking. 
Then the leather detaching roll, receiving its motion from 
the steel detaching roll, strikes the segment as it comes 
around and between the leather roll and segment they 
grip the tip of the lap and really cause a snatching action 
on the tip of the lap as they continue to revolve and draw 
the fibers forward, so it will be seen that it is the leather 
detaching roll and segment that the fibers touch first. 

Then “M. W. H.” in the next sentence says the tip 
end is gripped by the leather detaching roll and segment. 
Why he jumps from the detaching rolls to the detaching 
roll and segment in his different remarks I cannot under- 
stand, unless he is writing about both the Whitin and 
Nasmith combers, which if so, he should state for the bene- 
fit of the readers that are not acquainted with a comber, 
and who are depending upon this source only, for their in- 
formation. In the same paragraph he goes on to say: “As 
the detaching rolls pull the fiber forward they have a 
tendency to raise it up from the cylinder and into the teeth 
of the top comb.” But if he is writing of these two ma- 
chines I do not agree with him, especially on the latter 
statement, for on the Nasmith comber, as soon as the fibers 
are about to be gripped by the detaching rolls, they are not 
on the segment of cylinder, as “M. W. H.” calls it. Then 
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again, if he is Spe aking of the Whitin machine the leather 
detaching roll does not have any tendency to raise the fibers 
into the teeth of the top comb, because the fibers are eri} 
ped between the roll and segment, and the top comb 
between them and th ppers, is e fiber lraw! 
through the needles. Then agai only writing 
about one machine he will get a r 


quainted with the subject all confu 


In writing of a number of fibers he said “some are 


most ready to be gripped by the detaching rolls.’ He 


must cut out the “almost,” for they must be ready 

The accompanying sketches are drawn about to scale. The 
feed rolls are 5/8-inch in diameter, and the detaching rolls 
.89-inch on the drawings of the Whitin machine. The feed 
roll 3/4-inch and detaching rolls 29/32-inch on the 
Nasmith. The rest of the parts are about in those positions 
at the time of illustration, and they are drawn from memory 
or what | judge the position to be from practical knowledge 
of the machines. | do not profess to be a draftsman, but 


the illustrations do actually take place as shown 








Figure | shows the fibers just protruding from the bite of 
the steel and leather detaching rolls as the tip of the lap is 
being combed by the half-lap with the nippers holding the 
lap so that no good fibers will be pulled out in the combing. 


gripped with detaching rolls on a Nasmith, and leather 
detaching roll and segment on a Whitin comber. Next 


he states, “while some are just starting into the path of 
the half-lap and others are in between.” I presume that 
the latter statement means that some of the fibers are not 
far enough forward to come under the bite of the detach- 
ing rolls, but will be in the path of 
time the latter comes around, because 
of the fibers be just starting into the 
lap when the latter has passed down back of the steel 


the half-lap the next 
if not, how can some 
path of the half- 
detaching roll and waste-chute to be followed by the 


ser- 


ment? If I were not acquainted with the machine I would 
be inclined to think that some fibers are gripped by the 
detaching rolls and some are just starting into the path 
of the half-lap at the same time. Where he states “other 


are in between” I presume that he means the tips of those 


4] Mm) 
otiners, nen he foes 


fibers are a little more advanced than 


on to say “they must be combed six times by the half-lap 


before they can be pulled out of the bulk of the lap be 


hind them,” I will leave my comments of that statement 
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Advantage Points 
of Lestershire 
Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools 


Reduce direct labor costs. 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools ‘in 
many mills this loss runs into thousands 
of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury toemployee 


from rough or slivered spools. 


Increase about 10% 1e yardage on your 
spools. 

Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to 

Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 


to spools and thus increase w rpr 
duction 20% to 30%. 
Materially improve the quality of your warps; 


And t‘ius better the 


quality and increase the 
production in your weave room. 





146 Baldwin St. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
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established this spool as 
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tandard 


EITHER we, nor any manufacturer, 
can influence your belief in the 
value of products. Only the arti- 


cle—through the possession of superior 
can establish itself as the 





qualities 
standard. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools have 
reached that enviable position in the 
textile industry. By discarding ordinary 
materials and improving construction 
these spools have won wide usage and 
good will. 


The paramount idea in the 
manufacture of Lestershire 
Spools is not how cheap, but 
how good ! 


a r 
Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
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until later in my letter, and I will prove that my conten- 
tion on the subject in question is correct and that “M. W. 
H.” will have to do some deep thinking if he is under 
the impression that he has explained my theory, as he 
calls it. 

In paragraph 9 “M. W. H.” doubts if I really think 
that the length detached has anything to do with the num- 


ber of times the half-lap passes through the fibers. That 
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Figure 2 shows the last few rows of needles on the half-lap 
going through the tip of the lap and the rolls in practically 
the same position. 
was one of the proofs I gave “M. W. H.” and other read 
ers of Corton to show that my statement was correct, and 
I say again that it should be sufficient to convince any on 
who doubts my statement. Then in the same paragraph 
he goes on to say:—‘The detaching motion backs up to 
allow the fibers just combed to lay over the ones previous 
ly combed, and then reverses and goes forward out of the 
wav. while another nip is taken.” Al] the detaching mo 
tion is for is to piece up the end which was broken while 

combing, and as its longest motion is forward, how ean 
comb any fibers through the half-lap, while turning in the 
same direction as the needles s'ant? Does “M. W. H.” 
still mean to say that there are six nips before the detach- 
ing rolls or detaching roll (leather) and segment grip the 
tip of the lap and draw the fibers forward? 

For if so, he is absolutely wrong, as such is not the 
case. 

I wonder if he knows what the term “nip” means, 


speaking practically in a mill or referring to nips on a 
comber, for in speaking of nips on a comber, it is referring 
to the speed or motions of the nipper frames per minute, 
or one nip means one complete operation or movement of 
the different parts of the comber. For instance, set th 
index wheel at say No. 1 and turn the driving pulley around 
until the index wheel points, or rather is at No. 1 again, 
and “M. W. H.” will find that the nippers have opened 
and closed onee, the feed rolls fed once, the detaching roll 
detached and backed off once, the leather detaching roll 
strikes the segment once( on a Whitin machine), the top 
comb combed once, and last but not least, the half-lap comb- 
ed the tip of the lap hanging from the nippers once. 
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“M. W. H.” must remember that the naex whee s 
keyed on the cylinder shaft, and for every revolution 
index makes, the half-lap makes one, except that on the 


double nip comber there are tw f-laps that comb the 
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Figure 3 shows that as soon as the half lap has passed be- 
hind the steel detaching roll, the latter reverses and returns 
some sliver as shown, and the segment Is in the same posi- 
tion that the half-lap was in Figure |. The feed rolls have 
delivered the amount to be fed when the leather roll is 
ready to strike the segment and grip the tip of the lap 
that is laid on the segment and draw the fibers forward 
As they are drawn forward they are carried to the bite of 
the steel and leather rolls before a piecing can be made. 
When the half-lap comes around again it cannot comb those 
fibers that have been drawn forward Figures l, 
are of a Whitin Comber. 


2 anda 93 


co on auring one ) T 
detaching er ms Oo xt ) 
[his does not apply in his cas e has W online 
Anot ¢ ng Oo WF ( ) S 
that all those parts I have entioned e sé a 1 certain 
number o i€ ndex whe r ¢ ) ne 
t a certan ( ¢ r ¢o sa a 
Index pointer, and all the parts that move, recelve their 
movement or are operated ¢€ ¢ ( ect ndirect t yr 
+} nada } 4 ; ri ‘ 
he headstock he detaching m« vaacks off illow 
41 = 
he fibers just ¢ombed t av ove part of e ones prey 
) ] Pi 
ousiv combed, and as its longes Ove ent 3s for 
shows that the fibers just e ved are a ( part 


of the fibers previously combed after they are returned by 
the backing ott movement ot the 1 ‘he back 
and forward motion of the steel detaching r S 
the half-lap has passed behind the steel detaching roll and 
waste-chute, so the only combing done by the half-lap «s 
when combing the cotton hanging from the nippers as it 
passes under the latter. 

In paragraph No. 10 “M. W. H.’s” letter reads as 


} 


though he were referring to a paragraph in my letter, 


judging by the way he starts in saying “In the next para. 
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Standardize on 
these Superior Dyes 


We offer the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(Alizarine Products) 
and the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
in their several factories 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 


FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST, a. M., GERMANY 
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GENERAL 


HIS organization is unique 

in its ability to supply quality 
dyestuffs. Every phase of dye pro- 
duction is under the direction of 
experts—naturally. But added to 
their ability is the guidance of 
the knowledge and experience of 
dye manufacturing firms grown 
old in your service. 


When you concentrate your 
purchases here you are certain to 
profit. Traditions of quality in 
dyestuffs are fully maintained; 
service that seeks in every man- 
ner to satisfy your requirements 
is a cornerstone of our policy. 


New York Office 
230 Fifth Avenue 
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graph it would almost appear that the fibers were held 
at both ends at once and combed in the middle.” If any 
part of my letter did read that way to him, it must be be 
I also 
tioned in one of my previous letters to Corron about some 


eause he did not understand my meaning. men- 
comber men jumping to the conclusion that because the 
comber is only feeding say 1/6-inch like “M. W. H.” or 
1/,-inch, that every inch of the combed sliver on the table 
has been combed by the half-lap six or four times, but 
such is not the case, as I have previously proven and am 
proving again in different parts of this letter. 

On a Whitin comber the steel detaching roll is in a 
fixed bearing, and before the fibers that are 
drawn forward are gripped by the steel and leather de- 


ready to be 
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FEED ROLL 
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ROLLS 
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In Figure 1A, of a Nasmith machine, we show the tip of 
the lap being combed by the half-lap and the nippers grip- 
ping the lap in the usual manner also the previously de- 
tached fibers just protruding from the bite of the steel and 
leather detaching rolls. 


taching rolls, they must first be gripped by the leather 
roll and segment, drawn or pulled from the tip of the 
lap and carried to the bite of the leather and steel rolls 
where a piecing is made, as the returned sliver is hanging 
from the bite of these two rolls. 

When the nipper frames on a Nasmith comber swing 
backward, causing a separation of the fibers, the rocking 
motion of the leather detaching rolls cause the leather 
rolls to move backward (here I am speaking of the leather 
rolls in all the heads) or follow the nipper frames a little 
distance and remain at the end of the backward motion, 
and while the nippers are swinging backward and the leath 
er rolls are following the nippers, the half-lap is under the 
nippers combing the tip of the lap hanging from the nip- 
pers. So it is seen that the roll does not move away from 
the half-lap to be out of the way, but the roll does move 
away from the nippers, as the nippers advance, and at the 
same time backing off the sliver to be returned. 

In the same paragraph “M. W. H.” admits that there 
is a long draft between the feed rols and the detaching 
motion and says this accounts for the number of inches 
being increased at the detaching roll, but it has no effect 
on the number of times that the half-lap passes through 
the cotton. I think his own statement there should prove 

-that the half-lap does not do 90 per cent of the combing, 
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for the nippers ust grip some of the length of the fiber 
while they are being combed by the ult lap, so the leng 
of the cotton be ng combed is less than the length detaehed. 
and the leneth detached is longer thar leng h of stap 
which proves that some fibers have beer ra forward 
have scarcely heen touched b the half-lap ind some most 
probably not at all, more so on a Nasn ! i W i 
comber, because the length of fibers det 
comber are not as long as on the former m 

The object of the comber is not ¢ to re ve 
fiber, but also to remove nep, leaf, ete., for why have 4 
top comb on the machine if it only combs i nd 
the fiber? It can be said that it is to parallelize the tail 


ends of the fibers and hold back any short fibers, but 


+ + 


also to remove any nep, leaf, etc., that the half-lap 
not get a chance to remove, and as for the top comb 
ing back any short fibers, that remains to be prover i 
instance, suppose we are taking 16 per cent vaste | 


ot the comb r and it has heen lec ded at 1 t 
the class of work required and the amount of waste 

cut to 14 per cent, then more fiber ust be detached fo 
ward and less re oved as waste Tha be ha é t 


hen there ne some 





for while some { the long fibers that were previou 






RETURNED 
SLIVER 
















Figure 2A shows where the detaching rolls returned their 
usual length after the half-lap passed around, and the tip 
of the lap being presented to the bite of the rolls to make 
a piecing with the top comb ready to drop into the lap; 
also the leather rolls rolling forward as the nippers approach 
them or its dead point and as the nippers swing forward the 
amount fed is delivered by the feed roll, for the leather roll 
is nearer the half-lap when the latter is combing than at any 
other time. 
the comber noils are being regained with the 14 per ¢ent 
waste, some of the short fibers will be taken with them, so 


» =This time 


why does not the top combs hold them back? 
it ean be said that the top combs have been raised. In 
reply to that answer I would say that the top combs ar 
set deep enough to penetrate the lap unless on the semi 
combed work or 

Care should be taken in writing about such fine points, 


as a great deal of assuming has to be done when the con- 


taking a low waste percentage. 
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ERWIN - TENNESSEE. 


The Logical City for YOUR Mill 
WHY ERWIN? 


Its climate 
Its logical situation 
Its abundant supply of water 
Its surplus of native white labor 
Its freedom from labor disturbances 
Its splendid railroad facilities 
Its tremendous hydro-electric powr supply 
In Erwin is located the A. P. Villa and Brothers Silk Mill which at present 
is making a record production. Nearby, under construction, is the mammoth 
plant of the American Bemberg Company which will cost $10,000,000 upon 
completion. This vast plant will manufacture rayon and will employ about 
25,000 people. 
’ Textile manufacturers contemplating a new location or those seeking the 
logical location for their new industry should investigate Erwin. 


For further information write 


ERWIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ERWIN, TENNESSEE 
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Since 1915 


Here’s 


a quicker, better floor cleaner 


A floor cleaner that is one hundred per cent cleaning efficiency—Mi 
Cleanser produces results in textile mill floor cleaning that incite the 
admiration of every employee. 

Each ingredient in its composition is essential to produce a satisfactory 
and highly economical scrubbing powder that will not break down in 
use, but leave the floors absolutely clean and sweet. 


‘If you are not pleased with a trial barrel you owe us nothing.’’ 
All shipments are made from our factory the same day received. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO., ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


MI CLEANSER 
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HW. 


the controversies and dealings in which I 


ditions are not known. H.” had been in some of 


have been en- 


gaged with agents, superintendents and overseers of the 
mills that I have worked in he would soon find out how 


many objects the comber is supposed to attain. The ma- 


jority were under the same impression as he is that the 


half-lap combed 90 per cent of the cotton and expected 
the sliver to be free from nep and only taking out 15 per 


cent of waste from a fairly heavy lap. However, it is not 


difficult to show what a comber can do under the existing 


method of combing and that it could not be done without 


increasing the waste percentage, 


I will now point out a few more things that will prove 


that 


the half lap does not con b 90 pei eent of the eotton, 
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Figure 3A shows the finish of the detaching movement with 
the top comb well in the lap, the leather roll leaning as far 
forward as it was leaning backward when the half-lap was 
combing; also the nipper frame ready to swing backward 
thus causing the nippers to make a separation and the 
nipper knife to close and kind of help it and the top combs 
to rise. With the top combs rising and the nipper knife 
closing, the latter, in a way, strikes the lap from behind the 
top comb in its downward motion. 


but in the neighborhood of i (any r cent as I have previous 
ly stated. 

First, I am not in accord with the settings as given by 
“M. W. 


the detaching 


H.,”’ as he only has 1/6-inch difference between 


roll cushion plate setting and the detaching 
I do think it 
to the detaching roll setting, and 


[ do not which “M. W. i.” ‘i 


operating his combers. but the difference between the two 


feed roll setting. would be an advantage to 
close in the cushion plate 
the conditions under 


1 1 
KHOW 


settings prompts my suggestion. 

Second, there would be better quality yarns, freer from 
nep and leaf, and more comber waste made if the half-lap 
did 90 per cent of the combing; also, double combing would 
be dispensed with. 

Third, it is always advised to have the top comb enter 


+ 


or penetrate the lap just before or about the same time 


the piecing is made, and the point where the comb enters 


the eotton is in the neighborhood of %-inch (depending 
upon the time of detaching and the time of the comb enter- 


ing the cotton) from the tip of the lap. 
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Now the rest of the Jeng o be detached 
through the top comb, which shows approx 
eent, and that length draw roug ¢ p 
Nasmith comber) js onger than o \\ ! 
fibers that come lror petwee ine ) ) 
being drawn forward due to their eling 
gripped and assisted along 
swinging up to their dead point, w 
leather roll as possible thout striking (or N 
enabling some ot the fipers 
end to be drawn forward thro ) a) 


ing the draft “M. W.H 

nippers swing torward o Na e ft 
the amount set to be fed, releasi Yr its fripn or 
fibers and taking them neare is the nippers 
the other ends I s¢ 


ready gripped by the rolls 


On a Whitin combe 
there is not the same |e y det ( 
and method of detaching. Therefore. ‘ 
and segment have not the chanee to draw the 


of fibers or sliver as t e Na t et 


leather detaching roll ist have attained the sa 
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around until at number app g ! 
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rolls and compare that length to the le 
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and segment turned aronnd once, r deta 
ott onee, top comb entered the ttor mee 
opened and eiosed nee, and Teed rolis 
words, thev all operated on r nip 
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paring the amount fed with the amount de 
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if I did would show still 


bed by the 


proof 
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amount delivered was only one¢ 
Fifth, the draft between the 


amount ceombed Vv tf iiT-lat 


soon find out thal nave not got 
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Photo shows Slag Concrete build 
ings of Continenta Git Co 


B'ham), world’s largest manufac 


turers of cotton gins. Even the 
office building is fireproof; here 
Slag Tex concrete tile were used 
in al] partition walls and as back 
up tile for the brick exterio 
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Insurethe STRENGTH |e 
of your Concrete with Gork 


Co 


ASIE SLA 


"“ENSLEY & ALA CITY’, 
Basi & SCREENED 
The natural affinity be- Insure the permanence 
tween Basic Slag and ce- of your concrete buildings 
ment mortar, producing a_ with Slag. The same sound 
well nigh inseparable bond, policy covers “fire,” too, 
has established a new _ for our pure Basic Slag 
standard of strength in (produced at 2800 degrees 
modern concrete construc- furnace temperature) is it- 
tion. self absolutely fireproof. 
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BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


ATLANTA ~ny.. MONTGOMERY 
THOMASVILLE °OURMINGHAM? "OcALA, FLA. 





For your own benefit—in actual dollars-and-cents 
benefit to you—find out what users of Buffalo ventilat- 
ing equipment say about it. 

Many bleacheries and dyehouses now operating with- 
out ventilating apparatus, or with inefficient equipment, 
can save the cost of a complete system in two or three 
years. 

Buffalo fans, heaters and other equipment for the tex- 
tile mill are universally satisfactory because their design 
and construction are right, but of equal importance in 
dyehouse and bleachery work is the 48 years experience 
of our Engineering Department which is yours for the 
asking. 

Why not find out NOW what we can do for you? 


Buffalo Forge Company 


460 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


69 






sad 
Ventilation costs nothing 


it SAVES money= 





heating = ventilating 
for guaranteed results 





rolls should be another point to convince him if he feeds 


1/6 of an inch then he cannot comb much more by the 


half-lap, I should say about 1%-inch. It may be asked 
where that extra length over 1/6-inch comes from, and the 
answer is, due to the fibers after the separation has been 
completed not being even, or I should say, due to the tips 
of the fibers not being evenly advanced and are those 
that just fell short of being caught in the detaching so the 
resistance of the top comb held them back. So when the 
nipper knife closed or is closing, the fibers are taken or 
struck from the top comb, thus giving a greater length to 
be combed by the half-lap than is usually fed. That will 
give another good reason why it is essential not to feed 
heavy when combing a heavy lap for quality, and why it is 
not practical to feed a great length any time regardless of 
the quality required. There is not only the amount or 
length fed to draw fibers from, but the length of lap fron 
the bite of the feed rolls on a Whitin, and the length of lap 
from the bite of feed rol] and cushion plate on a Nasmith 
to the bite of the nippers on both machines. 

Perhaps the foregoing will help to show where “M. W. 
H.” gets his statement: “They must be combed six times 
by the half-lap before they can be pulled out of the bulk 
of the lap behind them.” I think because he finds a greater 
length presented to the bite of the leather roll and seg- 
ment than is fed, that the half-lap has combed those fibers 
as many times as they are longer than the amount fed, and 
he cannot get away from the fact that because there is only 
1/6 of an inch fed that the detaching rolls, or roll and 
segment, cannot draw any fibers forward until a certain 
length has been fed, but the amount of fibers in the lap 
that is being fed takes care of that, so he wants to get 
away from that idea. If he is only feeding 1/6 of an ineh 
each nip, it is because it must probably be essential owing 
the class of work he is on and type of ecomber he is operat 

Sixth. he illustrated with one fiber on his diagrams. 
All right, now I will give him a chance to do the same 

g under working conditions. Dye a handful of cotton 
and select one Jong fiber and put it into the lap, or put 
several in different places and then put a bunch together 
in one place and run that lap through the comber and set 
the results. He will soon find that they are not combed 
six times. This idea came to me as I sat here writing 
this letter. I have never tried this stunt, for we have 
no dye around our mill, but I am willing to wager any- 
thing that those fibers are not combed six times 

The reason for my long letter in replying to “M. W. 
H.” was to show him his statements were misleading. As 
time permits, I will give another proof that I am right 
regarding the amount combed by the half-lap, for I have 
made changes on our combers to enable the half-lap to 


have a greater combing field, or comb a longer length of 


cotton, and the new model 1924 Nasmith single-six has th 
same change. My change was made long before this new 
comber came to the United States. There are a few other 
changes or improvements that can be made on the comber 
of today, but I shall have to withhold them as I am trying 
to attain a certain object in the way of an improvement. 

I am sorry that I had to quote “M. W. H.” so much, 
but it seemed necessary. I also hope that I have convinced 
him that my claims are correct, and if so, that he will let 


it be known for the benefit of the readers who are interest- 


ed in the subject. Jock (Mass.) 
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Cotton Mills 
Dobby Looms 


RAYON 


hey all go hand in hand! 

If you're not weaving 
Rayon on your dobbies let us 
help you get started. For 
years we have specialized in 
| Rayon fabrics in our own 
weave plants and therefore 
are in a position to offer val- 
uable assistance to mills anx- 
ious to participate in the 
increased profits afforded by 


this fibre. 


In conjunction with our weav- 
ing we maintain a large man- 
ipulating department from 
which we deliver Rayon put 
up in all forms ready for the 
loom. 


We would welcome the 
opportunity of serving you. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office New York Office 
Jobnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 135 Madison Avenue 
Wills 
Hazleton Dorrancetor Nanticoke, Pa 
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We Make More than Heddles 


Our Flat Steel Heddles have become so fam- made—as their more famous brother, the 
ous that many mills seem to have the im- Flat Steel Heddle. 
pression that we make nothing else. 























We have specialize d in loom equipment—we 
have spared no pains or expense in produc- 
ing the finest line that expert knowledge and 
machinery can produce. 


Look at the list in the box at the bottom of 
this advertisement. You will notice “Reeds, 
Drop Wires, Lingoes, Beamer Hecks,” ete. 


If you have never used any of these other 


articles we want to assure you that you will Make a list of the above articles that you use. 
find them just as fine just as perfectly Send it to us and let us mail you some sam- 
adapted to the work for which they were ples. This will not obligate you in the least. 





THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


‘*Duplex’’ Loom Harness (complete with Frames and Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage Harness — Leno 
Heddles fully assembled). ; Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes—Improved Loom 
a lk (Nickel Plated, Copper Plated or Plain Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—Beamer Hecks 
Finished). Combs. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 








NEW ENGLAND OFFIC! Steel Heddle Bltig., FOREIGN OFFICES: 
44 oe, st 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Huddersfield, Eng 
Providence, Greenville, S. C. Shanghai, China 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 
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\\ | | The Invisible Exit fer 
se |] ProductionCostL eakage 


Your profits do not always make their exit from your mill via 
the accountant’s ledger. If you are paying your weavers by the 
old fashioned yardage method which requires faulty human tally, 
then another exit exists in your plant through which many un- 
accounted for profits or lack of profits make their getaway. And 
that outlet is the pay envelope. 3 

Install facts—place a Root Pick Counter on every loom. They 3 
keep your actual and estimated production costs the same at all 


times, Let us tell you all about them. 


THE REST 


6 Beck Street 
Pick Counters 


Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennex 
1106 Johnston By dg 
Charlotte, N. C 
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The Cause of “Smutty” Bobbins. 
Epiror Corron : 

In reading an account of the spinning discussion during 
the meeting of the Spinning Division of the Southern 
Textile Association held at West Raleigh, N. C., on Feb 
ruary 5th, I noted with interest the difficulty as outlined 
by C. M. Black of Goldsboro, namely, the smutty appear 
ince in the mornings on the spinning frames at the bottom 
f the bobbin. 

[ had no end of trouble trying to find the cause of this 
same difficulty at one time. It was up to me to find it out, 
ind I did everything imaginable toward that end. without 
inv results. Finally I came to the conclusion that it was 
conelusion 
Mr. Black is not the only one who 


aused by smoke in the atmosphere, which 
proved to be correct. 
has had this trouble; others have suffered more or less 
from the same thing, but I wish to give my experience in 
locating the cause of this diffieulty. 

I noticed that this only happened once in a while, al- 
ways early in the morning, usually after the mill had been 
We all know that a bobbin of yarn 


will always look more fuzzy at the bottom of the bobbin 


closed down at night. 


than at the top, for the fibers will stand out below the 
ring rail because the whipping of the thread or the bal- 
looning of the varn above the ring rail never comes in 
contaet with the outstanding fibers below the ring rail to 
keep these little outstanding fibers whipped off. So nat 
urally they become very dry, fanning in the air as the spin- 
dle is rotated and with the heat of the spindle base, and if 
on fine yarns where they naturally run longer before dof 
fing, will have a rougher appearance caused by the centrif- 
ugal force of this bobbin whirling in the air causing an air 
Naturally this 
black or smutty appearance is always more noticeable at 


current and slinging the fibers straight out. 


the bottom under those fuzzy bottom bobbins because bone 
iry. Even the humidity in the room during the running 
hours does not condition this part of the lower end like it 
does the top, on account of the ring rail acting as a cover 
or shield, and the ballooning of the thread above the ring 
rail keeps the moisture fanned away and the roving in the 
creel drinks up the humidity before it gets down that low. 
So this part of the bobbin, especially if filling wind is 


used will become very fuzzy, more so than warp wind, be 


l 
+ 


cause the yarn never comes back low enough to cover up 
the projecting or outstanding ends of fiber. Then after 
the mill is closed in the evenings and the dew begins to fall 
and the smoke in the atmosphere begins to settle, these lit 
tle ends of fiber projecting, being bone dry, are just like 
1 lamp-wick. They begin to drink the moisture, and be- 
ing the dry part anyway, close to the warm base rail, they 
lrink smut in with the moisture. 

I learned this because I came near losing my job over 
I trust this will be of 


( ALA.) 


it, just as the other contributor did. 
some help to him in his difficulty. J. FL: 


“Putting the Factory Employees on the Sales Staff” 


s the title of a booklet recently issued by The Shermar 
Corporation, engineers, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Its 
contents embodies and reprints an article prepared by Mr. 


Sherman for Printer’s Ink. The thoughts expressed are 
worthy of the eareful consideration of operating executives 
in all plants. It is probable a copy may be secured on 


reques. 
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MATHEWS 


onveyer Systems 


ee co eee 
Portion of the Mathews Convever Sys via 
tem in the William Carter Co. plant 


Needham Heights, Mass ote the roller 
section on the scales, the ball table 
the stitching machine and the fire d 
in the wall 





Speeding Up Indoor 
Textile Transportation 


F the handling of materials, raw or in process, in 
your plant is a “problem” to you, mechanical 
handling may offer you the solution. 


Whatever you have to be handled—raw materials in 
bales, or cases, finished goods in rolls, cases or car- 
tons, or accessories used in manufacture such as quills, 
bobbins or spools, full or empty, a Mathews Conveyer 
System will handle any or all and do it quickly and 
economically. 


Mathews Systems are laid-out, designed, built and 
installed for the individual job. ‘There are no 


cut-and-try experiments and no misfits in a Pa 
; ; F 
Mathews installation. i 
o 
More than that, if you cannot use a con- Ra 
x ¢ 
veyer system profitably the Mathews r 
. > a. , n ¢ 
Representative will tell you so. Pa en 
When will you see him? Wire Fa Conveyer Co. 
were o 162 Tenth St., 
or write. o Ellwood City, Pa. 
Pi [] We are interested 
TA " ——— eee] n mechanical handling 
MATHEWS CONVEYER “” " 
COMPANY Ps Oo Your representative 
o may call on us 
162 Tenth Street ° Firm 
Ellwood City, Pa. Ps 
¢ iy 
Canadian Factory: o re 
Port Hope, Ont. Address 
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An Improved Method for Adjusting Harness. 
R, N. Reynolds and T. F. Dougherty, of Atlanta, Ga., 
have invented a new and improved harness adjusting means 
that can be applied to looms of all makes and styles where 
harness and jack straps are used, without a single change 
in the present method or means of harness adjustment. 
An object of the invention is to do away with the diffi- 
at present experienced in getting and keeping a 
proper adjustment of the harness, and to prevent damage 


culties 
to the harness and straps. It is also intended to provide 
a strap adjusting device that will dispense with a great 
portion of the leather strap and the holes therein; also 
with the necessity for running the serew-eye in the harness 
in or out to get fine adjustments. It is caleulated to save 
both straps and harness, and it is claimed by the inventors 
that the harness can be adjusted when the warp 
is tied on and will remain in proper and positive adjust- 
ment until the warp runs out. 


with it 


The invention consists of a clamping device to be clamp- 
ed onto a short portion of the harness strap, eliminating 
the loop at the lower end of the strap as at present used, 
also the holes in the strap. The device is shown in position 
in Fig. 1, of the device applied to a har- 
ness strap is shown in Fig. 2, and to a jack strap in Fig. 3. 

The clamp is made of carbon steel, and consists of an 
outer sleeve made of tapering form, larger at the upper 
end and small at the lower end, being open at the upper 


while a section 





FIG .t 


and lower ends and enclosed at its base and two sides, with 
a slot in the front wall to permit of the operation or swing- 
ing of the locking lever adapted to rest and rotate in bear- 
ings formed by the inner clamping member. The termi- 
nal ends of the lever are cam shaped in order that when 
the lever is swung outwardly at right angles to the strap, 
the inner clamp member is loosened and pressure is re- 
leased on the harness strap, allowing it to be moved the 
proper amount for the required adjustment of the harness. 
The inner clamp member consists of a carbon steel] strap 
with the upper end formed to conform to the taper of the 
tapered sleeve, so that when it is placed in the sleeve and 
the lower end of the harness strap is inserted between the 
two flat sides of it and the tapered sleeve, it can be pulled 
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down through the sleeve, the taper causing it to be pressed 
down on the leather firmly. The clamping lever is then 
pressed up parallel with the strap, the cams causing the 
leather to be still further clamped. The lower end of the 
steel strap is formed into a hook, and the harness hook is 
placed in this, supporting the harness in the usual manner. 

In the case of the jack strap, the use of the leather is 
eliminated entirely, the same form of clamp being used. 
Two companion bars are employed having co-acting in- 
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FIG.2 me 


clined teeth at 
hooks with which to conneet them to the treadle and jack 


the overlapped ends, and at each end have 
stick. The overlapped ends are received in a clamp de- 
vice similar to the one described, and adjustment is made 
in the same manner, 

The inventors are practical weaving men, and developed 
the device as a result of knowledge of the constant and try- 
ing effort to get and keep the harness in proper adjustment 
and realizing that so much depends on it in the way of 
quality and quantity. 

The device is marketed by the Southeastern Mill Sup- 
ply Company, Chattahoochee, Ga., which has a plant at 80 
Mangum St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Using Hank Clocks to Pay for Spinning. 
Epitor Corron : 

In reference to the recent inquiry published in the “How 
Other Men Manage” section of Corton about paying for 
spinning and doffiing by the hank, will say that we pay 
some by the hank and some by the side-hour. On the hanks 
we compute them once a week where the spinner works a 
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* Use + 
FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Colored Yarns 
The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces 
Winding Costs 


ee 
FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 
and 
Franklin Tube 
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Colored Yarn will deliver Over End to 
Tubes, Cops, Bobbins or for Twisting 


T IS more economical to twist or to prepare yarn for braiding or weaving from 
I Franklin Packages than from skeins, whether the skein dyed yarn is prepared di 
rectly from skeins or first wound to spools. In the former case the winding can be 
speeded up and more tension used, and in the latter case an intermediate winding oper 


ation is eliminated. OFFICES 
As shown in the illustration, Franklin Packages can be furnished with wooden New York Office 
skewers to hold them straight and firm and to balloon the yarn off down near the tube. 66 Leonard Street 
If customers prefer to buy dyed yarn already wound on tubes or cops, we can fur 
nish it in this form. Main office and plant 
Franklin Process dyeing not only reduces winding costs, but also effects better Providence, R. I. 
penetration and therefore more nearly permanent shades. p 
We spin cotton carded yarns in counts up to 30’s._ If you buy this yarn from us we Sout! rn ocess 
can offer the advantage of net weight. ¢ Oo : 
Get the complete story from our book, ‘‘The Franklin Process—Its Contribution Gree -C. 
to the Textile Industry.’’ We will forward you a copy on request Cent ee 





Company 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY Chattanooga, Tenn 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils 


also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 
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You can save money for your mill 
—by reducing the amount of waste roving. 
by not cutting staple. 
by not cutting bobbins. 


by not having to rework roving waste. 


by letting your spinners spin, instead of 


cleaning bobbins. 

by having cleaned bobbins ready for 

doffing. 
Actual miil surveys, made by the 
neutral A. C. Nielsen Company's en- 
gineers, show that some of the fore- 
going savings, effected by Termaco 
machines for other mills, amount to 
as high as 314% annually on their 
cost. 


Engineering Department 
THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Vew England Representatives: General 
Supply Company, Danielson, Conn. 


Without obligation on your part, allow us 
to figure for you the savings you can 
effect with a Termaco for your own mill. 


Jone, 1926. 
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full week. When the spinner is out, we read the clock 


when she goes out and again when she comes in and pay 


the spare spinner what she makes while running the 


Trames, 
To compute the hanks for 400 frames, I should say 


would take four or five hours, and more if broken up 


time. I do not see anything to be gained by computing 


the hanks every day where the spinner works regularly 
all the week. 

We pay the doffers by the box—so many bobbins in 
the box which is as correct as paying by the hank, and 
hank 


a cheeker 


ConTRIBUTOR No. 1826. 


there is -no reading to do when a 


We have 


easier, becaus« 


f 


doffer is out. to check every box that 


is doffed. 
EpiItor Coron : 

Our spinners are paid piece work on the hank 
We 250 and the hand of 
reads the hank clocks daily starting at 4:00 P. M. 
about The 
hank sheets are taken to the main office to be computed. 
This 


Dasis. 


frames second spinning 


This 


morning all 


have 


takes twenty-six minutes, next 


one of the girls about twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. After this 
taken back to the department and posted in a place where 
None of the 


All are grouped in the 


takes 


has been done the hank sheets are 


all operatives may see them. overseers In our 
mill have clerks of their own. main 
and all 


Every Saturday when work for the week is 


th 


office under one head wages are computed there. 


finished one 


of the girls from the office reads the hank clocks and all 


} 


Cé 


ily readings must check with this weekly reading. All 





weekly production is figured from the hanks produced 


Each spinner is paid for the actual number of 


she produces, although if, through some fault of the mill, 


a part of her machinery is stopped long enough to make 


any difference in the amount of wages which she would 


that she 


earn, it is within the duties of the overseer to see 
This is taken care of by making a 


the operative and 


is recompensed. note 
on the hank sheet opposite the name of 


under the date on which the machine was stopped. 


We have an hourly rate which we pay our spare spin- 


ners when they are not spinning on a regular set of sides, 


set ol 


but when they are on a regular sides they receive 


their wages from the hanks produced. 


To compute the hanks of 400 frames both daily and 


weekly I should think it could be done as follows: 
Reading hanks daily, one person, 400 frames, forty min 


utes, 


one 400 frames, fifty 


Computing hanks daily. perso! 


minutes. 


Reading hanks weekly, 400 frames. for 


one person, 


minutes. 
Computing hanks weekly, one person, 400 frames, one 
hour and thirty minutes. 


The only proper way to pay doffers piece rate is by 
This is an doffer to 


get the machines 


the hank. incentive for the work 
quickly in order to 


soon as 


running as 
possible after doffing. 


1 ¢'¢ 


doffs as doft let the 


machines run as This 


keeps the eost ot spooling in line all the time by having 


It also eliminates short ers will 


long as possible before doffing. 


the maximum amount of varn on the bobbins all the time. 


ul 


In my opinion all the drawbacks and time spent 


computing hank clock readings are more than off-set by 


the benefits derived, namely ,increased production and low 
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er cost, which go and 11 nd ane ‘ pa e div 
dends, also in kn wing ore accurately what i lr 
duction and cost actually are. 

On a roon 100 f1 es re g 3 da 
it might be better to have more n read 
them, as it would sav ne, but I t ‘ 
one person taking the wee ( 

However, I have oullinea ¢ SLeI 
simple and works well for us O. D. (Mas 

Kirschner Beaters and Speeds. 
Epitor Corton : 

I have noted the correspondence \ r 
in response to an inquiry by “M. ( M . e spec 
of Kirschner beaters with long stap g 
in this letter my mite of experience a r this particular 
line and trust it will be usefu 

My experience with staple cotton 1 il , Inches 
long, using blade and Kirschner beaters, would be to run 
the two-blade beaters 900 evo ns D , e. whiel 


equals 1800 beats per minute for u e and finishe 


pickers, with a Kirschner beater « sher cker to 
run 600 revolutions per nute. which equals 1800 - 
per minute, be ng a three wing beater: bot blade and 
Kirschner beaters to be set at 14-in« rom feed roll. I 
find this speed and setting to give the best resuits. 

I trust that this information will be some use to 
CorTron’s readers E. W ko 
Cork Rolls and Overdrafting. 

Epiror Corton : 

By his article entitled “Cork Ri Over-Drafting” 
which appeared in the March issue ot | Contribu 
tor No. 4362” did himself cre I yr ago 
that I felt the same about cork rolls. However, the eork 
rolls I am using are something n n the market and I 
am sure that this contributor has never had the pleasure 
of using then I did not give anv names because I believe 
that the object of the “How Other Men M Y aepart 
ment is not to advertise, but is a medium through h 
the men in the mills may be of mutual help 

However, “Contributor No. 4362 5 ‘ WwW er 
drafting will shorten the strand. Over-drafting means the 
wrong treatment of an inch of fibers; (1 Vv aving 
the rolls properly spaced, with to ( f 
front roll surface speed ; (2) b aving perly 
spaced with the weighting increased ercome re 
sistance offered by the fibers so as 5 
the frictional contact of the rolls rope 
spaced and properly weighted rolls w ! t 
aetion which will in turn gause light 

“Contributor N 4362” 5 
contact existed, a ionger iengt! L roving “ 1 
result. Therefore, where thers over , o re is 
nereased frictional contact, and any lagging o é Y 
roll shortens the strane | e state 

The heavy places relerred | ire not Y n 
fibers plucked 1” isters Irom the s é S€ 
of a shorter strand is due to t twist running é 
light places, causing contra ni 7 fibers 
in the cross-section of the heavy } : Se 

“Contrib No. 4362 é é eg 
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WHEN IT COMES TO SIZING WARPS 
made of RAYON and CELANESE YARNS 


The Johnson Warp-sizer is 


the machine YOU NEED. 


It is the machine that the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON and 
CELANESE YARN FABRICS 
and the leading manufacturers of 
the Yarns, USE AND RECOM- 
MEND. 


They have found that it will turn 
out more and better work,—more 
economically than any other ma- 
chine. 





LET US GIVE YOU A DEM- 
ISTRATION, —IT WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 





CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Avenue 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


An Eastwood Product 





_ The EASTWOOD SWISS MOTION 


HORIZONTAL WARPER 


for SILK, FINE COTTON, RAYON 
514, Meters, 6, or 8 yard Reel—Elevation 


Irons—Motor or Belt Drive 
Complete with Creel 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Represented in the South by 
FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Wa 





rp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat'd June 2 1925. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Southern Representative 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Charlotte, N. C. 





MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors 
Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 













Steel Flooring 
| with the Shallow 
| Reticuline Bar | 
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“By the way, I wonder if ‘Wash’ has ever noticed 


an 







mn é "/ 


even roving being delivered on any fly frame, say throug! 


No. 4362” 


answering his question frictional contact 


I hope that “Contributor will 


inat i is not « 
sidered. 


In sue] 


i 
stock, | 


If the length 


greater than the distance between the eye 


] 


and also its length. 


nation of the presser, the strength of the strand at 
point will keep the diameter of the bobbin slightly smal 
than the intermediate speeds and the defective end 


run slack. On the other hand, if the stock is short 


weak, the inereasing diameter 


short end to run tight and eventually break. 


4 
advise “Contributor No. 4362” that he too st 


I would 
the forego point. Coneerning the test would 
ne make. he should know that it is impossible to p 
the standard amount of twist Wi h the human ands, 
cause he will please be reminded that the strand 
firmly by the drawing rolls only. 

BS I blame “Contributor No. 4362 )1 i 
states in the 8th paragraph, for I would have 
same position a few months ago, but I assu 
n my opinion and on my work ‘this new process o 
roll « ring has it all over the leather covered rolls. W 
he states in the remaining paragraph is due to his ha 


the wrong kind of cork ro 
WasH (R 

Excessive Breakage of Ends in Spinning. 

Epiror C 

Replying to “O. P N. €.).° whos etter 

“How Other Men Manage” depart: 

the heading “What’s the Matter With This Spinning?” 


>r'TON ;° 


martment it COTTON 


say it he would be better off if the speed of his spinr 
rames was not so high. It is too fast for a 2-ineh ring 
i 7-inech traverse, with the eotton he is using 
“QO. P.” should bear in mind that the table 0k 
sued by machinery makers are always pler eno 
he would do well to go under them instead of over f 
Speaking from experience, after the making 
yf pounds of 13s varn from practically the same hank 1 
“OO. P.” is using, with the same twist n ir s 
eotton, but with 1%-ineh ring instead of 2-ineh and 6 


traverse 
If 
would find a 
i But 


enange 1n 


assert his speed is too 


of 7-ineh, I 


he were using a 17 


nstead 
g-inch ring and a 6-inch trav 
the 
at all likely that “O. P.”’ can make 


rings or 


big difference in running of his w 


as isn’t 


the traverse (and it wo 


best thing to do anvway) I would sugvest tn 


the speed of the front roll five or six t chane 
the frame p illeys. Of course this also lowers the sp 
speed. 

This lowering of the speed will allow him to put or 


traveler that will not pull too hard at the beginning ot 
full doff. But if he 1 
| 
thy 


to reduce the speed, there is one thi 


doff, or run too light at the 


lowed 


in 


by all means, and that is, eut out the square point travelers 


He should 


square point travelers, no matter what make they 


He should use round point travelers. 


are, 





a case it would depend on the strength of tl 
of the stock 


and the termi 


of the bobbin w cause t 


- he should di 


diseard 


any common eause without mentioning the nuisance of fric : : 
tion on the leather roll. Does such a roving tighten up : : 
or sag somewhat or more often than not will it break?” : : 


understa 


nea 


Warping and Special Machinery 
FOR RAYON 


Can 


The Ideal Winder for Rayon. 


also be used for Silks and Single 
Mercerized Yarns. 





TYPE—BO 


Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 


ans and explained at our office 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 





Southern Representative: 
GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Tt 















$20 COTTON 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT I) USA- 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 
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GLOBE HIGH SPEED 
steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, which feature increases 
production and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. 

Repeat orders prove its success. 


ASK TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


GLOBE MFG. CO., 2009-13 Kinsey St., PHILA., PA. 
Established 50 years 


For a half century builders of full line 
The Denn Warpers and Beamers 


f 


Some of the Advantages to be 
derived from the use of the 


SJOSTROM PATENT COOLING 
& CONDITIONING MACHINE: 


. Improvement in quality and appearance. 
. Rapid and uniform cooling and condition- 


Ne 


ing. 

3. Increase in dimension and assurance of 
normal weight. 

4. Elimination of many _ manufacturing 
troubles. 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 


North Andover, Mass. 


Use 




















craps PAINT 
for the economical protection of all 
metal and wood work. 


Long service records of from five to 
ten years are obtainable with Dixon's 
Paint because of its unusual wear-re- 
sisting pigment—flake silica-garphite, 
and its vehicle—pure boiled linseed 
oil. 

The pigment is inert, aids in preserv- 
ing the original elasticity of the vehicle, 
increases the thickness of the paint 
film and has long life. The vehicle 
cannot be equaled by any other sub- 
stance. 


Write now for Booklet 34-B and 


long service records. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 1827 








RUSTLESS IRON 


is a reality and found in its 
most perfect form in 


DELHI Tough 


RUSTLESS IRON 


Due to its wonderful proper 
ties it has been applied to more 
than 150 different uses. 

May we send you some interesting 
, facts on this product? 





GAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA. v A, te ba th all nh A hie Se Se tte 
LUDLUM “es. STEELS 
SPECIAL STEELS “ol SPECIAL PURPOSES 

m STEEL COMPANY NZ WATERVLIET-NY-USA 
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his rings are dirty it will be well to clean them before put- 
ting on the round point travelers, but if they are not, a few 
days’ run of the round point travelers will cause them to 
make a smooth track for themselves. Put a traveler with 
a eirele large enough to allow the traveler to move freely 
around the ring, but not so large as to allow the ends to 
drop out of the travelers when the frame is stopped 

Thinking that changing the cirele of the traveler has 
improved the running of his work is imagination. Too 
large a circle will allow the ends to drop out from the 
traveler when running slack twisted work. But he is not 
running that. The twist in his yarn causes the ends to 
draw up in the travelers and prevents them from falling 
out. I dare say “O. P.” will not be allowed to reduce the 
speed of his frames for fear of a loss of production. Al! 
right, as I said before, he should by all means use round 
point travelers, with a cirele just large enough to enable 
the traveler to move freely around the ring. 

In regard to lowering the speed, this does not always 
mean a loss in production. Far from it. On the contrary 
many times it means a big gain in production owing to 
the work running so much better. Instead of a big per- 
centage of ends being down all the time with rolls bunged 
up and spoiled, and waste being made by the ton and 
going back into the laps in the picker room to be run ove 
and make the work run so much the worse; with section 
hands galloping to put in new rolls, with not half time 
enough to look after their sections to keep belts on the tight 
pulleys; with spinners stewing and fretting and dissatis- 
fied and the bosses in hot water all the time, and without 
time to draw a long breath; a lowering of the speed means 
very much better running work, far less waste made; 
greatly reduced cost of rolls; section-hands have time to see 
that no frames are stopped that ought to be running; spin 
ners can run more sides and make more pay; a better 
quality yarn is made, and altogether the mill is greatly im- 
proved, with inereased production and lowered costs. 

REFEREE (CALIF.) 


Epiror Corton: 
Replying to the letter by “O. P. (N. C.)” published in 


the April number of Corron will say, from the length of 


staple cotton he is using to spin 13s yarn, he really should 


have very good spinning. He no doubt is of the same 


es hence his inquiry. 

. P’s” drafts and weights are apparently okeh. He 
does not give these in detail, but I will do so for the benefit 
of other readers who are interested in this particular ques- 


tion. The 12 cunce lap gives the following: 


Grains Doubl- 

Machine per vard| Draft Hank ings 
ROL aaa edcnlscneace 57 96 1461 l 
Drawing Ist ....| 57 | 6 | 1461 |} . 6 
Drawing 2nd ...! 57 5.7 1388 6 
BIB BBOR. 6 ctcnwes 12.3 4.88 677 l 
Ist Intermediate. 4.16 5.9 2 2 
Ring Frame .... 64 | 6.5 13 mae 


I think if “O. P.” could eliminate his traveler trouble, 
which he seems to stress, the work would probably be sat- 
isfactory. A possible way of doing this is as follows, and 
this opinion was given to me years ago by a veteran spin- 
ner, which has been proven to my satisfaction: 

Yarn winding tight until bobbin is a half to two-thirds 
full then begins to balloon until the bobbin is full. A 


traveler will break the ends down in the early 
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tter Lubrication at Less Cost permonth \, 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSE 





Is Your Mill getting 
the Maximum Service 


from 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Your mill is not getting all the ben- 
efit possible from NON-FLUID OIL un- 
less it is used on every machine for 
which it is suitable. 


NON-FLUID OIL, 


due to extreme 


adhesiveness, (our exclusive process) 
affords perfect and positive lubrication 
to bearings and at the same time saves 
you loss ordinarily caused by the drip- 
ping and spattering of liquid oil onto 
goods in process. 


-NON-FLUID OIL lasts 


several times as long per application as 
liquid oil— economizing on labor time 


And again- 


spent in oiling 


and actually 


Costing less per month and per year 
for better lubrication. 


SEND IN COUPON FOR 


N. Y. & N J Recor” oy Co 


beans st b 
id samples of N ON FLA 


PICKERS 
CARDS 
SPINNING FRAMES 


NAMI 


MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 


MAIN OFFICE: 202 MADISON 


CHICAGO, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
PROVIDENCE, RI 


ID OIL for _ 
LOOMS 
TWISTER RINGS 
BALL BEARINGS 


AVE, NEW YORK,NY 
Warehouses 

ST. LOU'S te) 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 





SAMPLE AND BULLETIN 


) SHAFTING 
MOTORS 
CHAIN DRIVES 





Y LU BRICANT Co. 


WORKS: NEWARK, NJ. = 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
SREENVILLE, S.C 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 

credit risk. 

| TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY < 
| FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 

New York 


STEEL FRAME | Check Your Own. Cost System | 


With Ours ro or r Ite Simplicity : 
iy aa t wit ve it gee and the facts a e mr : 


the “ all the necessary figures can be « 





Doffing and Trucks 5 ear em menrection eo 
F oO R he O 7 ¢ i O N M I L ps S Only a “ce of the _ of one eget would be ——— to 
maintain the system an¢ t« furnish convenient cost records 
We shall be glad to put our time against nese whenever you 
BETTER are ready for further consideration of these matters 
Send for our free booklet, 
mo 1 OO% wx ghibire copEm & GS 
BASKET Se DUSTRIAL ENCINBERS 
SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, GA. FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
: The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 
% Better than : Bradle ching ‘makes ‘Stencls’ tn In universal use by 
= pas oO : = thousan se “— . 
ever from y for catalogue “and price J facture end ship 


YOUR Standpoint Stencil 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES E e 
have been added to the “1912” cloth : Machine 


Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth, fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
_ 60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
MACHINE where been ie aaa of Oil Stencil Papers. 


twe and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 1 [ 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and Write for Prices and Samples 


"BS Batis carne, wms, ermnpar roo. A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
special machin lery, “arise us. : 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK : 


When in need 
uA FIRSCHING, "bia Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S&S. A., Dept. “C."" 











RAYON SIZING FOR WARP 


7 SKEIN OR SLASHER 
A’. sizings bind the fibres, but if you wish to obtain in your Warp Ends, the two most 


essential characteristics, Elasticity and Flexibility, you must use 
DISCHARGES IN PLAIN WATER 


Neutrasol Products Company 
41 Park Row New York 
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stages of the set. To remedy: 

Increase the spindle speed and use a heavier traveler. 
This balances the two evils present. I hope “O. P.” will 
try this and that it may help him. Curisty ( Mass.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In April Corron I notice “O. P. (N. C.)” asked 
what is the matter with his spinning. I would say one 
trouble is that he doesn’t have enough twist in his yarn. 
I do not think 16.9 turns per inch is enough; it is not 4.75 
times the square root on 13s, and running this number fron 
one-inch stock I would put in 17.20 turns. Also. I would 
run the front roll 140 r.p.m., instead of 151, as he is doing. 

I have found there is no standard for front roll speed; 
that it must be determined according to the staple of cot 
ton, to make the work run right and get the best yarn and 


production. 


I do not wonder that he is having travel: trouble, 
cause With his twist the varn is too weak. | ve the trav 
eler to fit the ring and in that wav I have no traveler trou 


ble. 
If ne will do the things I have suggested, pros aed the 
roving is even. I believe he will get better results. If the 
ont roll speed and the twist per inch are correct, the spin- 


} 


dle speed will take care of itself. 


I base these statements on 25 vears experience In sp 
ning. I] ive spul tron s() 100s Ow niy 
ron ss to OOs R \[ Ass 


Continuing the diseussion in the ‘How Other Men Ma 
age” department on vacuum stripping, will say that I have 
been using vacuum stripping since 1918, and I would n 

ange it for the roller stripper. We have always used our 
strippings from the vacuum system in our osnaburg stoel 
with very good results. Taking everything into considera 
tion, I do not believe there is any couiparisor n the two 
svstems. One hears some overseers coniplaining 


vacuum stripper will pull the foundation of the fillet up. 


I have been using the vacuum stripper eight ears a 
sun bead int i illet 1 _ pie ° vale 4 
ave had only one fillet to pull up. IL had my grinder to 
stop the evlinder, then I examined the tru pet at the back 
plate and found that the tr Impet was rupbing the ¢ d 

of the wire. I had the trumpet set off to the proper gauge, 
then had to go over all the cards and s that thev were 

set properly. I haven’t had anv more trouble with the 


foundation bucking. 

When the trun pets rub the eard wire thev will pus 
the wire down and the vacuum will pull the foundation up. 
I t I ] 
) + + +] +o + Pe + ; + +} + 
But if the trumpet is kept set right there w he no trou 
ble with the fillet bucking up. 


My experience with the roll brush has heen, first a new 


fillet for the roller about every three onths. which is an 
expense to the company ,; then it takes two men to operate 


the roller, where one man can do the same amount of strip 
ping with vacuum, Very often when stripping with the roll 
er the man will get the evlinder just about stripped out, 
then his band will jump off, snatch the cotton off the roller, 
pul] it down between evlinder and doffer and mash both of 
them, and then go on and mash the sereens and ruin them. 


Possibly if the operator Is not being watened when strip 

















Mere Wishing Will 


Never Plant Trees 


You have longed for shade in summer, for 


flowering shrubs in spring, for roses in June. 
Why don’t you make the dream come true ? 


Why be content with mere wishing ? 


A letter to our 
Landscape Service 


will bring a prompt response, with some 
hints about home plantings. If you wish, 
our representative will inspect the grounds, 
prepare plans, furnish the trees, shrubs, 
roses (fruit trees, too), and guarantee the 
stock to grow. Ain interview will not obli- 
gate you, so why not put your wishes into 


actions? Write us today. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO., 


Narseryman—Landscape Gardeners 


10th Ave., Hickory, North Carolina 


IT IS THE GARLAND 
STANDARD of 
INSPECTION 





That means a 
Perfect Loom Harness 


The final inspection which each on 
of our loom harnesses receives when 
finished is so thorough and criti 
that every harness which we send 
may be depended upon as being as 


near perfect as it 1s possible to make it 
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GARIAND MFG.CO. 


_SACO. MAINE 
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ping with the brush if it does not strip the eylinder clean 
he will just let it go about half stripped out; then the eyl- 
inder will load up, get hot, stretch the fillets and cause them 
to get slack. Then the cards will rub the flats and doffer 
and face the card teeth. 

We have sixteen cards that have been running twelve 
We have been stripping them 


We have 32 cards that were run 


years without a slack fillet. 
eight years with vacuum. 
six years before these were, and on everyone of the 32 the 
fillet had to be redrawn or new fillet put on before they 
were run seven years. 

Our vacuum stripper is very little expense for repairs. 
We have bought two sets of hose for our sixteen since we 
had it 
nothing. 
and it is in good shape today. 

Another advantage of the vacuum stripper is the cyl- 
inders do not have to be stopped in order to be stripped. 
About 25 per cent more belting will be broken and ruined 
when stripping with roller brushes than with the vacuum. 


installed. Other expense for repairs is practically 


There has been no expense for pump repairs 


Our cards are only stopped twice a day, noon and night. 
T. H. (Ga.) 





Stripping Motor Driven Cards. 
Epitor Corton : 

I should like to ask if any of the readers of Corron 
have ever had any experience in the use of a stripper roll 
on their cards with a motor directly connected to the shaft. 
I would like to know if the motor has ever given any trou- 
I will admit I have never used this sys- 
We are installing 


ble of any kind. 
tem of stripping, but I am going to. 
some new cards with a motor directly connected to our 
card cylinders with chain drive, and we want to use the 
band for stripping, as in the older method, We haven’t yet 
gotten our new cards to running, and I am asking this ques- 
tion thinking that it might be of help to me to know the 
proper way in the roller and switch buttons are 
used to the best advantage before I start. I shall be glad 
to report later on the results of this new stripper for the 
benefit of others who may be having this same difficulty 
J. F. L. (Ata.) 


which 


at some time. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.. 
have distributed descriptive literature on their new type 
patented adjustable grid bars for pickers, designed to bring 
about increased cleaning at the card, following the inten- 
toward preliminary work in vertical opener and 
horizonta The 
smaller sections, so designated that the air currents drawn 
between them by the fan are at minimum intensity on the 
intensity as the work- 


sive trend 


cleaner equipment. bars described are of 


outer edge of the bar, increasing in 


ing edge is approached. This, it is stated, permits the 
heavy foreign matter to be knocked out through the strong- 
air current beyond which the intensity is 
too low to draw it back. The bars are fully adjustable, 
and in the ease of a 16-inch beater, there are sixteen bars, 


arranged in two sets of eight each, and all fully adjustable, 


+ ++ f +} 
est part or tne 


instead of the former arrangement of four adjustable and 
five fixed bars. The bars are triangular sections made from 
cold rolled steel and have smooth sharp working edges, 
be removed for cleaning without lifting out the 
This new type can be applied to 


and may 
beater, it is explained. 
practically all makes of pickers, the manufacturers state. 


COTTON 
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Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., have issued a new 
vatalog, T-66, description of the Reeves variable speed 
transmission. The catalog features the improvements and 
refinements recently made in the construction of the trans- 
mission to make it still more adaptable to all types of 
variable speed problems. Among the features of especial 
interest are: the improved split splice block for the V-belt; 
the force feed system of lubrication standard on all Reeves 
transmissions; individual motor, eountershaft. electrical and 
the automatic stoker con- 


To facilitate 


mechanical remote control drives; 
trol; and the vertical design transmission. 
the proper selection of size and class for a given service, 
where the transmission is driven from a motor, a table, 
based on actual installations, is given, showing the correct 
size and class for each requirement. 


A thorough cotton grading course will be given by Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson College, S. C., it is an- 
nounced by H. H. Willis, associate marketing economist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, who is lo- 
cated at Clemson College. A cotton specialist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will do the teaching. The course 
will begin June 14th and will end about July 3rd. The 
fee will be $10.00 to cover actual expense of samples and 
incidentals. Mill secure detailed 
formation by communicating with Mr, Willis. 


men interested can in- 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 600 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., have just issued “Thor Pneumatic 
Tool Catalog No. 15,” which illustrates and deseribes this 
well-known line of pneumatic tools, as well as providing 
some interesting information in connection with the use of 


this equipment and listing the accessories. 


Burkart-Schier Chemieal Co., 13th St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have built a wodern plant at Chattanooga for the 
manufacture of sulphonated oils, softeners and textile spe- 
cialties. Production was started early in May. 

Modern equipment, including mixing tanks, paste mix- 
ers, storage tanks, ete., have been installed, an addition be- 
ing built and the building formerly oceupied being re- 
modeled for the new work. A modern testing and analyti- 
eal laboratory, at the disposal 
the equipment. 

The officers of the company are: C. A. Schier, presi- 
dent; J. A. Huff, of the Rockwood Mills, vice-president ; 
W. A. Bentel, secretary; A. H. Thatcher, of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., director; F. A. Carter, of 
Textile Woolen Co., director; W. J. Kelly, Jr., 
L. Fletcher, chemical engineer. 


»f the mills, is ineluded in 


American 


sales man- 


ager; and E. 


The 1926 edition of “The Silk and Rayon Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide of Great Britain” has just been issued. This 
edition is much larger than last year’s issue. This volume 
gives much valuable information regarding silk and artifi- 
cial silk in Great Britain, showing the sources of various 
products made from these materials, ete., and much helpful 
data relating to these fibers. The price is 21 shillings net, 
and copies may be secured from John Heywood, Ltd., 121 


Deansgate, Manchester, England, or through Corron’s 


book department. 
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are again selling steadily 
New Model K 


Insures the Demand for Your Product 
33 300 Needle 70 gauge; Heel reduced in size 


High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow 
stocking over the instep and foot. The machine embodies all the reg- 
ular features of the Model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT G WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
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NEW ENGLAND SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 

We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 
We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 


desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 
SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Ladderproofing’ 


BY WILLIAM 


The attention of knitting mill men has recently been 
focussed on the importance of securing knitted fabries 
which will either be worked “ladder-proof” or which ean 
be improved in texture so as to render this defect more 
rare in the products of knitting factories. The ordinary 
knitted fabric in plain or ribbed stitch is susceptible to 
“laddering” when a thread breaks and the blemish shows 
itself in the direction of the length, the defect extending 
as long as the stretching force is applied. The cause of 
excessive or facile “laddering’’ lies, in many eases, in the 
manner in which the fabric has been manufactured and 
much of the “laddering”’ in former times, which gave to 
looped productions such an unsavory reputation, has been 
due to bad methods of manufacturing. 

The knitted fabric is constructed in the main from a 
single thread which is knitted into loops which intersect 
in sneceeding courses to make a texture. It is simply con- 
structed and, because of this, great attention has to be 
paid to the principles of fabrie building if success is to 
be attained. In the woven fabrie there are two series of 
threads, the warp which runs lengthwise and the weft 
which runs crosswise in the fabrie and as these two series 
intersect it gives absolute “ladderproofing” as any damage 
is confined to the place where it occurs and is strictly local. 
In the knitted fabric, however, a broken stitch will run the 
entire length of the article as long as pull is exerted. The 
unithread build of the knitted cloth is at once its greatest 
asset and its greatest defect; as the various loop members 
are entirely dependent on each other and are supported 
by the neighboring stitches, it creates a finely poised elas 
ticity or yield which rests at the very foundation of the 
appeal which the knitted structure makes to the wearer. 
On the other hand the mutual inter-dependence of the loops 
gives rise to its comparatively unstable characteristic. 

Recent attempts have been made to render the knitted 
strueture absolutely unravelable, but this is at the expense 
of other valuable properties and some account should be 
given of the various agencies and methods which any man 
ufaecturer has within his reach to effect a vast improve 
ment in the non-laddering property. Too great attention 
cannot be paid to the quality of needles used in knitting 
nachinery, particularly in frames using the latch needl 
and if it is working faulty it will weaken certain wales in 
the eloth which will, in subsequent wear, readily give way 
under special strains. The item of special importance in 
this respect is the latch of the needle which should work 
freely on its pivot or hinge. In very fine gauges partien 
larly, the opening for the latch has to be very accurateiy 
determined, and the rivet on which it works has also to b 


of the correct size as will allow the lateh a free action 


during knitting, without being too loose. Perhaps a more 


common fault is for the latch to become stiff on its rivet 
and to work with difficulty, missing its throw over or per 
forming this operation in a faulty manner. The serew 
rivet in the latch needle has been a great advance in this 
respect. as giving greater reliability to the latch actio1 
The latch sometimes shows roughness or it may stick 
out slightly at the back of the needle at a sharp angle in 


such a way that when the knitting varn rubs against 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 



































The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on ‘“-BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 





in an adequate manner. This particularly refers to the 
fabrics made on latch needle machines where the stitches. 
from their manner of making, stand each one by itself 
and have insufficient support. This can be improved 
by making the yarn fill the gauge so that the neighboring 
threads not only touch but actually press each other. 
This mutual supporting of the stitches by a full fa- 
brie where the varn is right for the sett of the needles is 


{ 


one of the first desiderata. Closely allied with this, of 


course, is the insertion of an adequate number of courses 
to give the essential density. If the gauge is too open for 
the yarn, some improvement can be effected by inserting 
a few more courses to stiffen up the texture. Fig. 1 gives 
a view of a fabric made on the circular latch needle ma 
chine where the line is produced by a run wale in the fa- 
brie; laddering often shows a ragged edge in the line as 
the stitch is still puckered. In practice when these ladders 
are noted they should be secured at once by the insertio! 


of a needle even if they must be repaired later as this 


will prevent their running further. The trained mende: 
of knitted fabric can soon connect the line agair 
the material is there and succeeding cross stretches ot 


thread have but to be interlooped and the fabric rehab 





tated. In some firms it is customary to wail unt tiie 
fabrie or articles are finished before the mending is done. 
but there are many sound reasons for doing this 1 ( 


r + 


rough state of the web as 


the finishing and pressing 


1 ‘ 
tine aggravate large numbers of knitting defects. 


Spinners of yarns intended for working into knitte 


fabrics cannot understand why such emphasis should b 
placed on regularity of thread of tensile strength. The 





quality of the varns in these respects is of pat - 
portance, for the ground thread has to bear ‘ ( 
strain, there are no supporting members such as in warp 


or weft. Manufacturers now realise that there are limits 


of yarn quality which are suitable for knitting, shod 
yarns, yarns with short staple cotton with thin places 
all contribute to easy Jaddering. This factor has beer 
one of the chief elements in the suecess of rayon | é 


productions, the material is produced in continuous strands 


without projecting fiber, it works ‘on the needles with 


minimum of friction and it has a noteworthy regular 
sile strength all along the thread. ‘These wales when the 
do vield ladder freely as the stitches slip easily over each 
other but one of the most important aids to non-laddering 
is a strong and virile thread as foundation. 

Manufacturers who have both latch and spring needle 
machines in their equipment have found that the products 
from spring needle frames are closer and denser in texture 


and possess a skin or cover which is much valued by the 


discriminating buyer of knitted productions. In_ the 
spring needle frame, the stitch is formed more in the mass, 
that is a number are sunk, landed and knocked over in 


such a way that the tensile properties of the yarn are 
not strained. The loops support each other admirably 
and this is a great preventative of laddering. The inter 
spaces are at a minimum and when the yarn is right for 
the gauge, it takes a determined pull to make a stitch run 
for more than a short length. In this connection there is. 


n the ease of inherently weak yarns, a preference to work 
them two-ply for if the stitch gives way both yarns have 
to be severed before a rupture is effected. This is also a 
great preventative of laddering at the heels and toes of 


stockings, a splicing yarn is inserted extra at those points 
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The installation of 
Wildman Knitting 
Machinery is in it- 
self a big step to- 


| 
ward success. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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caught and held until the mender can repair them, One 


such course is usually sufficient at the top of the article 
and while laddering often gets a start, its sphere of action 
is considerably curtailed. In the realm of woolen or cotton 
and wool knitted fabrics the effect of a vigorous raising 
action is often to make laddering more difficult; in pure 
woolen goods the milling or fulling machine can make the 
knitted fabric so dense that its origin is totally obscured 
and determined efforts have to be made even by an expert 
to discover its real construction. 

In this connection considerable interest has recentiy 
been aroused by the non-laddering fabrie recently patent- 
ed (U. S. A. patent number 1,482,705, 1924), which is be 
ing exploited in various countries with the building of new 
machines for the production of the fabric. The invento 
is Augustin Serra, a Frenchman, and some particulars may 
be of interest for this article. The fabric is produced on a 
warp loom where the jacks are vertical and have only one 
nose; bearded needles are arranged at right angles to the 
jacks. There are two sets of threads which are prepared 
beforehand on a beam or roller, one set is placed in the eyes 
of guide bar number 1, comprising the odd threads in the 
fabric, whilst the even threads are arranged together in a 


second guide bar. There is a movable presser and the gen- 





FIG. S 


eral aciion of the warp loom does not difter materially 


from that of recognized makes; the needles have their 
beards or springs upwards, the presser comes down on the 
springs during the making of the stitches and just prior 
to the landing of the loops. There is however a character- 
istic given to the action of both guide bars and sinkers 
with the object of drawing out the stitches to tighten them 
and with the action of the lap, the threads lock in nodes 
so that breakage of any thread will not cause the texture 
to run down. In ordinary knitting on a frame or warp 
loom the stitches when made hang naturally from the nee- 
dles, but in this ease the guide bars are given a higher 
movement after the making of the course to exert a defi 
nite pul! on the stitches just formed while a smiliar action 
of the sinkers contributes to the same result. For the resi 
the guide bars are given a sidewise shogging m*7vement 
through the agency of the “Dawson” wheel of time-hon- 
ored memory, and the chief point in it is the lap. The 
two guide bars are given a distinctly different movement 
which may most easily be traced by examinng an enlarge- 
ment of the fabric section given in Fig. 3. The dark and 
solid colored threads show the movement of the second 
guide bar, while the dotted threads trace the action of ihe 
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threads 1n first bar. i ne first gui par we ave 
plain side to side Denbigh stitch, tha stitches are 
formed on needles 1, 3, 5, ete... at one « f nd at 2, 4, 6, 
ete., at the next course, nen a retur ade to St 
The movement of the second guide bar is simple but ¢ 
rected specifically to cause intersect 
alread, on eedles ) i ( r€ ( 
lock as shown. It will be noticed that any given p 
stitches are intersected b eads ng 
the right and other two fr e le 
lurther accentuated Dy the definite p neg 
guide bars and the sinkers B 
is removed from the stit« nodes ! 
parts ol thread tervening bet n 1 S¢ 
is recommended that the thread 1st : ip 
the direction of the left and that owing to the orted 
construction of the loops quite a weak vari I e em- 
ploved of cheap price. If any individual thread breaks it 
is held by five others as can be noticed fr an examina 
tion of Fig. 3. The claim is made that it will be suitable 
for making into stockings, but this cannot be taken seri- 
ously as menacing the present production of our hose ma 
chines for the simple reason that they w d require 
cut from web and seamed togethe f parts. It is 
lughly improbable that the publie will exchange even an 
absolutely non-laddering guarantee in cut hose for the 
many solid advantages offered Vv sea ss and fashioned 
articles of footwea 

Among the recer idditions t¢ ( s { es « he 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., New York 
City, is the new N mal Superchrome Yellow 2G, a prod- 
uet yielding shades that are somew rreener ! ne 
well-known National Superchrome Yellow GN 

The new type is distinguished by its excellent fastness 
properties, solubi itv, and ey ( or S stated 1 d 


may be applied to wool by all three of the chrome dyeing 
methods, and in any tvpe of dyeing machine used 
chrome colors. In dyeing worsted with cotton and artificial 
silks, the latter are left entirely clear. 

This color is preterably dyed by the alter 
od and will be found equally useful as a straight color or 


for shading purposes, the company states 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, 1700 So. Western 
Avenue, Chicago, have recently announced a new device en- 
titled the Caldwell Car Spotter. As its name indicates, 
this device is intended for use in mill yards to stop o 


for loading or unloading 


locate cars in a suitable position ng 
promptly. The device is primarily a motor driven capstan 


and it is claimed Cal and dot Ss p ace cars mueéh more qu ek 


ly than the old fashioned method of using pinch bars and 
men, 

Lewellen Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Indiana, 
have issued a new catalog pertaining to the Lewellen va 
able speed trans SS107 The booklet S attractively pre 
pared, and diseusses the advantages of r e remote 
eontrol variab!e speed transmissior n eases wher S 
adaptable. Convenience of control fro n er f 
points, accurac n cont reduction in lab nd a 
provement in production capacity re a ng ¢ oints 
advanced for the application of this method of transmis 
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True Ribbed / 


UST as important as a comfort- 
J ae foot and a_ smooth-fitting 
ankle is a snug, elastic top—true 
ribbed and knit to size. 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


“The Latest Devolopment in Hosiery Ribbers” 

Produces better tops—and more of 
thém—with less waste and lower 
production cost. No vibrating 
latches in dogless—dial caps that al- 
low free access to cams and needles 
—new type loose course plate that 
reduces needle breakage—these are 
just a few exclusive advantages of 
the Universal. 


Get full details. 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 Broadway James Building 
New York Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


Super-Cone Thread-Guide Stops Waste 


U. S. Pat. No. 1555773, Sept. 29, 1925 










Reduces re-winding cost. Enables you to use every 
yard of silk from original cones. Eliminates uneven 
tension when cones are nearing end. Stops breakage 
of needles caused by broken or ragged tops of cones. 





Can use cones over again. Already adopted by many 
of the country’s leading mills as standard equipment. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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TRUE RIBBED! 


i, the quality of tops it 
produces, the Univer- itil iti 
sal Hosiery Ribber has preps on a iegeae 
lifted hosiery standards ; 
to a new and higher 
level. Elasticity! Springy 
fit! Shape-clinging power! 
Uniformity and evenness 
of stitch! These elements 
are knit into the very 
fabric itself by the Uni- 


versal. Investigate. 












FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. The same top 


120 Broadway James Building as above (note 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. the stretch) 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 





Ribber Needles Break at the Tips. 


Epiror Corron: 
We have 


size Ys, 


I ibbers, 344- 


have 


ur plant 140 Brinto: 


months we 


at ( 


here 


needle, on and for the last few 


with the needles breaking 


We have tried 


been having considerable trouble 
the tips off about half-way of the spoon. 
remedy that we know, and I would appreciate 
cou'd help 


almost every 


it if anv of the readers of “Knitting Kinks” 
riving us any suggestions as to how to overcome 


us out by g 
Contrrisutor No. 4227. 


this difficulty. 


Overcoming Fuzzy Rayon Stripes on Hose Made 
On the Banner Machine. 
Epitor Corron: 

I note that one of your readers complains of getting 
fuzzy-looking work on the Banner machine on fancy work 
from dyed yarns, stating that he uses the horizontal strip- 
ing attachment, and secures the vertical stripe by means of 
the forward and backward hook needle. 

In answering the question, I would say in the first place 
that we have found it advisable not to use the bent needles 
in getting the vertical stripe, but to use the sinker attach- 
ment which is furnished by the machine makers for this 
purpose. We have found that the use of this attachment 
gives us less trouble, less waste, and less needle breakage, 
and that we are enabled with it to make a much wider 
variety of patterns. Therefore, my suggestion would be 
that, if possible, he change over and stop making the ver- 
tical stripe by bending the needles, as this will always be a 
source of trouble. 

My ideas as to what might be causing his trouble with 
the conditions he has include the following: In bending the 
needle back, it is very easy to cause the latch not to make 
a good fit, which will cause a roughness and sometimes in- 
jure the needle. Also, needles were 
brought a little closer into line it might help some. Fur- 
ther, he must push his sinker cams in as far as they can 
go, or they will not cast off the stitch. The reason he has 
this trouble more on artificial silk than on pure silk is be- 
cause the latter is stronger and will withstand better any 
CONTRIBUTOR No, 2345. 


if his first and last 


additional tension. 
Epitor Coron : 

I note that “Contributor No. 4589” is having trouble 
with fuzzy half-hose, and I would say in the first place 
that the 120 denier Viscose rayon he is plaiting over 70s/2 
220-needle 3 1/2-inch 
However, he ean raise 


too much for a 


mercerized is 
machine. as he indieates he is using. 


varn 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


Me) 


the stitch cam just a little, and this will help some, but will 
not clear up the trouble entirely. 

If he could use a 60s/1 instead of a 70s/2 mercerized 
yarn, it would help him a whole lot by loosening the stitch 
just a little. 

He wants to know why it is the same machine will not run 
rayon without “fuzzing” the sock, but will give a clean 
The reason is that rayon is a hard 
yarn and has no gum in it, and when the needle pulls down 
in the evlinder to perform the stitch, the walls of the cyl- 
inder cut the rayon, leaving the fabric fuzzy. Whereas 
pure silk has a content of gum, and when the needle goes 
down the gum “gives,” and a smooth fabric is the result. 


C. M. (Ga.). 


fabric from pure silk. 


Epitor Corron: 

I give you below some of the things I have used to get 
away from fuzzy fabric on Banner machines with horizontal 
and vertical stripers. This is in answer to “Contributor 
No. 4589.” 

The machine builders make a special mouthpiece, No. 
142, for plaiting. It has a high side on the running down 
side. These parts come soft, so they can be fitted to the 
eafrier ring, and then hardened after a fit is secured. 

If the carrier ring is too low, the latches will eut the 
yarn and cause the fabric to be fuzzy. I would try raising 
and lowering the carrier-ring. 

If there is too much tension on the yarn it will cause 
the fibers in the rayon yarn to break and make a fuzzy 
fabric. The remedy, of course, is to loosen up on the rayon 
tension; but if this causes poor plaiting, the next thing is 
to loosen on the mercerized varn also. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 2901. 


Epitor Corron : 

Fuzzy-looking hose on the Banner or any other machine 
using artificial silk can be caused by various things. I no- 
ticed the question of “Contributor No, 4589” on this sub- 











Your needles~and retail sales 





RE ultimate consumers of knitted products judges 
of quality? Yes—for merchants cater to retail 
preferences with fabrics that are smooth, even and tight. 



















Torrington Latch Needles give your production the 
qualities that help to make sales. Every feature of their 
construction receives the benefit of our years of experi- 
ence and skill. For instance, your imperative need for 
uniformity is secured by our rejecting even those needles 
whose variance from our high standard is so slight that 
special gauges must be used to detect the difference. 


The care we take to make Torrington needles good 
needles assures an increase in the quantity and quality 
of your production. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington. Conn, U.S.A. 





FACTORIES AT 
BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY So sees LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. i be pera pee ear one : 964 CALLE BELGRANO MANCHESTER, N. H 
PHILADELPHIA ee ahs BUENOS AIRES UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


NEW YORK COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
GERMANY 
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breaks production records 


Makes a two needle lapped The result of Willcox & Gibbs’ 
fell seam. many years of experience in 
making the highest type of 
sewing machines. 


i Wherever the need for TUB- 
Garments quickly recovered ULAR SEAMING exists use 





Higher speed. 
Sews off the arm. 


after sewing. the Feldlock Machine. Un- 
Operates easily—makes a excelled for seaming on shirts, 
beautiful stitch. pajamas, blouses, children’s 


clothing, petticoats, night- 
gowns, sleepers, house dresses, 
work shirts, nainsook woven 


Simple adjustments save me- 
chanics’ time. 


Lighter sewing supplies may _—_ underwear, sheet seaming and 
be used. in bleaching and dye houses. 
Over 80 factories in the United Die natn Branch Olive 
States increase their production will gladly demonstrate the 
with the Feldlock Machine. advantages of the Feldlock. 


YY) WiLtcox 8 Gis Sewina MACHINE Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. 
321 No. Howard St. 111 Summer St. 206 W. Monroe St. 206 West 7th St. 340 The Arcade 938 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 
Newark, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Troy, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 

524 Broad St. 131 South 12th St. 504 Sutter St. 209 No. 10th St. Fulton & Fourth Sts. 702 10th St., N. W. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., Ltd., 
20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 
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ject, and I thought I would write you the experience I 
have had along this line. My suggestions on this problem 
would be as follows: 

First, see that the carrier is not running too low. Also, 
do not put excessive strain on the artificial silk to make it 
plait, but use a sensitive compensating tension, such as the 
Pigeon type. As many porcelain leads or guides as possi- 
ble should be used for artificial silk, and this yarn should 
not be allowed to run through any metal guides if it is pos- 
sible to prevent this. 

If the lateh ring is run too low, it delivers the varn 
where the latch and rivet are, and the closing of the needle 
latch on the yarn acts like a shear and chops the yarn. 

If the artificial silk is given a softening treatment after 
dyeing, it will assist in laying the fiber, and I have known 
very good results to be secured by running the yarn 
through a waxer when winding. 

On the horizontal stripe, the speed of the machine has 
some bearing on the results secured, and this equipment 
should not be run so fast as on plain work. 

There should be an even tension on the needle, and none 
of the needles should be too tight in the eylinder slots. 

Bop (CANADA). 


A Cutting-Up Problem on Underwear. 


Epitor Coron : 

Through “Knitting Kinks,” I should appreciate hear- 
ing from any underwear manufacturers who have tried the 
piactice of using a calendering machine back of the Grand 
Rapids length machine. One of the biggest troubles in 
cutting up the suits after coming through the length ma- 
chine is that the edges of the cloth are uneven, and with a 
calender installed just ahead, we could get an even width all 
of the time. 

Any information furnished as to experience with this 
idea, its approximate cost, and the advantages and practica- 
bility, will be read with interest. 

Contriputor No. 3431. 


Range of Yarns and Fabrics for Certain Gauge 
Machines. 
Epiror Corron : 

In answer to your correspondent “No. 3425” who asked 
for a range of yarns and fabries for certain gauge ma- 
chines, will say that we are knitting yarns all the way from 
30s to 12s carded on 10-eut, 30 gauge machines. 

While you might not class this cloth made from 30s yarn 
on a 10-cut machine a firm piece of cloth, it is not, how- 
ever, sleazy, and is very satisfactory for our garments. 

We make a four-pound light weight boys’ garment from 
26s carded yarn on a 10-cut, 30 gauge machine. This I 
would call a very good piece of cloth. 

We also make a boy’s suit weighing 10 pounds on size 
16, from a 13s yarn carded, on a 10-cut, 30 gauge, 17- 
inch machine, 25 stitches with a 30 per cent stretch. 

Contriputor No. 67 


Epitor Corron : 

Responding to “Contributor No. 3425” who is interested 
in securing the range of yarns and fabries for different 
cuts of machines, I will say that it has been our experience 


that the varn specified for a given eut by the machine 
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manufacturer has proven about the best that can be used. 
The further we deviate from the yarn specified the more 
trouble we experience in producing a good piece of eloth. 
There are so many things that enter into this that it is 
necessary to do quite a bit of experimenting if deviating 
was made 


A. K.. CN. Y.) 


from the yarn for which the machine 


EpiTor Corron : 

“Contributor No. 3425” has developed a subject for dis- 
cussion that should be of interest to a good many mill men, 
but I fear it is a subject that cannot be answered without 


to consider. 


having all the details of the particular case 


However, would say that while the manufacturers of knit- 


ting machines give a range of weights and counts of yarn 
suitable for each cut of machine, I have found that while 
in some places they hold true, in others they do not. For 
instance, it makes a big difference as to what quality of 
A combed peeler 
which co ild 


fabric, 


yarn is used in order to get good results. 
varn might be run with a very tight stitch, 


é down and make a very nice whereas, 
be drawn down and ke y 1 whe 


taking a carded yarn of the same number, on the same ma- 
chine, with the same stitch, it would be impossible to knit 


it; so our mill has found it to be more of an experiment 


all the way through. 
Fortunately, we have only 10-ceut 


machines in our mill. 


These are all of the Scott & Williams type, which we con 


sider one of the best machines for our work. We make 


only children’s winter weight goods. using a good carded 


yarn. In the question put forth by your correspondent, 


he does not state what kind of a 10 pound suit is to be 
made, If this is a 


it eannot be made 


Sh. at 
nat 


man’s 10 pound suit I would say 


without having the cloth sleazy. We 


make only sizes from 2 to 16, corresponding to the 20 to 
34. On our age 16 or size 34 garments we are iking a 
914 pound suit. We are 10-cut machine 
with a No. 12 yarn, knitting it 24 stitches to the inch. We 


nake this size in a 10 pound garment by 


doing this on the 


could very easily 


) 


knitting cloth 26 or 27 stitches, which would not percepti 


bly change the width ot the goods eoming ott the n achine 
It is our idea that in order to get good results on a 10-eut 
rser 


varn fo be used should 1 > €0a 


than an 18. Beyond an 18 


machine that the 
an 11 nor verv 


equipped 


than finer 


sleazy cloth will be made , achines are 


with 36 gauge dial needles and 24 gauge evlinder needles 


We hardly believe that 


he used, as there are so man\ 


there is anv reliable table t} 
different thin hat 
into the knitting of a piece of cloth 
tables. 

I trust that this 


vour inquirer 


Epitor Corron 
“(Contributor No. 


“Knitting 


3425” 


sectior 


In reply to 
peared in the Kinks” 


whose inquiry is in reference 


on a certain eut knit 


varn to ru 


that in our mill our machines 
have found that we canr 


this eut 


and we 
nor run to advantage 
14. 

Your correspo dent also asks 
a 10 pound union suit on this n 


found that it is not possible t 
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on a 10 cut machine, for in getting down to a man’s union 

suit that weighs 10 pounds it should be made on a 12 cut 

machine in order to have the cloth come out properly. 
ConTRIBUTOR No. 1102. 


EpItoR COorron : 

We have never heard of any table or rule showing the 
range of yarn counts or weights made on the different cut 
machines as requested by “Contributor No. 3425” in the 
“Knitting Kinks” section of a recent number of Corron. 
So much enters into this question that it seems to us a table 
would hardly be practical. 

Even the Government during the war did not give out 
a table as to how their underwear was to be knit and cut, 
but submitted a sample, from which the manufacturer was 
to be guided in producing the same garment. 


Contrisutor No. 1103. 


Eprror Corton : 

In reply to “Contributor No. 3425” who wished to know 
the range of yarns he could use on a 10-eut machine with 
latch needles and when such work is inclined to get sleazy, 
I am glad to give you what our experience has been on 
this particular size. 

We have been able to run single cotton yarn in num- 
14s to 18s on latch needle 10-eut 


We have also been able to run 2-thread work 


bers from machines sat- 
isfactorily. 
in counts equivalent to 1114s, 13-1/3s, 16s, 1834s and 20s. 
Fabrics made from these counts have proved entirely satis 
factory and are not sleazy. 

I trust this will give your contributor what he desires, 
aid him in his inquiry. 

ContTrRiIBUTOR No. 1104. 


will at least 


Uses Glass Jars for Storing Parts. 
Epitor Corron : 
A good method of storing knitting machine parts, which 
can be seen at a glance without the use of a cabinet, is to 
The 


advantage of this is that the parts may be seen at a glance 


use glass jars, set on specially constructed shelves. 


without the necessity of looking through a cabinet for them. 


On the outside of the jar may be pasted a label showing 
the part number and name, which simplifies matters at in- 
4346. 


ventory time Conrrisutor No. 


Long Loops on the Mock Seamer. 


Epitor Corvon : 

I note that “S. T. 
loops in the operation of his Seott & Williams mock seam 
attachment on a Model K 
April number of Corton. 

This trouble was discussed and very well threshed out 


(Ga.)”’ is having trouble with long 


machine, as deseribed in the 


in the May, 1925, issue of Corron in the “Knitting Kinks” 
section. However, I do not reeall any points of informa 
tion given that touched on this particular trouble. 


When the 


starts, “S. T.” says that the varn clamp does not release the 


machine transfers the welt and the seam 


seam thread. This is sometimes due to excessive tension 


on the spring and yarn clamp. The only remedy in this 
case is to reduce the tension on the spring by bending it 


slightly up. The tension on the clamp is adjustable by 
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means of a coil spring set serew and collar. The loose end 
of the seam thread getting between dial and dial cover is 
sometimes due to the dial cover not fitting down properly 
on the dial. If it fits down properly all the way around, 
just close enough for the dial to work freely, I cannot see 
how the seam thread can get between the dail and cover. 

I have in some few cases found a dial cover out of align- 
ment, where they would bind one side and leave an opening 
on the other. This is detected by pushing the cover well 
down on the dial and looking all the way around the dial 
to see if there is an opening, which can be very easily seen. 
The solution for this trouble would be a new cover if the 
old one cannot be bent to conform to the dial. 

It might be well to check the seam finger to see that 
it comes down as closely as possible to the sinkers without 
binding, when the machine transfers the welt; also to see 
that the welt presser is foreed in deeper while the machine 
is transferring. This helps to free the dial jacks from any 
loose ends that might be on them; it also will help to reduce 
the binding end of the seam thread. 

If “S. T.” has the latest seam attachment which Scott 
& Williams puts out, the one that pushes the transfer jacks 
out for four courses after the transferring of the welt, his 
troubles with long loops should be very few. 

I do not say it boastfully, but I have twelve of these 
seam attachments which have been running for four vears 
without much trouble, and I would just as soon have the 
O. K. (TENN.). 


machines with them as without them. 


Epitor Corron : 
In answer to the question asked by “S. T. (Ga.)” on 


machines making long loops when the seaming yarn first 


drops in and the last end does not slip from under the 


yarn clamp, causing it to go between the dial and the dial 


cap instead of under the dial. 
First he says he knows his dial is set right. I will take 
this as meaning that the dial is centered correctly so the 
dia] transfer jacks are going out in the center between the 
needles both in the makeup and in the transfer. 
The dial could be too 
feed properly down through the cylinder. 


welt to not 
This 


The welt pres- 


low and cause the 
would 
cause the welt to push up against the dial. 
ser will cause this same trouble. 

Then the welt transfers, and the seaming yarn drops 
in, but as it cannot pass through under the dial and it will 
eause long loops here and at no other place, for after the 
welt goes down the seaming yarn can go under without any 
trouble. 

If the dial is high enough and the welt is feeding down 
properly through the cylinder, IT would next turn my ma- 
chine by hand and watch the presser as the seaming yarn 
makes the first round. The welt presser must drag the 
seaming varn from under the yarn clamp and throw it un 
It might be that it 

This would cause 


der the dial on its first start around. 
is not coming in far and hard enough. 
the seaming yarn, when it got to the welt presser, to push 
the presser back and still stay under the clamp and cause 
it to go between the dial and the dial eap. 

The welt presser could be coming in far enough and 
hard enough, but could be too round on the side next to 
the throat plate and could not get hold of the seaming 
yarn well enough to pull it from under the clamp. This 
eould be fixed by grinding off some of the side of the 
presser next to the throat plate so it would be more 
straight or square in and have a better chance to hold the 
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yarn and pull it from under the yarn clamp and throw it 
under the dial. 

Another trouble that will cause the 
the dial and the dial 
loops or fringes, is that the dial walls at the ends of the 


seaming yarn to 


go between cap, also making long 
dial may be too straight up for the seaming yarn to roll 
off and start under the dial. This is when the seaming 
needles take the yarn and start around the dial before get 
ting to the welt presser. 

This can be fixed by marking the dial closest to the 
seaming needles and take it off, leaving the dial transfer 
jacks pulled in at their proper places. Grind off the edge 
of the dial and lower part of the dial walls for about 11/2 
Start 


five walls behind the seaming needles and grinding back. 


inch, sloping the walls back at the bottom. four or 

Leaving the transfer jacks in their proper place will 
prevent grinding too deep in. 

Do not grind any off the top of these walls, just grind 
ing three-fourths of the way up and 1/16-inech at the bot 
tom will make the yarn roll under freely if the take-up is 
working well. 

Of course the dial must be polished up thoroughly after 
the grinding. 

The varn going between the dial and the dial cap can 
be caused by the dial not fitting up to the dial eap prop 
erly. 

A three-ply yarn will give better results on a Model K 
mock seamer than a two-ply. It is stronger, and ean be 
run with more tension on the take-up without breaking. 
This will help keep the yarn from hanging on every little 


thing, causing loops or fringe. L. S. (AwA.). 


Kpitor Corron : 

who stated in 
rock seaming 
that 


This is in partial reply to “S. T. (Ga.),” 
a recent issue of “Knitting Kinks” that his 
attachment on K machines is making long loops, in 
when the seaming yarn drops into operation and the needle 
eatches the yarn on the first round, the last end of the 
varn clamp, and 


the 


these long loops. 


varn does not slip out from under the 


7oes between 


instead of going under the dial the varn 
dial and the dial cap, causing it to form 
It is pretty hard to give a comprehensive answer by 


mail, as there are so many variable and local conditions 


that can enter into this question. However, I have dis 
cussed his question thoroughly with our head fixer, and 
will 
profitable in eliminating this trouble. 


First, the top of the hook of all the needles except the 


vive below some suggestions which we have found 


seaming needle should be pulled down even with the top of 


add 


sometimes it might be necessary to eut down the cam bed 


the sinkers. In eonnection with this. I might that 


plate about 1/8 inch where the needles are pulled down. 

The finger earrying the seaming varn should be ground 
thin on the bottom, so as to throw the varn as low as 
possible. 

If the transfer jack is bent out of line, preventing a 
needle from coming up and catching the main thread off 
of the transfer jack, the seaming yarn will hang on the 
varn left on the transfer jack, causing these loops for pos 
sibly an inch and then stopping—or possibly just as long 
as that thread hangs there. 

Our next suggestion to “S. T.” would be not to use 
the short raising cam sometimes sent with the attachment, 


but to eut the corner off the top jack cam, as we have 
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sketch. As 


your readers know, this short raising cam originally has 


attempted to show in the accompanying line 


a rise at the end the needles leave it, as we have indica ed 


by the dotted line A. Also the corner of the top jack cam 


show n by 





originally is shaped to a right angle, as we h 


the dotted line B. Our suggestion is to grind the short 
raising eam down to a level, as is shown by the straight 
solid line C, and grind the yp jack ea is dicated b 
hes 
Pa iia 
as Ih ce — ws 
ee ae i» D 


RAISING | és ae 


CAM jae 
—\_ TOP JACK 


ee CAM 
the solid line D. This, as yo readers wW inderstam 
lets the thread swing under the center ot e dial further 
before the needles are raised 

I suppose “S. T.” knows that the tension or Ss sea 
ing thread should be as loose as possible, and that the dia 
should be set as high as possibl X ul amming 
bits against the throat plate. 

There is another measure which og be carried ou 
if he wishes, and that is to have the dial post eut off smoot 
on the bottor & The mach e b ile rs wil ao this, 
eost of about $5.00 each, I think be N. ( 


Epvirtox Corron 


Answering the inquiry from “S. T. (Ga.),” as publishec 
in “Knitting Kinks,” regard to long loops with the mock 
seaming attachment on Model K Seott & W 1 


chines. 


wa. ghd says that vhen ne seaming il arops nt 
operation and the needle catches ! e first round 
the last end of the yarn does not slip rom under tl 
varn clamp, and instead of going unde e dia irl 
goes between the dial and he dia ap sing lor 
these long loops. 

I had this same kind of trouble. and I found it main 
due to the varn clamp which holds the seaming yarn wl 
it is out of action This yarn « shou r g 
on the dial eap plate When too mueh tension 1s 01 
clamp, it holds the seaming yarn so fir it whe é 
yarn drops into action it pulls o n under the un 


too hard, result ng in this trouble 


to grind down the face o he ela ip s 1 Ww e 
more as the yarn comes from under 
The take up of the seaming varn wo | LUISE S ‘ 


ble if the improper tension were used. If the transfer b 
are not drawn back out of act ! insfer r oO 
of hem this trouble also will result Ry 


Team Work 


Epitor Corron 

In regard to 
the various readers of Corron to give the 
following 


What is the dutv of a hosiery superintende 
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Not nearly as white as Solozone-Processed goods— 
and with the latter, results are always satisfactory 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 


any of these interesting 
Booklets to process sample lots 


We are equipped 


of any size 


‘*Make your own Liquid Peroxide”’ 


under mill conditions 


‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 


zo and 
‘*The Public want better Bleached 


Goods— Where can they get them?’’ instruct the bleacher 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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the superintendent of a spinning mill? 

Understand, I mean should he be ignored by the man- 
ager, and should the manager go over his head and give 
orders to the employees without the superintendent’s 
knowledge? 

Should the superintendent be consulted before the man- 
ager tries some new stunt? 

Should the manager call minor help to his office and 
question them as to their opinion on how this or that 
should be done, without the superintendent’s presence or 
knowledge? 

Should the manager listen to petty stories or complaints 
from the help, or should he refer the matter to the super- 
intendent first and let him solve the problem and settle 
the trouble? 

Is a manager who listens to petty stories from the 
minor help without first getting the superintendent’s ver- 
sion of the matter qualified to be a manager? 

What I want is opinions on the questions asked, and 
I know every reader is weleome to express himself for 
publication in Corron. Contrisutor No. 44. 





Keeping a Record of Parts Used. 


Epiror Corron : 

Keeping a record on each knitting machine, as to what 
is done from time to time, is valuable to both the foreman 
and the machinist. Where a system of cleaning machines is 
in force, it is useful to know the number of needles, sinkers, 
ete., used. If a new machine part is put on, this should be 


MACHINE. RECORD SERIAL NO. /67/ 


TYPE Sw: GAUGE JS# 


PARTS 


Wliu[% - boamed ut Machene 
Used SH Cl. uthlos. 7% Simkar 


Wt { 26 - Lard. stile, 
Carn. Hiw wll, presser 





REMARKS: 


recorded. A machinist may be working on a machine for a 
certain trouble, and he may think that the stitch eam is 
probably defective, but if he has a record of these ‘things, he 
can tell readily whether or not this part has been recently 
changed. A convenient record form of this sort is shown 


in the accompanying illustration. 
Contrisutor No, 4344. 
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Officers and privates, prize winners and some who didn’t as caught by the camera at the golf course when the yarn 
men entertained the knitters at Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Chattanooga Yarn Association Entertains 
Knitters at Enjoyable Affair. 





ately 


A thoroughly enjoyable time was given approxin 


a hundred attendants at the first annual golf tournament 


and outing conducted on April 29th and 30th, 
h Yarn Assoeciat 
southern knitters. The affair was such a tremendous sue 


Evi- 


the appreciation of the guests is seen in the warm 


at Chatta 


Tenn., by the Chattanooga ion 


nooga, 


it was decided to make it an annual event. 


cess that 
dence of 
con pliments received by the members of the Association in 
regard to the “party.” 

Tom Moore. of the National! 


is president of the Association, W. 


Processing Co., 


Yarn and 


S. Lawson, of Stand 


ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., is vice-president and was chair 


ot R. H. 


Harding, Tilton & Co., is secretary-treasurer; and French 


man the entertainment committee; Griffith, of 


Campbell, Jr., of Campbell and Van Olinda, was chair 


man of the golf committee. 


The entertainment consisted of a luncheon Thursday, 


eighteen holes of golf Thursday afternoon, a baseball game 
f golt 


Friday morning, a luncheon Friday, eighteen holes o 








Friday afternoon; and a concluding banquet Friday night 


The outing was held at the Chattanooga Golf and Country 
Club. 
The golt 


and attracted twelve foursomes who played eighteen 


tournament was the main feature of the out 


ing, 
holes on Thursday and eighteen holes on Friday, making 1 


total of thirty six holes handicap in competition tor the 


Yarn Association trophy, a silver loving cup put up by 


the association, to be played for each vear and to come 


nto permanent possession of anvone winning t three 


any 
years, 
Arthur 8. 


Fidelity 


Johnson, Jr., southern representative of the 


Machine Co., led the field, winning a leg of the 
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for 


“associallo 
Hosiery 
pos 


tion 


In 





the 


was 


Mills 


tro} 


presented 


were Mr. Zens and Bob Davis. respect 


ball s 












Here they are as posed before the Chattanooga Golf and ( ountry ( 


Joe 


Th 


lub 


Zens, gel 


The low ‘ore on irs 
with the same contest on Frida 
prize being a golt Db in eaeh ¢ 

For the ringer score indicap 
Smith, Drum Co ! nd Wilbu 
viding the prizes—a cigarette case a 

Consolidation prizes—safe ra 
William J. Roo Corron. Atla 
eutt, of the Marietta Knitting Com, 

Friday norning ne com I 
haseball game, played a e | 
between the Yarr Peddler 
hectic affair, plaved to the accomp 
pretzels with a } of fans nple 
stand and supporting ell ‘ 
and advice. ‘1 box seor ws 
won, by a score ll to 4. The 
four hits against 7 fo cir opponer 
charged against her side 

Golf was resumed on Friday a 
day evening, a §& ylendid pba que 
Tom Moore Vas ister oO ceremo 
sisted by the chairmen of en I 
fees Musical entertair e! ‘Law 
in the form daneing, and voea 
well received. The prizes we ‘ 
pre sentcda al ( banquet \ 
Charleston contest. in which J. A 
S. R. Read, Bob Dav Don Hu 
tered, Read and Hurlbut taking \ 

































Philadelphia, Pa., May 15th, 1926. 

The latter part of April and the first half of May 
brought a spirit of good feeling and hope into the Phila- 
delphia yarn market—that business for the second quarter 
of 1926 would still measure up to a more or less satisfac- 
tory volume. Sales for the first quarter ending with March 
were comparatively healthy, and with a material improve- 
ment during May and June, the first half of the year could 
be turned into a measurably profitable six months as a re- 
sult. 

Optimism along this line did seem to be based largely 
upon theory, it is true. Delving back into the platitudes 
used during the slumps following the war period, their 
logic seemed to be that a dog can go only half-way into 
the woods, for from that point he will be on the way out. 
Because there has been such an extended period of dull- 
ness prevailing in these quarters, that factors feel the 
bearish attitude is the logical course of reasoning to follow. 

While sales showed up in total volume during the first 
quarter, and to a certain extent up to this writing, in a 
way more or less pleasing, it was observed that the av- 
erage poundage of orders was considerably decreased, indi- 
eating an enlargement of the piecemeal buying practice of 
filling in for orders rather than stocking for future use; 
and also the opposite of what might be expected apparent- 
ly oceurred since the smaller-sized orders did not bring 
prices higher than would ordinarily come with reduced pur- 
chases. 

Speaking in terms of fact, business has continued to 
rock along for the past month in about the same fashion 
which has prevailed for several months. Weather condi- 
tions unfavorable to a regular movement of manufactured 
products through the jobbers and wholesalers has had a 
restricting effect upon yarn sales, and this influence, added 
to the inherent practice of the yarn consumers to secure 
their supplies as they received business for themselves, and 
the fact of a more or less plentiful supply of yarns avail- 
able, has produced a continuation of the same condition 
that has become familiar in the market. Energetic efforts 
on the part of manufacturers and jobbers to move mate- 
rials in spite of the adverse weather, and a lessening of 
that condition’s effect, has contributed some toward the 
more hopeful outlook on prospects found among the dis- 
tributors. 

Aecording to good information, tLere has been 
paratively little short selling of cotton yarns, even since 
the first of the year, the low prices and lack of actual busi- 
ness in quantity being attributed more to a stricter compe- 
tition between sellers. 

The spinners have endeavored to hold their ground. It 
is admitted more or less generally that yarn prices have 
found a level below that at which the spinning mills can 
economically produce. With their co-ordinated activity, 
the spinners have held firmly for their rates, and distribu- 
tors found it necessary to confer with their mills on price 
in eases of prospects for orders; finding usually an ad- 
amant attitude. 

The increased competitive effort in moving yarns af- 
fected to a large extent the reduction in the quoted prices 
for sale. Generally speaking, the level of rates dropped 
off until the latter part of April, when the curve straight- 


com- 
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ened out on a horizontal plane which has been retained up 
to this point so far as the list as a whole is concerned. 

On the other hand, it might be observed, where there 
are sales passing through under the accepted quotation 
rates, there are as well orders being taken at figures higher 
than the average. It is the opinion that at the present time 
considerable attention is being given to yarn grades to the 
extent that this feature is having more influence on the 
price paid than delivery date, The users seem willing to 
pay for the kind of yarn they want, and the spinner who 
makes it in the required grade is receiving business that is 
not to be overlooked. 

Floor covering yarns took first honors on business con- 
summated during the first part of this month, with weav- 
ing yarns coming second, although the transactions were 
on smaller quantities than are usually accepted to indicate 
good business. 

Prices on the Philadelphia market on May 14th follow: 
Single Skeins. 

| 20s., 


ab SERRE EEE Oe eA” Oh Ka 5 ae Wena se xen 29% 

NS ay Ba ee t 30 DER. Fite has Cees ke 80% 
aes Nees 31 IE ae ee eae 32 
| ar ny 85 DR sa dai b~eesen¥ . 36 
Pr) for 884 

Single a 

_. BRRRP rere ee. 9% ee ei ie 30 
BU cts Ke ween as 80% | ide TUTOR CeT Te ee 31 
RT eer 31% RET ere 82% 
ee ete 7% Bers oo Ges ..89% 
BUG stan +3. aceumee 49 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
ee | Serr rrr Te eer eee 28 
ee ee. ie hin kee cen c ctr cere ccvonsdasese 25 
Se ek ES EI SR ce ach peace assed scacworses y .-23% 
Two-Ply Skeins 

ee Cre eee 28% DEG tiak has Oe eee .29% 
ES ee er 80 | DM Site as shrews 31% 
MSS re eee 82 ® Serer eee re .B2% 
SS eae eee 86 LMS Gave aliee acnwa. 27 
ea ter 2 OS SA ee 47 

Two-Ply — 

DR gre caves neh tS x 294 Ges hpeaee pans ca een 30% 
Beacons pe a he ae 31 os ae Weak cals Shae oe 32 
16s. 82% SPs vc.o Keke es omen 38% 
SE sh a acore, 6 «aati 86% = RA ea 87% 
_ Ser a ere: en | err ees 50 

Frame Spun Carded ak on Cones. 

__ SOUP Etre ye Pe 28% SERA ee 29 
Bisa <sabewe~s 29% Pree ene. Cree 30 
SR es 30% i MM Rea y ss woute 81 
DOG cues clencven sss ae 82 SR i kWh h 0 's6 so 5 EKG 
DOR so su paks sawnekee 83%-34 SCS ak ha b's 2 bb.0 0 34%-35 
SRE ORSE CP Oe 86%-37 [ Sn chek oo bs poe eee 47 
30s double carded... .38 $0s-tying-in......... 85% 

Two-Ply _— Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

Be) eee | SRS Sweeney ose eae 48 
SS er ae 49 DD . Sere eer ee ee 
OR cons sineunieeeu 58 i ME, cxioreees bees ns 63 
Es in soa one k a ee hd RG Aca ee Vese recess 85 
PT OPE ee 

Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
ES ee ie eR Dwickakbaaone sé wan 54 
KS edhe ew ive en 44 NR chs Giaia his oo ae nk Se 
2 EP OLE VE EEC OEY. 50 SOP P Pes Pe Cee eLe 58 

Mule sian Carded Yarn on Cones. 
Misesvtcssestastasaee . | aoe Pere... 
UE a «a sn we wilde ee +4 POE ys Serre 
DD i satu wcesc eeeneg 89 eT ee ee ree 40 
Ms cusaseoca Coueen a SOP EON. Pee 42 
BESS a We wads paar oun SOE er Pe eee 52 

Mule apun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

PET CPR ee ee 44 RES ee .. 45 
BOM dies Sees ewe we 46 rere 47 
Sop ekeb win es'ba aces 48 RA Pree 49 
SE eee ee ee 50 Seer Pee .58 
ET OE Nee 54 PS eer eee 55 
en, ETE CE Pee 60 [ Cs cobads vedaawes 65 
ee Pe Te roe 57 | 


W. E. Sreex has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Washington Manufacturing Company, Tenille, Ga., and ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Lullwater Manufacturing 
Company, Thomson, Ga. 


W. T. Morton has resigned as overseer spinning at the 
Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Mollohon Manufacturing Company, Newberry, 
S. C. 
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J|ASTE at the loom where the value of the yarn js greatest, it 

| basing passed through the many costly stages of prepar: ration, is 

}an important factor in the cost of finished cloth, and yet, as 

|) waste has always been considered a necessary expense in textile 
| jmills, it has never been sufliciently considered in seeking ways 
a | to reduce the cost of production. 


Now, through the effects of keen competition and increasing production costs, 
cloth mills are turning to the elimination of waste as one means of reducing 
the manufacturing cost of their product. 

The Leesona organization, with thirty years experience in the development 
of scientific winding, has perfected a practical system of reducing waste by 
preparing filling yarns for weaving by Universal Winding. 

Figures compiled at scores of cloth mills, operating under many different 
conditions, conclusively prove that the use of Universal Wound Filling sub- 
stantially reduces to the point where saving materially reduces the cost of the 
cloth as it leaves the loom. 

We shall gladly submit actual proof that the resultant saving from preparing 
filling yarn for weaving by Universal Winding will more than pay for the 
preparatory process. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Providence Philadelphia, 
Chicago. Utica. Charlotte, 
New York BOSTON Atlanta. 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 
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fa Newe*Own Mill 


We offer you the services of 


eAn Expert Weaver CAn Expert Koiitter 


a a ep 


“me 
— 


yw * 


“(a OFFER you, absolutely without obliga- 
tioti on your part, the services of two r 


practical mill men who have recently joined 
our newly organized Service Department. 


One of these men is an expert in weaving 
and finishing; the other an expert knitter. Both 
have had long experience and are considered as 
being at the top of their professions. 


We want them to work with you—to help 
you toward a better use of rayon and to solve 
the many problems involved. Either one of 
these men will be glad to make a trip to your 
mill and we hope that you will not hesitate to 
call upon us when the need arises. 


Our success depends upon your success in 
the use of “Industrial” ,Rayon. That is why we 
have organized a Service Department. A little 
later, we plan to expand this department to in- 
clude practical help on other problems con- 
nected with rayon (dyeing for example). In the 
present early stages of the rayon industry such 
a service should be of the greatest importance 
to you and to us. 
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Sales Represeniateves; 
T. E. Hatch Co., Boston Mass. J. P. Dignan, Gloversville, N. Y. Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. E. W Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. O. J. Caron, Chicago, Ill. 
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Most divisions of the knit goods wholesale markets are 
due for a recovery soon from a condition bordering on 
depression felt by textiles generally. Contrary to predic- 
tion, business in May failed to show that spurt from the 
April lull that there was every reason for anticipating, in 
the order of things in the commodity and securities mar- 
kets, as a broad proposition. 

Hosiery jobbers as a body complain of light distribu- 
tion and a disposition of retailers to hold commitments 
down to what amounts to practically requirements for a 
week or two. This slowing down in hosiery hardly could 
be laid to weather vagaries, which were held accountable 
for the unusually light movement of summer underwear. 
Some little improvement in sweaters in the primary mar- 
kets could be detected, but orders for fall still are being 
withheld to an extent that threatens much plant idleness 
and a scarcity of immediate delivery goods in the event 
sweaters come back to their former popularity in only 
fair degree. Possibly the brightest spot in knit goods other 
than silk hosiery just now is in bathing suits, deliveries 
of which have gone out on a very satisfactory basis, taking 
all things into consideration. 

It cannot be said that the British strike trouble was ac- 
countable for the unhappy situation in the domestic mar- 
kets for textiles, for it existed before the strikers under- 
took to override government, but it probably will be found 
to have been a factor in delaying revival. More potent 
have been strikes and threats of strikes in domestic fac- 
tories and intimations that demands are for shorter work- 
days and increases in wages are to be enforced while 
manufacturers generally find it difficult to maintain work- 
time schedules on current production costs. 

In the somewhat chaotic state of trade, there necessari- 
ly has been some curtailment in output of staple goods anil 
delay on the part of merchants in placing orders, so that, 
logically, demand for goods must be accumulating. Unless 
there be increased cost of producing and, in sequence, 
higher prices for the consumer to pay, trading in knit 
goods may be expected to show considerably more life this 
and succeeding months. 

Hosiery 

There is no doubt that much business in silk hosiery 
has been held back by the refusal of large manufacturers 
selling to jobbers to reduce their prices. Yet mills, with 
a very few exceptions, continued operating steadily to ¢a- 
pacity, and some report having sold to September at the 
prices ruling at the beginning of the year, some orders 
being declined. Mills in which such a condition exists 
are favored with a strong clientele and known to be de- 
pendable for maintenance of standards and deliveries as 
per schedule. A few manufacturers who closed their 
plants for a day or two on several occasions did so vol- 
untarily as a matter of expediency in circumventing arro- 
gant agitators trying to force obedience to intolerable reg- 
ulations dietated by a knitters’ organization. 

Offerings of what for the time is referred to as short 
boot hosiery are erroneously interpreted as meaning the 
market is oversupplied. This construction of silk hose is 
to be had at prices slightly lower than quotations a month 
or two ago, but the silk-to-top and the narrow hem stock- 
ings are readily marketable at the old lists. It was a 
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ly in leading shoe shops. 





clever expedient to use less cotton and more silk for main- 
taining schedules, but recourse to it by so many manu 
facturers of chiffons left numbers with more of the 20 
But it is 


chitfons 


inch silk boot than at times seemed desirable. 
going into distribution in certain markets where 
never had taken so strong a hold as in the fashion cen 
ters, and at pretty nearly value. 
Direct-to-retailer manufacturers, who were the first to 
mark prices down after raw silk had declined around a 
dollar a pound, are by no means unanimous on the subject 
Several, them one of the better 


of reductions. among 


known in the hosiery trades, regarded improvement in 
construction, with prices as they were, preferable to a 
markdown. Their prices, they point out, are established 
among retailers and consumers alike, and any reduction 
to the dealers would have been of so little moment that it 
hardly could have been passed to the consumer—always 
the last to benefit by a decline and the first to be hurt by 
an advance. 

It would appear that in the present market situation the 
direct-to-retailer mills selling under their nationally ad- 
vertised brands are in a more favorable position than most 
of those which sell to jobbers. Selling brand backed by 
merit and a mill’s reputation is a simpler matter, in a de 
clining market, than selling the unidentified. In fact, a 
leading jobbing house executive is authority for a state- 
ment that “most jobbers are losing their grip on the hosiery 
business because, for one reason, they do not own, or con- 
trol, a trademark, and for another reason, that they often 
destroy the value of a name by having a manufacturer 
cheapen the product distinguished by the name, in order to 
reduce their cost and increase their margin of profit. The 
Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa., is eredited in the 
trade with having demonstrated the advantages to be de- 
rived from distributing direct through retailers under a 
brand and adherence to standards which gave the brand its 
value as a silent salesman. 

The Dexdale, manufacturing full fashioned and spring 
needle hosiery, a month or two ago established in the 
fashionable shopping district of Philadelphia a small store 
fitted up in lavish manner, where Dexdale hosiery exclu- 
sively is sold. The purpose of this store, it is stated by 
the mill management, is “to stimulate publie interest and 
buying activity in the community which it serves and to 
bring about a closer contact between the manufacturers 
and the habits of the consumer, to enable the manufacturers 
to more quickly adjust their policies and product to the 
demands of the public.” 

Two shoe stores in Philadelphia feature Dexdale hosiery 
exclusively. Neither is in the fashionable shopping center, 
but each obtains a certain prestige for its hosiery by the 
fact there is a purely Dexdale store in the section of the 
city where the exclusive shopping public always is found. 
Under an arrangement with these stores, the Dexdale com- 
pany functions in a way calculated to promote mutual 
welfare, and that the arrangement, varying 
tain conditions, is satisfactory is indicated in the estab- 
lishment of relations with retail dealers in other important 
centers of population—for example, New York, Boston and 
Miami, where Dexdale hosiery is being featured exclusive 
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SCHUBERT & SALZER’S 
HIGH SPEED, TYPE HSL 
24 SECTIONS 


TYPE HSL 


24-Section Hosiery 
Machines —Why? 


ES N EVER-INCREASING numbers manufacturers 
93 Bo are installing Schubert & Salzer High Speed Full 
BS \Ss] Fashioned Hosiery Machines, TYPE HSL, 


because — 


They realize that 24-section machines, running up to 65 
courses per minute, will give the absolute maximum of 
production on a per section basis. 


And as to quality of fabric—just compare. 


Schubert & Salzer’s High Speed Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Machines TYPE HSL produce a fabric noted for its 


fineness and complete absence of slaziness. 


We will gladly arrange for a demonstration in a plant 
near you. 


ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. 


West New York New Jersey 
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Thus the woman’s shoe shop becomes a more conspicu- 
ous factor in fixing hosiery style, it is believed, and that 
half hose will play a still more important part in the 
ot i 
while department stores probably will find it advantageous 


business men’s shoe stores is a foregone conclusion, 


to merge their hosiery and shoe departments. It does not 


seem an extravagant notion that the jobber, to hold his 


crossroad business in hosiery, will have to distribute ad 
vertised branded goods, as otherwise he will lose out more 
and more to the catalog houses in proportion, as he already 


stores, as valu 


has felt the influence of powerful chains of 


able to many mills as the jobber ever was in his palmiest 
Jobber hesitancy this spring to stock up with hosiery 
difficult 


Meanwhile retailers have had a volume business in hosiery, 


days. 


for more than a few weeks is not of explanation. 


among more 


but each year this business must be divided 


stores, and this being true in other lines, mav account for 


the addition of hosiery to the stocks of stores in which it 


Distribution is receiving far-mor 


hitherto was not carried. 
attention, as a problem, than production. 


ormous 


continued e1 
For March 


indicated increase of over 14 per cent over February and a 


Late statisties indicate 


the full fashioned industry. 


expansion 


there was 


an 


gain of 40 per cent over March, 1925. The March in 
creases in seamless silk were 21 per cent over February 


The figures 


and seven per cent over March of last vear. 


of course apply to women’s silk hoisery. 


Silk 


yielding to silk in 


for women’s latch needle hosiery, appears, is 


combination with rayon, the combination 
being still popular in branded lines to go over the counte 
at a dollar a pair. These seemingly have lost little in vol 
ot 


there has been drastic price cutting by 


ume sales, but it is believed the unbranded, in whic 


a number of manu 


facturers, has lost considerable ground, as has all-rayon 


boot hosiery, also a subject of price competition recently, a 


yn 


markdown of around 25 cents a dozen having been record 
ed in several instanees. The rayon stocking as a 50 to 
75 cent price proposition seems not able to hold out against 


the combination varn at a 


} 


fateh needle silk at a dollar and 


een to some extent 


still lower price, both of which have 


‘rowded by spring needle hose. Spring needle chiffons 


have been in steadily good demand, some mills being sold 


well ahead and rushed for deliveries. Prices in this division 
There 
vision in latch needle hosiery, however. 

Chiffons, 


neen the life of the market 


are slow to weaken. has been some downward re 


in bright colors, which for some time have 


for women’s silk hosiery, are 


expensive both as a luxury and a manufacturer’s expedient, 
it is shown in the greater number of pairs required for ob 
taining the service gotten from service weights, and in an 
inereasing number of returns with which the manufacturer 


It 


more than 75 per cent of the sheer hosiery returned by re 


must reckon in determining his cost. is contended that 


tail stores because of imperfections was damaged by car‘ 
Adjust- 


ments are expected by the store and the manufacturer 


less handling by either salesperson or customer. 


usually must make them or risk the loss of a perhaps de 
This phase of the cost of merehandising 
chiffon treated bulletin of Rollins 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Ia., selling to retailers. 


In some quarters there is heard intimations of a prob 


sirable account. 


is in a the 


hosiery 


able trend from chiffon hose to the semi-sheer, of about 


eight strand silk. Should this come to pass it probably 


would be found that production of ful] fashioned had been 
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4F Style 


HIS high, narrow type of winder, built to wind Rayon 
and hard or soft silk requires only a minimum of floor 
space. 
Kither the automatic screw traverse, or the regular patented 
cam Traverse with adjustable throw can be adapted to this 
Atwood Machine to wind perfect, smoothly wound bobbins. 


The Atwood is the only winder made with gear gain adjust- 
able swifts. 
The 5B Spinner 

This spinner represents the highest point in silk-throwing 
evolution. It doubles and spins up to 14 ends of silk or Ray- 
on, and produces perfectly wound bobbins. Improved fea- 
tures such as the 2 inch feed roll, spindle swing holder, and 
chain and sprocket drive insure uniformity of production. 


Specifications and prices on request. 


The Atwood Machine Co. 


Established 1863 
Stonington, Conn., 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Southern Representative: H. L. McCall, Cutter Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SILK THROWING MACHINERY 
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produced of lines to sell at 75 cents to a dollar a pair are 
disappointed with the cold reception accorded them, and 
as they are rather heavily stocked, they are less enthusias- 
tie over pattern hosiery as a whole. It is the 50 cent sock 
that holds the record for volume and safety. 


A manufacturer in interior Pennsylvania who was left 
with a considerable stock of novelty half hose had oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the lot to a chain of stores looking 
for something at a price for a special sale. The buyer 
was smitten with the range of patterns and the manufac- 
turer came through with an unexpected profit. He says 
he will knit no more fancy half hose except on order for 
some large account. 

While there are market factors who do not doubt 
stripes, blocks, dots, dashes, ete., which have been conspicu- 
ous in the designing of half hose, soon will be abandoned, 
they look for no immediate return to plain colors, believing 
novelties in one form or another will be worn for some 
The next outstanding picture sock will have an 
embroidered instep, white on black, for example, with navy 
standing a fair chance »f a front place in staple colors 
to be worn. The sock was worn rather extensively by good 


years. 


dressers some 12 to 15 years ago, the rea] aristocrat of half 
hose presenting open work construction over the instep and 
as side clocking. It is stated a manufacturer in Reading, 
Pa., has a mechanical attachment for applying the em- 
broidery during the process of knitting which he hopes to 
use quite extensively. 

It need be not surprising if the polkadots of a few 
years ago have a comeback in the slow transition from mad- 
dening patterns to the severely plain. 
a time and some factors say it will be a logical successor 
If the polkadot be accepted, 
as a step from the collegiate and cowboy designs, there 
should be a revival of activity in the hosiery printing in- 


It was popular for 


to the stripes and blocks, ete. 


dustry, where there has been less to do with the use of de- 
vices for knitting stripes into the stocking. 

Silk half hose in plain colors promise better for the com- 
paratively few manufacturers who have not only continued 
their production but increased their output. A popular 
silk sock is of 12 strand construction, to sell at 75 cents a 
pair. Two manufacturers, one in interior Pennsylvania, the 
other in Milwaukee, are making an especially serviceable 
stocking into which more silk enters, for effect in the top 
and heel splicing, and with more mercerized yarn being 
used for strengthening the heel and toe. Probably no bet- 
ter silk half hose, at the price, is being offered in the Amer 
$4.37 a 
So distinetive is this sock in superiority of con 


ican markets. It is fairly priced at dozen to 
jobbers. 
struction that jobbers say it has little to fear from compe- 
tition with lighter weight socks, lacking features, designed 
as half-dollar sellers. 

Distributors reported last month a somewhat unexpect 
ed interest in full mercerized 220 needle half hose, at $1.70 
to $2 to jobbers. 


the larger contracts was one by which a |] 


Some fair size lots were sold. and among 

a Pennsylvania mill 
will for a time be receiving periodical shipments from a 
mill in the South. 
familiar with the terms of the sale, that such a sock can be 


If it be true, as is stated by a person 


turned off at 25 cents a dozen less in the South than in 
Pennsylvania, it would seem needless to go further for rea- 
sons why so many rural Pennsylvania mills find it more 
difficult than ever to compete in seamless lines. 

For the next few weeks inter>si in juvenile hosiery will 
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be centered largely in the showing of samples for the 1927 
season. It is known there are to be some interesting new 
patterns and a broader showing of plain colors full length 


for young misses, but this is a matter in which huyers 
seem less interested than in prices for the next 

Price competition in the very middle of the dist 
season about to end, quotations being slashed by 
a dozen for half dollar hose, may be accepted as mean 
that unless the next season opens with something of a ban 
there will be manufacturers ready to inaugurate a primary 
a substantial reflex at 


Manufaet 


as they have expressed themselves. hope no 


market level that ought to have 


lar 


o] 
counter in favor of the consumer. 


urers. SO 


} 
| 


nill will name 


prices until a week or two after July 4tl That there 


will be some quiet showing of samples before the end of 


June is not doubted, and it is stated by several jobbers 


that they have had backdoor visits from representatives of 
two or three mills eager to submit their samples. It 
} 


Fumsnoeing 


may 


be recalled there was considerable of about 


to the opening 
socks, 


the market in June last year, preliminary 
of infants socks. look for 
without euff tops, to be well received for 1927 


Some interests shorter 


In misses’ hose there is, apparently, a strong drift to 


full length in plain color silk and silk and rayon in com 


bination—the kind that women and the older misses wear. 


This raises a question as to the fate of fancy seven eighth 
Several 


can de- 


and several lead- 


length with turnover top for fall and winter 


manufacturers of the sports short length say they 
tect a growing interest in the full length, 
for winter and early 


ing makers of the latter report sales 


It was noted, too, that 
full 


the 1927 hosiery 


spring were unexpectedly heavy. 


among the really good sellers in misses’ hose was a 


length derby rib in plain colors. Some of 


problems are casting their shadows over the market horizon 


while some of those for 1926 remain to be disposed of 


Underwear. 


At the end of the first half of 1926 


appe are 


conditions known to exist among some important 


declarations of substantial jobbers, and trade goss 
the rounds in whispers, that not much 
of the underwear to go into distributi 


for. There had been comp: 


when retailers could boast of a rush 


But it 


sumer buying to break dealers’ assortments, for tl 


contracted 


derwear. developed that there was en 


class retailers were buying after each day of 
reorders com! 


r ] 


he latter, 1f was dem 


their sales, This was reflected in 


from jobbers, but 


operating no less conservatively 


small stores. As matters stand, 


an active underwear market throughout 


months, with jobbers and retailers buying 


week to week and having the bull 
by express. 


tisfaetory 


Despite the 


mer or winter there s 


of an intent part of 
Tike 4 


ors the opening would 


opel their n arly in 
had been run 
such a plan had been contemplated. 
been abandoned late in May, wl 


ffect of the 


Important jobbers say they want 


{ 


for the e aftermath of 
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MAIN OFFICE 
BANKERS TRUST BLDG. 
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HE ELMORE COMPAN 


elgghieor Specializing 727 ligitive Shades 
: for Platting and Splicing 


Gre ELMOR Co. 


Spindale, MN. C. 


Selling Agents JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
Charlotte, New York, Philadelphia, Reading, Chattanooga 
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nainsooks or knitted underwear before well along in July 

not until merchants have gotten rid of stocks of goods 
which cost them more per dozen than, it is believed, goods 
for next year will cost. One said his house would give no 
consideration to the matter before the end of August. It 
was stated by several, in effect, “We are not worrying 
over underwear for next year so much as over selling what 
we have in stock and on contract for this year.” 

More is to be gained for manufacturer and merchant 
by holding prices steady for the remainder of the current 
season than by telling the world what will be the price 
of underwear in 1927. Premature openings in several re- 
cent years worked out unsatisfactorily, according to mar- 
ket reports that were common on every such occasion. 
With some it is a question whether this year’s sales may be 
safely accepted as indicating the drift for next year as 
to nainsooks and the knitted, and as between ribs and 
bal briggans. Low end bals are said to have sold right 
well this season, while manufacturers of the strictly high 
grade are, in some instances were last month, in need of 
orders. Nainsooks are believed to have made further in- 
roads in the field of both bals and ribs. At any rate, they 
were bought earlier by retailers than the knitted, according 
to jobbers, and figure more conspicuously in the reorders. 

Against the desirability of an early opening of light 
weights for next season is the common admission that job 
bers are giving little attention to heavy weights for fall 
and winter. It is estimated by conservative buvers that 
jobbers as a body have not bought for 60 per cent of their 
practically assured requirements. Buying came to a halt 
almost the day the cotton crop report indicating a 16,000, 
000 bale yield came out, and since then has been in large 


measure suspended, Recurring reports, although lacking 


I 
e 


confirmation, of shading of prices by manufacturers have 
not helped matters for mills as a whole, while a few ap 
Some of the Mohawk 


Valley underwear mills are operating on reduced schedules, 


pear to have gotten some business. 


and none is eredited with having any forward business of 
both light 


moment. An eleventh hour rush on and 


great 


heavy weight mills seems certain to make the finish of 


the season more interesting than the middle. The begin 


ning was orderly and, generally, satisfactory to mills. 
Sweaters. 


With business in sweaters for spring and summer hay 


ing fallen so far short of expectations, there is diminish- 


ing hope among even some of the more optimistie of an) 


very great improvement in the situation for fall and win 


ter. A comparatively few jobbers, it appears, have booked 


possibly as much as 25 per cent of the business ordinarily 


taken in the first half of the vear. Retailers seem to have 


bought on a relatively lighter seale, according to manu 


facturers selling direct. 


Novelties have been a nearly all-around sad 


golf 


hosiery to match, have been in sufficient volume to keep 


pretty 


disappointment. Of course, sales of sweaters, and 


specialty mills fairly well engaged. A few weeks ago 


there was believed to be a gathering of interest in the 


shaker type of coat. The stvle drift in both men’s and 
women’s sweaters, it is stated, is to the V neck slipover. 
Knitted sports apparel for women is not so. bad an 
item for the knitted outerwear mills as might be indicated 
in the failure of the bal briggan skirt to repeat last year’s 
commotion, constituting one of the brighter spots in this 


division of the knitting industry. A brighter one now is 
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bathing suits. In contrast with conditions in the 


strong 


sweater trades, numbers of bathing suit manufacturers 


were for weeks operating their plants overtime. Deliveries 


to jobbers and retailers have been of 


It is the belief of 


tailers have a bumper bathing suit bus 


large 


proportions 


] } 1 
market interests generally that if re 


ness they will at 


once buy sweaters for their fall and nter needs 


on the other hand, the bathing season be as backward as 


spring has been, according to the complaints one hears, 


the same factors fear the bottom will drop out of what 


remains of the sweater market. 


Erwin, Tennessee, a Progressive City. 


Enjoying unusual advantas with 1 


rard 


transporta 


tion, water, labor, and proximity to raw 


power, 


materials, Erwin, Tennessee, ‘rs a splendid location for 
textile industries 
Already, there is established at Erwin, 


A. P. Villa and 


spooled silk. This plant was opened 


Bros. Silk Mill which produces spun and 


1917, 


L- - “A aod wr 
naking record produchons. 


in August, and 


since that time, has been 


Native labor is emploved in all departments of the mill; 


The monthly payroll of 


there are about 125 
46.000 


operat ves 
the company is number 7, 


692. 


Spindles in operation 


k from China, Japan and Italy is wound, 


Skeined raw s 


1} 


spun and spooled and then transferred to lls and cops 
About 20,000 pounds of silk is used per 1. the quilled 
and copped proaue 
country. 
Nearby, aiso, 
berg Co., rayon 
mendous industry 
will be one of the largest of 
employ 10,000 people. 
Erwin is served 
lease with 
Coast Line 
the import 
Norfolk 


Charleston and 


ated by 
Atlantic 


connects 


Wester? 
Western 


Ohio, the 

Line, 

Northern and others 
The recent 

the A. ©. L: a1 

route to Louisville, Cineinnat 


ith Detroit, 


acquisition 


direct connection v 


also in a southeasterly direction, 


location ot he 


Erwin is the 


a eost of $2,500,000 


built at 


P +t 


eral offices ot le company, 


} 1 
nas an abundanet 


Erwin 


oa high degree, 3 adaptable 


of industries, particularly those 


abor as a elass is thriftv. moral and 


has no labor troubles because local 


by any foreign element or swayed by rad views 


Located in the heart of the hydro-electric power devel 


opment of the southeastern power zone, Erwin and eountry, 
are served by the Tennessee Eastern Elect Co. whieh 


has a high generating capacity Water powers have beer 
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Careful selection of raw 
material, modern equip- 
ment, skilled labor, and 
careful supervision of 
both spinning and mer- 
cerizing are reasons 
why STANDARD MER- 
CERIZED YARNS are 
best. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
Canadian Representative: Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Mercerized yarns 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—l6s to 8s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 
THOS. 8. TULEY, 
1318 McHenry &t., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ERZEL G@. O. ELLIS, 
Biva Kx 15 Pairleigh Crescent, tv 0 
=” EN Hamilton, Ontario, Oansds. 
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H. B. ROBIE, 
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developed to some extent but great possibilities exist in 
East Tennessee. 
- ‘ ; — 
The Tennessee river furnishes the outlet for practically 


all of the waters of this mountain section and becomes a 


very important navigable stream in eastern Tennessee. The 
principal tributaries in North Carolina are the Hiwassee, 


French Broad, Pigeon, Nolichucky, and Watauga rivers. 

The Clinch, Holston, French Broad, Nolichucky and Little 

Tennessee are important rivers in eastern Tennessee. 
There is an abundance of water well adapted for do- 


mestie and industrial purposes in this section. The water 


+ 


of eastern Tennessee is slightly alkaline but not hard. It 
is not necessary to treat it for either industrial or domestie 
use. 

Erwin is supplied with pure mountain spring water, 
the source of supply of which is sufficient for a city of 
100.000 population. There are also other springs available 
with a flow of 2,000 gallons per minute. The Nolichucky 
river has a low water flow of 390 feet per second and 
Indian Creek, a daily flow of six to eight million gallons 
of clean pure water. 

Climatic conditions are ideal. Erwin’s climate is brac- 
ing, vet mild, the extremes of heat and cold being unknown. 
Annnal average temperature is 56.2 degrees F. Erwin’s 
altitude is 1662 feet, and it has a population of 6,000. 


Those Who Will Work Succeed at Charlotte. 


BY DAVID SHAW. 





Charlotte and Mecklenburg County have every natural 
quality and material facility for the development and suc- 
cessful growth of any sort of industrial enterprise. Cour- 
teous bankers can provide money from their abundant 
funds; economical hydro-electric power is plentiful; a large 
population of American born laborers, free from the poison 
of bolshevism and anarchy; a tax assessment not burden- 
some;. convenient transportation facilities with reasonable 
freight rates; a year-round climate that is equable; and 
strong cooperation of the Chamber of Commeree and all 
the civie organizations. On the spiritual side, there are 
scores of churches, standard A-grade woman’s college, busi- 
ness college, high schools and graded schools; fraternal 
orders and social clubs. 

Individuals with integrity of character and who will 
work cannot meet with failure in Charlotte. As examples 
of what can be done, Charlotte would offer a few exhibits: 

The Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Company, Inc., W. F. 
Dowd, Jr., vice president, active manager, started business 
24 years ago on a capital of $20.000 making east-iron pipe 
and fittings. One of the chief products emphasized is soil 
pipe, water tested and inspected. Cast-iron pipe and fit 
tings are made in sizes from 2-inch to 10-inch. In the 
foundry 150,000 pounds of meta] are melted each day. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Pacific Coast States. and 
some few foreign countries are heavy buyers of these 
goods. Owned and operated from the beginning by Char- 
lotte citizens, the pipe foundry has grown from a hole in 
the ground with two employees to a site of 45 acres with 
seven finely equipped buildings in charge of a force of 250 
southern men, operated on a capital of $250,000. Hydro- 
electricity is used by Dowd as power for driving the ma 
chinery. 

“The Largest Factory in the World” devoted exelusive- 
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Regular Yarns from 150 


up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 
Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spot and Future 
Deliveries 
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G.M.B.H. BERLIN, GERMANY 


Sole Agents and Distributors 
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New York : 


EVEN 
TENSION 


at all times 


For perfect plating, even 
lengths, anda smooth weave, 
the tension on yarn must 
never vary That is why s 
many mills have installed 
PIGEON Compensating Yarn 
Tension it automatically 
changes the drag according 
to delivery from the 
cone, tightens on wet 
spots and releases on 
heavy spots—an even 
tension at all times 
Patented roller guides protect 


yarn or silk from damage 







Prices and 
full infor- 
mation will 
be sent upon 
request. Ask 
for trial 
offer. 


L. H. MYERS 


SUCCESSOR TO 


A. M. PIGEON 
2615 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 
Southern Representative 


The John L. Bartram Co 
American Bk. Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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ly to the making of seed-planters and guano-sowers is the 
Cole Manufacturing Company. Born 25 years ago in a 
little wooden building out in a cotton patch, today it covers 
13 acres with seven fire-proof plants equipped with ma- 
chinery of modern type. On an origina] paid-in capital 
of $8,750 it i ; 


is now “carrying on” under a valuation of 
$500,000 exclusive of patent rights. 


Cole sells 35,000 im- 
plements annually to the South, with Russia, Syria, Africa, 
South America, Cuba, Porto Rico as big buyers of its 
planters. E. M. Cole president of the company, a native 
Tar Heel, as an inventor has averaged one new patent for 
grain planters for the last quarter of a century. Some 
of the largest implement manufacturing houses in Ameri- 
ca are paying royalties on Mr. Cole’s patents. Some of 
articles Double-Hopper 
Planter that will plant two kinds of seed in the same row 


on one trip; another plants any sort of grain, peas, beans 


the made are the Plain-View 


and peanuts; there is a corn and cotton machine combined 
in one; eight different styles of guano distributors are 
produced. Mr. Cole is now developing a combination ma 
ehine that will plant a hill of corn and one of beans in 
the same row. He anticipates every demand of agriculture 
for seed and guano planting devices. Cheap hydro-electric 
power and loyal laborers of the American type explain the 
growth of this international enterprise. 

The Charlotte Casket Company, manufacturers of fu 
neral supplies, started business in 1899 on a paid-in cap 
ital of $35,000. 
at $350,000. 


all over Dixie. 


Today its capital and assets are put down 
The products are sold to leading undertakers 
The factory is housed in three brick build- 
With a payroll of $65,000 
yearly, the employees, native born Americans, are buying 


ings and a brick warehouse. 


homes here through the building and loan associations. 

The McClaren Rubber Company, H. L. McClaren, 
President, was established here in 1917. Two years ago the 
capital stock was increased to $1,001,632. The estimated 
yearly production is valued at $3,000,000. Two hundred and 
seventy-five workers draw combined wages of $350,000 an 
nually. The corporation manufactures several brands of 
automobile tires and inner tubes. Its featured product is 
the Autocrat Cord, heavy-duty service tire, sold in nearly 
every State in the Union. 
the States of North Carolina, Florida and California, av 
erage over $300,000 annually, and the enterprise is only in 


McClaren tires and tubes are famous in the 


McClaren tire sales in each of 


its infaney. 
Nation for their “cost-less-per-mile”’ service. 
made in an open daylight factory by born-in-America men 
There is little if 


any detrimental influence by labor agitators or organiza 


They are 
thoroughly experienced in tire building. 
tions; and labar turnover is practically nil. Hydro-electric 
power is plentiful in quantity and favorable climatic condi- 
tions also are elements that make for economical produc- 
tion. The rubber is imported from Sumatra, Java, Straits 
Settlements through New York City by boat to Norfolk, 
Va., thence by rail to Charlotte under cheap freight rates. 
The recent addition of new calender mill units, tire build- 
ing machines, tube room improvements, now give to the 
McClaren factory an increase in production of approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. 
There are 16 banks and three building and loan asso- 
Charlotte National, Com- 
Merchants & 
Continental 
Industria] 


eiations in Charlotte, as follows: 
mercial National, First National, 
Union National, American Trust 
Trust Company. Independence Trust Company. 


Farmers, 
Company, 
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banks: Charlotte Morris Plan Company, Citizens Saving 
& Loan Company, City Industrial, Industrial Loan & In- 


Mecklenburg Industrial, Southern 


vestment, Industrial, 
Me- 
avail- 
able report by Scott Charnley & Company, certified publie 


Building and Loan Associat 
chanics Perpetual, Mecklenburg and Mutual. The last 


Turner’s Industrial. 


lons: 


accountants, shows the combined these Char- 


resources 


Jotte financial institutions at $63,366,851.12. The total re- 
sources of the building and Joan associations are $11,184.,- 
840. In 1925 home builders here borrowed from 


and loan banks $10,928,725. 


building 


is noted as the see- 


Charlotte 


ond largest “building and loan city” in the United States. 
There has never been a B. & L. bank failure here. One 
of them advises that it has never lost a dollar in its life 
of 45 years. 

The Southern Power Company, established by the late 
J. B. Duke in 1905, now directed by W. S. Lee, is the chief 


responsible factor for the waterpower development and in 


dustrial growth of the piedmont Carolinas. 


300 


Today more 


than eotton mills, with 5.500.000 spindles are belng 


driven by Southern Power Company electricity. It 


tributes annually than 1,000,000,000 kw. hours from 


more 


11 plants of the generating system. The electrical energy 
is equivalent to more than 2,- 


produced by the con 
000,000 tons of coal. 


pany 
And there is no stop 1n the develop- 
t North and 
The 


hydro- 


ment of this mighty factor in the progress of 
South New 


huge saving that has been effected by consumers of 


Carolina. building plans are forming. 
electric power through the use of cheap electrical energy 
as compared with the cost of power generated through the 
use of imported coal in private or individual power plants 
has served a constructive purpose in stimulating the ex- 
pansion of textile and other industries in this section 
Textile 


creatly to Charlotte's vrowth, a complete line of cotton mill 


equipment manufacturers hav 


machinery being made. Large plants have brought grea 
bodies of personnel to swell the eitv’s populat on. These 
are making money here: Whitin Machinery Company, Tex- 


tile Mill Supply Company, Southern Spindle & Flyer Com- 


Parks 


pany, Grinnell Company, Crompton & Knowles, 
Cramer Company, and Saco-Lowell Shops 

Three bonded warehouses make strong claim for Char 
lotte’s supremacy as a cotton storage center of the South 
east. Standard Bonded Warehouse, Sanders-Orr Ware- 


Compress. Reshipment priv 


house and Charlotte Cotton 


ileges are an attractive feature. 
anufacturers of dyestuffs are represented in 


du Pont Works, and the National Aniline 


and Chemical Company, both of whom ar t 


American n 
Charlotte by the 
housed in their 
own buildings 

The 


factories in the South, has a plant here embracing 6% 


one of the biggest cotton gin 


Liddell Company, 


acres. In its existence of 47 years it has never had a week 
in which it did not meet its payroll in full in eash, It 
builds stationary steam engines, saw mills, cotton presses, 


ission devices. The value of its 


power transn 
duction goes into thousands of dollars. 


a _ . 
designs and 


The Charlotte Wagon & Auto Company 
manufactures automobile and truck bodies. From a small 
beginning in 1914, native local workers are signing a pay 


roll of $250,000. 
The Moffatt Machin ry Con pany manufactures elee 
volume of 


tric, hydraulic and hand elevators. The annual 
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business is estimated at a quarter-million dollars, turning 
loose $50,000 a year in wages. : 

The Southern Baking Company is capitalized at $20,- 
000,000. This big corporation was born in 1925, a devel- 
opment of the Carolina Baking Company starting here in 
1914 on a capital of $15,000. Harry D. Tipton is presi- 
dent, J. W. Shumaker secretary and treasurer, both of 
New York City. 

There are 12 motion picture film exchanges here that 
handle $4,000,000 annually, with a yearly wage of $425,000 
to 250 employees. The postoffice gets $118,000 a year in 
revenue from this industry. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company buys $1,500,000 
worth of cottonseed a year and pays off 190 workmen. 

The Mecklenburg Dairy Company, established in 1922, 
provides a ready market at high prices for milk and cream. 
It is stimulating the dairy industry in this county and put- 
ting more money into cireulation among the farmers, The 
Jersey cow is growing in popularity on farms around 
Charlotte. 

Within the environs of Charlotte there are more than 
20 textile mills of the major class. Within this city’s 
trading territory there are altogether 300 factories engaged 
in the manufacture of fabrics and yarns from cotton. 
Cheap and abundant hydro-electrie power, freedom from 
the turmoil of strikes and labor agitators, in the center of 
the raw staple, piedmont climate, these mills are swelling 
the bank deposits of their stockholders. 

Several department stores here for men and women are 
bringing millions of dollars to the city. The $120,000,000 
North Carolina invested in hard top roads is bringing Char- 
lotte eustomers from four states. 

An admitted and appreciated influential factor in the 
development of North Carolina is the Charlotte Observer 
and the Charlotte News. Each has a field all is own. The 
constructive work of these papers has led Charlotte from 
a lazy, provincial town to a city of cosmopolitan parts, 
vibrant with energy, and alert to its opportunities, a com- 
manding leader in Dixie, revering the traditions of the Old 
South. 


A new method of motor lubrication has been developed 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, to use in connee- 
tion with their ball-bearing motors. As is well understood 
in the trade, such motors need to be lubricated but once a 
year. 

With this new method, greases of the proper kind for 
the work are put up in collapsible tubes. each tube holding 
just sufficient grease for a motor’s annual requirements. 
Printed instructions accompany each tube for flushing out 
the old grease with kerosene, after which the fresh grease 
is squeezed from the tube directly into the bearing. It is 
claimed for this method that only suitable grease for the 
work is used; that there is no chance to get grit or dirt 
into the bearing through the use of an old stick or some 
other means to transfer grease from an open can to the 
bearing; and that just the right amount of grease is used 
to do the best work, this all being applied to the bearing 
and not wasted by being smeared on the outside of the 
housing to require careful wiping after the grease is in- 
serted. In other words the claim for the method is econo- 
my, convenience, efficiency and cleanliness. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 

According to report,-an underwear knitting mill for 
Florence, Ala., is practically assured, following the over- 
subscription of the required stock issue asked by Gardiner 
& Warring, of Amsterdam, N. Y., who are interested in 
moving South. President W. M. Richardson, of the 
Florence Chamber of Commerce, is handling the proposi- 
tion. 

The Davis-Alleott Hosiery Mill plant on Lucust 
Street, Gadsden, Ala., has been dismantled and the ma- 
chinery moved to a larger new building. The equipment 
will be extended in the new plant. 

The eapacity of the Stillwater Knitting Company, 
Stillwater, N. Y., is being doubled, according to report. 

Keva Knitting Mills, Ine., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
incorporated by M. M. Pindler, M. G. Wilson and M. L. 
Licker to operate a knitting mill. 

Glove silk underwear is being manufactured by the 
Super-Weave Glove Silks, Inc., at 96 Spring St., New 
York City. This is a branch of the Foster & Gifford Silk 
Mills of Gloversville, N. Y. 

A new mill, two story and basement, 100 x 100 feet, 
will be erected by the Concordia Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. The contract has been let. 

A new mill is being erected by the Starr Knitting Mills, 
Inc., at Pleasantville, N. J. The company, now located in 
Philadelphia, will remove its equipment to the new plant 
when it is ready for occupancy, and discontinue opera- 
tions in Philadelphia. 

A new brick power plant has been completed at the 
Valatie Mills Corp., Valatie, N. Y. 

Additional floor space totaling 25,000 square feet will 
be provided in an addition to be built by the Progressive 
Silk Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Bethayres Knitting Mills, Bethayres, Pa., have been in- 
corporated for $20,000 by A. J. Carey and others. 

Knit Goods Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., have been 
incorporated to produce knit goods. The capital is $10,000. 

Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000, by J. E. Feh] and 
associates. 

J. M. Crebs, H. F. Monheimer and J. M. Sluder have 
organized the Carmi Mfg. Co., Inc., Carmi, IIl., to manu- 
facture knitted products. The capital is $100,000. 

White Haven Knitting Company, White Haven, Pa., 
is extending its productive equipment which will, it is 
intended, inerease the production approximately fifty per- 
cent. 


Louis H. Senor, vice-president and treasurer of the 
United States Rayon Corporation, 40 West 25 Street, New 
York, has recently spent two months in Europe reviewing 
the rayon situation. 

Conditions in Europe in the rayon industry have great- 
ly changed since December, 1925. Cooperation and price 
agreements among the various manufacturers have re- 
sulted in a lessening of production, combined with an in- 
crease in price. This has tended to make the manufacturers 
more independent regarding the sales of their production, 
and as present stocks in the United States are being used 
up—this may result in higher prices on future shipments 
to the United States. 


JUNE, 1926. 
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